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The  day  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  accommodate  new  advertisers  in  the  DAILY 
NEWS  ....  The  “Sold  Out”  sign  appeared  April 
1-4-6-8-13-14-1*5-18-19-22-28-29— a  total  of  71  columns 
omitted  this  month  because  of  lack  of  space  ....  This 
tabloid  paper  is  limited,  inflexible.  A  20-page  DAILY 
NEWS  of  20  pages  or  100  columns  can  have  only  35  col¬ 
umns,  or  7,000  agate  lines,  of  advertising.  The  paper  can 
be  expanded  to  an  ultimate  size  of  32  pages,  but  similar 
proportions  of  advertising  will  prevail  in  that  event  .  .  .  . 
No  other  newspaper  has  proportionately  so  /////^adver¬ 
tising;  nor  proportionately  so  much  reader  interest  and 
responsiveness.  Hence  the  limitations,  which  must  stand. 
We  might  make  the  DAILY  NEWS  an  advertising  cir¬ 
cular — and  kill  a  medium  ....  When  the  amount  of 
advertising  offered  continually  exceeds  our  capacities, 
our  preference  (i.  e.  insertion)  must  go  to  our  regular  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  ....  It  is  still  possible  to  get  a  con¬ 
tract,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  always  ....  We  suggest 
that  you  act  at  once  ....  With  more  than  400,000 
circulation  concentrated  in  Greater  New  York,  this 
unique  tabloid  pictorial  Daily  now  interests  most  adver¬ 
tisers.  For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  advertising  offices. 


Advertising  Offices: 
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512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
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Visualize  the  Tremendous  Circulation 

of  the 


BOSTON  AMERICAN 


1,800 

FEET 

HIGH 


CUSTOM 

HOUSE 

TOWER 

505  FT. 

HIGH 


290,000 

NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION 


American 
sells  at  3c 

2nd  Paper 
sells  at  2c 

3rd  Paper 
sells  at  2c 


2nd  PAPER 


BOSIQFpf®MEfilCAN 

Every  day  there  are  over  290,000  Boston  Evening  Americans 
sold,  and  every  buyer  voluntarily  pays  3c.  per  copy.  If  these 
papers  were  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  the  pile  would  be 
1,800  feet  high,  over  three  and  one-half  times  as  high  as  the 
Custom  House  Tower,  which  is  the  highest  building  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  (Note  the  illustration  at  the  left.)  For  comparison, 
we  also  picture  the  piles  which  would  be  made  by  the  Evening 
papers  having  second  and  third  largest  circulations,  and  for  these 
second  and  third  papers  the  buyer  pays  only  2c.  per  copy.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  how  tremendous  is  a  circulation  of  290,000 
copies  per  day.  Only  five  other  newspapers  in  the  entire  United 
States  have  a  larger  evening  circulation. 


Metropolitan  Boston,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,651,497,  is  rightly  called 
the  Hub.  It  contains  42  8-10  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  State’s  population 
and  gives  employment  to  46  7-10  per 
cent,  of  all  the  workers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  the  thirty-nine  cities 
and  towns  that  make  up  .Metropolitan 
Boston  the  per  capita  wealth  ranges 
from  82,719.00  in  Brookline  to 
8778.00  in  Saugus,  the  average  being 
81,417.00,  the  richest  community  per 
capita  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  rich  district  are  more  than 
four  thousand  industrial  plants  with 
766,521  hands.  These  are  mostly 
skilled  workers  who  receive  large 
wages.  The  total  annual  payroll  is 
$847,401,056.00. 

The  savings  deposits  aggregate 
nearly  8600,000,000.  Two  out  of 
every  three  persons  have  a  savings 
account.  In  this  district  people  have 
money  to  spend.  It  is  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  field  for  profitable  advertising 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Merchandising  Service  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Evening 
American  has  solved  the  problem  of 


merchandising  Metropolitan  Boston. 
Heretofore  many  manufacturers  had 
avoided  this  remarkably  rich  terri¬ 
tory  because  they  felt  that  Boston 
was  a  labyrinth  of  side  streets  and 
cow  paths,  and  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented,  of  getting  adequate  distribu¬ 
tion,  was  insurmountable.  We  have 
divided  the  entire  territory  into  four 
principal  sections,  and  each  of  these 
into  other  sub-divisions,  and  have 
routed  the  entire  trade  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  These  route  lists  on  cards  we 
furnish  to  manufacturers.  The  Even¬ 
ing  American  maintains  a  force  of 
field  men  who  are  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  all  of  the  trade  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  The  services  of  these  field  men 
are  offered  to  any  manufacturer  de¬ 
siring  distribution  in  this  territory. 

This  department  publishes  each 
month  three  trade  papers,  one  for 
the  Grocery  Trade,  one  for  the  Drug 
Trade  and  one  for  the  Tobacco 
Trade.  Monthly  prizes  are  paid  for 
window'  displays  in  these  three  lines. 

Bring  your  problems  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  be  assured  of  satisfactory 
distribution  before  starting  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  territory. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  1789  Broadway 
CHICAGO  OFFICE:  504  Hears!  Building 
BOSTON  OFFICE:  80  Summer  Street 
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You  can  buy  the 
N.  E.  A.  special  fight 
service  exclusively 
for  your  city. 


Dempsey 


JOHNNY 

KILBANE 


Champion  Featherweight  of  the  World  for 
ISine  Years,  Breaking  All  Championship 
Records,  will  Write  the  Inside  Dope  on  the 
Coming  Heavyweight  Title  Battle  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 


OU  can  rely  on  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  to  cover 
you  completely  on  every  phase  of  the  Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight — an  event  that  will  surpass  in  public  interest  all  other  events 
in  the  sport  world  this  summer.  The  N.  E.  A.  staff  assigned  to 
cover  this  fight  for  inside  dope,  interviews,  special  features,  photo- 

graphs,  sketches  and  cartoons  will  comprise:  4 

MAX  BALTHASAR,  authority  on  ail  phases  of  the  fight  ■  _ 

- game;  DEAN  SNYDER,  sport  writer,  whose  name  is  familiar  - : - - - 

to  ail  N.  E.  A.  clients;  E.  M.  THIERRY,  who  was  famous  as  a 

sport  writer  before  he  won  world-wide  fame  as  a  war  correspondent;  R.  H.  WHITNEY,  who  is  without  a  peer  as  an  interviewer;  MARIAN 
HALE,  who  will  write  the  fight  stories  “between  now  and  then”  from  a  woman’s  viewpoint;  BERTON  BRALEY,  who  will  do  stunts  in 
rhyme  on  the  fighters,  the  fans  and  the  fracas;  JACK  RAPER — “Josh  Wise” — who  was  guilty  of  the  snappiest  humor  written  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  last  year;  BOB  SATTERFIELD,  E.  R.  HIGGINS,  DORMAN  SMITH  and  ROY  GROVE,  cartoonists, 
caricaturists  and  arists  de  luxe,  who’ll  put  the  jazz  in  the  art  service;  BOB  DORMAN,  sport  photographer,  who  always  presses  the 
button  just  at  the  right  instant. 


ff'ire  at  our  expense  if  you  want  this  service. 


y,  E.  A.  special  fight  service 
will  consist  of  at  least  two  full 
pages  weekly,  beginning  the 
week  of  May  16. 


Clients  will  receive  a  special 
high  speed  ringside  picture 
service  mailed  the  day  of  the. 
big  fight. 


1200  West  Third  Street 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Seal  of  Philadelphia 

L.  S.  Government  figures  give  4.7  persons  to  each  family  in  the  United 
States. 


Multiplying  this  “average  family”  by  the  daily  circulation  average  of 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  gives  an  idea  of  why  so  many  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  concentrate  in  this  newspaper. 

The  Bulletin  goes  daily  into  practically  every  home  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concen¬ 
trating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody’*  reads— 


The  Bulletin 


Net  paid  daily  average  circulation  for  April: 

512,550  rs;; 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods 
of  stimulating  circulation  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bullelin. 


The  Bulletin  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper 
published  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date 
.1  of  publication — by  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Build- 
ing,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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SELLING  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  REGULAR  ARMY 

Campaign  for  Recruits  Proves  that  Advertising  Can  Be  Made  to  Pay  the  Government — Youth  was 
Attracted  to  Uncle  Sam’s  Fighting  Force  and  Old-timers  Changed  Habits  of  a  Life  Time 


CUPPOSE  you  had  56  branch  offices, 

^  500  local  distributing  agencies  and 
2500  ticld  salesmen  and  had  just  con- 
clu  ed  a  nationa.1  advertising  cam- 
ai.;i.  on  which  you  had  spent  $250,000, 
y  invested  $13,000,000  in  your  plant 
an!  were  doing  a  land  office  business 
when  you  were  suddenly  deprived  of 
your  goods  and  any  possibility  of 
getting  more.  That  was  the  fix  of 
hr  recruiting  service  of  the  United 
stalls  Army  on  February  9,  last. 
Seventy-five  thousand  rookies  in  four 
:i'i,ths.  and  five  thousand  disap- 
•ointed  youths  storming  at  the  closed 
doors  of  the  recruiting  offices  pro- 
Iclainted  advertising  and  selling  the 
a  huge  success,  which  was  the 
consolation  the  army  had  from  its 
hljsted  program  of  enlisting  280,000 
Ben  in  times  of  peace. 

Congress  was  so  dead  sure  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  so  large 
i  number  of  men  in  the  midst  of  the 
naction  against  military  life  following 
the  war,  when  millions  of  disgusted 
*-?llicrs  returned  to  civil  life,  that 
»h;lr  it  had  authorized  an  army  of 
enlisted  men  it  had  provided 
i;;roi'riations  for  the  upkeep  of  only 
Itj.OOO.  When  it  saw  the  army  pass 
at  mark  and  go  bounding  up  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  thousand  a  day  it  put 
M  the  clamps  with  a  snap — and  thus 
came  to  an  end  the  greatest  govern- 
tint  experiment  with  scientific  adver¬ 
ts  c. 

Following  the  armistice,  demobili- 
atioi;  of  men  enlisted  for  the  war 
?rocii(led  so  rapidly  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  special  drive  for  50,000 
tfiliitiiients  for  foreign  service.  Ad- 
'trtising  offered  the  only  hope  of 
(nick  results  and  so  a  hasty  campaign 
put  on  at  an  expense  of  $180,000. 
I'  was  successful  but  the  recruiting 
siryice  realized  that  it  was  only  a 
I  hh-baked  experiment  based  on  the 
I  ng  of  something  exceptional,  which 
j  -''tinted  to  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the 
“cn  who  never  got  beyond  the  train- 
I  ct  camps  during  the  war. 

|i  The  recruiters  now  seized  the  new 
-a  of  the  .^rmy  as  a  great  general 
vocational  school  for  adult  men. 
s  being  the  goods  they  had  to  sell 
'"Spictive  buyers  (recruits),  plus  pay 
*<!  keep  and  opportunities  for  travel 
•4  adventure  and  other  personal  ben- 
in  return  for  a  period  of  service. 
.)rmy  hated  to  let  up  on  the  dis- 
cictivcly  military  goods  but  the  re- 
csiters  insisted  that  presently  there 
■aid  be  no  army  if  new  inducements 
^<1  new  methods  were  not  used  in  a 
when  everybody  was  sick  of  war 
^  *11  that  appertained  to  it.  The 
™.'’  was  melting  fast  and  something 
^to  be  done,  unless  it  was  to  have 
■  ’ft  officers  than  privates. 


By  IHEODORE  M.  KNAPPEN 


The  General  Staff  is  nia.de  up  of  the 
best  collection  of  cold-blooded  logi¬ 
cians  in  the  corps  of  officers;  all  are 
adopted  sons  of  Missouri.  Before  the 
recruiters  could  get  a  start  on  their 
idea  of  a  modern  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  campaign  complete  from  survey 
to  distribution,  they  had  to  sell  the 
idea  to  Major  General  W.  G.  Uaan 
and  Major  General  Henry  Jervey, 
chiefs  of  the  General  Staff  Divisions 
of  Planning  and  Operations,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  their  able-bodied  assistants 
in  destructive  criticism. 

They  had  to  justify  a  survey  and 
they  had  to  tell  why  old  General  Pub¬ 
licity  with  a  flock  of  mimeographs,  a 
stock  of  lithographs  a  la  tailors’  fash¬ 
ion  plates,  and  a  big  draft  of  govern¬ 
ment  franks  couldn’t  do  the  educa¬ 
tional  part  of  the  program,  even  if 
some  direct  advertising  to  possible 
recruits  might  be  advisable.  The  re¬ 
cruiters  were  repulsed  at  first  but  they 


cited  the  findings  of  the  Advertising 
Division  of  the  war-time  Committee 
on  Public  Information  and  summoned 
advertising  authority  to  their  assist¬ 
ance.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  parry  the 
findings  of  that  division,  which  was 
headed  by  William  H.  Johns,  O.  C. 
Harn,  Herbert  S.  Houston,  Lewis  B. 
Jones,  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  Thomas  Cusack 
and  Jesse  H.  Neal — which  were  that 
paid  government  advertising  has  these 
three  advantages  over  news  publicity: 

First:  It  is  controlled  in  wording, 
which  makes  it  exact  and  authorita¬ 
tive. 

Second:  It  is  controlled  in  appear¬ 
ance,  which  enables  the  government 
to  insure  readability  and  penetration. 

Third :  It  make  possible  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  lesson  until  it  is  learned, 
probably  the  most  important  element 
of  advertising  and  the  leading  reason  of 
its  success. 

Wherefore,  the  men  of  the  Adver- 


EARN,  LEARN 
AND  TRAVEL 

The  army  is  a  school  where  a  boy 
can  learn  to  be  a  man  among  men. 

Mind  Rnd  body  are  trained  by 
expert  teachers. 

He  earns  a  good  living  and  can 
leam  to  be  a  skilled  man  in  a  trade, 
if  he  chooses. 

And  all  the  while  he  is  broaden¬ 
ing  out— living  in  new  places,  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends  and  finding  new 
opportunities. 

That’s  why,  when  a  soldier  goes 
back  to  civil  life  from  the  new  dem¬ 
ocratic  peace-time  Army,  he  has  an 
advant^e  over  the  stay-at-homes. 


THE^  ARMY  BUILDS  MEN 


tising  Division  concluded:  “It  would 
seem  to  us,  therefore,  *  ♦  *  that  the 
government  could  profitably  continue 
advertising  for  properly  and  ade¬ 
quately  informing  public  opinion.” 

Then  O.  H.  Blackman  and  Jim 
O’Shaughnessy,  president  and  general 
manager,  respectively,  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  Corporation,  which  had 
been  formed  to  represent  the  adver¬ 
tising  profession  in  dealing  with  gov¬ 
ernment  business  (thus  doing  away 
with  such  an  excess  of  cook  as  would 
spoil  the  government  advertising  broth 
and  with  leg-pulling  political  solicita¬ 
tion  through  members  of  Congress 
and  other  traditional  agencies  of  pull) 
were  called  in  to  explain  how  a  scien¬ 
tific  advertising  campaign  should  be 
conducted,  from  soup  to  nuts. 

To  cut  short  a  long  story  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  selling  the  idea  of  a  survey 
of  the  recruiting  problem  through  the 
56  recruiting  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  divided  and  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  >  advertising  agencies  in 
the  cities  that  are  the  seats  of  those 
districts  the  data  for  the  survey  was 
elaborately  and  systematically  gath¬ 
ered. 

The  big.  outstanding  fact  isolated 
bj-  the  investigation  was  that  ordinar¬ 
ily,  no  man  enlists  in  the  army  until  he 
finds  it  the  last  resort  from  jobless¬ 
ness  or  some  other  pressing  personal 
situation.  Now,  said  the  survey  find¬ 
ings,  with  admirable  candor,  you  can’t 
at  present  hope  to  sell  the  army  to  the 
man  with  a  job  or  acceptable  environ¬ 
ment  in  other  respects  any  more  than 
you  can  hope  to  sell  a  headache  cure  to 
a  mail  who  hasn’t  a  headache. 

All  you  can  do  is  to  pursuade  him 
that  when  a  headache  does  come  your 
medicine  is  the  kind  to  buy.  On  this 
point,  the  survey  found  that  the  con¬ 
clusive  arguments  for  the  army  when 
the  maybe  recruit  arrives  at  the  jump¬ 
ing  off  place  are  vocational  training 
and  opportunities  for  adventure  and 
travel.  As  to  the  general  public’s  idea 
of  the  army  it  was  found  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  wasn’t  paying  any  attention  to  it, 
was  apathetic  about  the  new  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  and  held  the  private 
regular  soldier  in  contempt. 

In  these  discouraging  circumstances 
the  survey  found  all  the  more  reason 
for  advertising  rather  than  for  reject¬ 
ing  it.  It  was  plain  that  the  army — a 
good  thing — was  unknown  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  known. 

In  the  end  a  $250,000  advertising 
campaign  in  daily  newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  was  decided  upon, 
and  that  the  theme  of  every  adver¬ 
tisement  should  be:  “Earn,  Learn  and 
Travel.”  All  copy  was  to  be  brief, 
displayed  and  graphically  illustrated. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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SPOT  PRICE  RISES  AS 
PAPER  MILLS  QUIT 


Sixty-day  Supply  on  Hand  at  Mill  and 
Publisher*’  Point*,  but  Jobber* 
Jump  Market  to  $112  a  Ton 


Newsprint  spot  market  prices  rose 
sharply  this  week  with  the  calling  of 
strikes  in  several  mills  of  large  pro¬ 
ducers  on  May  11.  Paper  brokers  who 
were  (jiioting  $80-90  a  ton  ten  days  ago 
were  naming  $112  to  $130  as  current 
-elling  prices  even  before  the  mill  work¬ 
ers  struck  and  some  New  York  brokers 
claimed  to  be  swamped  with  requests 
from  publishers  for  immediate  delivery 
at  the  latter  prices.  V.'hile  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  statistics  and  state¬ 
ments  from  the  paper  workers’  union 
chiefs  indicate  there  is  a  supply  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  hands  of  publishers  and 
manufacturers  sufficient  for  sixty  days’ 
consumption  at  present  rates,  the  rise  in 
spot  prices  indicates  a  sudden  and  con¬ 
centrated  demand  by  publishers  who 
are  fearful  of  delivery  failures  by  their 
contract  sources. 

William  J.  Pape,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Buying  Corporation,  when  asked 
by  Editor  &  Pvblisher  for  a  statement 
on  the  situation,  said  : 

"The  capacity  of  the  North  .\merican 
newsprint  mills  on  the  basis  of  their  1920 
production,  and  adding  in  the  production 
of  new  machines  now  available,  is  8,000 
tons  a  day.  Of  this  tonnage,  3.420  tons 
is  now  out  of  the  market  because  of  the 
strike  and  4.580  tons  is  available  for  pro¬ 
duction. 

"The  demand  of  late,  however,  has 
only  been  75  per  cent  of  capacity  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  run  the  mills 
only  at  75  per  cent  of  capacity  to  meet 
the  demand  as  it  was  during  March. 
Consequently,  they-  have  been  producing 
to  meet  their  orders  only  6,000  tons 
daily.  The  mills  not  affected  by  the 
-trike  will  of  course  now  he  able  to  run 
at  full  capacity  as  long  as  the  strike  lasts 
instead  of  having  to  stand  their  quota 
of  the  recent  loss  in  production.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  will  produce  4,580  tons 
daily  to  meet  a  demand  of  6,000  tons 
daily.  The  shortage  in  production  will 
he  not  over  1,440  tons  daily,  not  counting 
any  possibilities  from  marginal  mills. 

'‘.•\s  against  this  shortage,  the  larger 
newspapers  which  report  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  standard 
new-print  manufacturers  had  on  April 
1  a  visible  supply  of  well  over  300.000 
tons.  Consequently  allowing  100.000 
tons  as  the  minimum  stock  required  to 
maintain  continuous  publication,  the 
newspapers  need  not  begin  to  worry 
until  the  strike  has  lasted  140  days. 
Then  they  will  begin  to  run  short  of 
paper  but  it  will  be  200  days,  on  the 
average,  before  they  will  have  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication. 

"It  seems  that  the  mere  statement  of 
the  conditions  as  to  manufacture  and 
supply  ought  to  be  enough  to  allay  panic. 
Of  course,  there  will  always  be  some 
newspapers  caught  short  of  supplies  or 
needing  certain  sizes. 

“They  can  get  what  they  need  from  the 
market.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
other  publishers  who  have  no  need  to 
worry  shall  not  be  stampeded  into 
hoarding.  If  they  are  foolish  enough 
to  buy  paper  right  and  left  as  they  did 
in  1919  and  1920.  they  could  start  an¬ 
other  runaway  market  but  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  unnecessary,  in  fact,  as 
it  was  then. 

“In  the  above  figures,  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  entirely  the  visible  supply  in  this 
country  and  the  .American  and  Canadian 
newsprint  mills.  There  is  still  a  large 
quantity  of  paper  in  hands  which  do  not 
report  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 


sion.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that 
there  is  as  high  as  20,000  to  30,000  tons 
of  newsprint  in  warehouse  in  New  York, 
mostly  of  overseas  origin,  brought  here 
on  speculation  and  not  yet  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  here 
is  another  important  addition  to  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Of  course,  some  of  it  may  come 
high  to  the  consumer,  hut  it  will  save 
those  who  have  been  caught  napping 
from  the  danger  of  having  to  omit  pub¬ 
lication  for  lack  of  necessary  newsprint. 
They  should  have  followed  the  advice 
tliat  I  have  been  distributing  gratuitously 
for  many  months  and  stocked  up  while 
the  mills  were  short  of  orders : 

“Finally,  there  is  plenty  of  relief  to 
be  had  from  Europe  in  si.x  weeks.  The 


TWO  NEW  PHOTO  PAGES 
IN  BOSTON  RECORD 


New  Management  Say*  Day  ha*  Come 
When  Public  Demand*  Real,  not 
Word,  Picture* — Hear*t  Still 
Silent  on  Plan* 


Sale  of  the  Boston  Evening  Record 
on  April  30  to  the  interests  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  the  taking  over 
of  the  Record  was  one  of  the  quietest 
newspaper  changes  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  Boston.  Rumors  by  the  score 
were  flying  about  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  Record  that  the  Chicago  promoters 
of  the  New  York  News  and  ^Ir.  Hearst 


DON’T  BE  STAMPEDED! 


By  E.  P.  ADLER 

Chairman,  A.  N.  P.  A.  Paper  Committee 

VV/HILE  there  i*  an  abundance  of  new*print,  neverthele**  becaute  of  the 
' '  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  the  strike,  all  publishers  should  prac¬ 
tise  conservation.  The  principal  cause  of  the  high  price*  of  the  spot 
market  of  a  year  ago  was  the  competitive  bidding  resulting  from  a 
stampede.  Fortunately,  the  results  of  that  period  have  not  been  for¬ 
gotten  and,  therefore,  we  may  not  expect  to  see  publishers  enter  the  spot 
market  except  such  as  may  be  in  immediate  need.  It  will  be  remembered, 
last  year  many  of  those  who  sought  paper  communicated  by  letter  or 
telegram  addressed  to  many  mills  or  brokers,  thereby  creating  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  was  a  demand  for  tonnage  many  times  in  excess  of  the 
actual  demand  and  naturally  tht  condition  induced  those  who  had  paper 
to  sell  to  mark  up  their  prir.es. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  false  condition,  let  me  urge  every 
member  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  who  is  in  need  of  paper  to  notify  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Association  of  their  necessities  instead  of  bulling  the  market 
agsiinst  themselves  through  independent  bidding.  The  New  York  office 
is  in  a  position  to  serve  publishers  who  may  have  need  of  news-print  by 
placing  them  in  touch  with  brokers,  mill  representatives  and  some  mills. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  by  staying  out  of  the 
spot  market  or  notifying  the  New  York  office  if  paper  must  be  had  should 
the  usual  source  of  supply  fail,  publishers  will  do  much  to  prevent  a 
further  hardening  of  the  market. 


mills  there  are  very  short  of  business, 
some  of  them  running  only  50  per  cent 
of  capacity  and  some  all  hut  shut  down. 
Last  week,  foreign  paper  for  delivery  in 
six  weeks  could  be  bought  at  4.25  de¬ 
livered  in  New  York  or  any  .Atlantic 
seaport  north  of  Florida.  Europe  could 
send  us  thousands  of  tons  each  month 
in  addition  to  her  present  imports.  Pub¬ 
lishers  whose  stocks  are  large  or  whose 
mills  are  still  running  should  buy  from 
this  quarter  if  they  feel  that  they  must 
have  insurance. 

“Here  is  an  authentic  list  of  the 
.American  and  Canadian  mills  closed 
down  on  account  of  the  strike  with  the 
tonnage  totals : 

Struck  .April  19 

Tonf 

Price  Bros .  275 

Stri’ck  May  1 

Cliff.  Eddy.  International,  Minnesota 
Si  Ontario,  Fort  Frances,  Northwest, 

IVttibone,  Tidewater  .  1,865 

Sthtck  May  11 

Abitibi.  Hanna.  St.  Maurice.  St.  Regis 

and  Spanish  River  .  1,280 

Total  . * .  3,420 

“The  statement  put  out  by  union  head¬ 
quarters  that  4,000  tons  daily  was  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  strikes  which  began  May  11 
is  a  grotesque  exaggeration. 

“In  addition  to  all  the  above,  it  will 
be  found  when  the  figures  are  available 
that  April  was  a  month  of  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  mills.  One  big  company 
shipped  during  April  not  only  its  April 
orders  but  practically  all  its  May  orders 
as  well.  -Another  mill  had  in  stock  6,000 
tons,  or  over  a  month’s  production.  The 
average  mill  stocks  on  -April  1  were 
9  day’s  production  and  the  average  pub¬ 
lishers’  stocks  on  April  1  amounted  to 
49  day’s  consumption-  The  visible  sup¬ 
ply  of  300.000  tons  as  stated  above  was 
the  supply  on  April  1.  The  figures  for 
May  1,  will  undoubtedly  be  considerably 
higher  and  the  danger  of  shortage  cor¬ 
respondingly  less. 

“Tell  the  publishers  not  to  worry.’’ 


were  Contemplating  entering  the  Boston 
newspaper  field  with  1  cent  tabloid 
newsiiapers,  one  or  both  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  field.  What  the  Hearst  interests 
will  eventually  do  with  the  Record  and 
whether  or  not  they  will  enter  the 
morning  field  with  a  t.abloid  daily  is 
problematical. 

.All  that  has  taken  place  to  date  is  a 
change  in  the  style  and  makeup  of  the 
Record,  with  the  addition  of  several 
pages  of  photographs,  including  the 
first,  last,  and  two  center  pages,  where¬ 
as  before  it  was  bought  by  Hearst  it 
carried  but  two  inner  pages  of  pictures. 

The  first  day  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Record  carried  a  lead  edi¬ 
torial  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  day 
has  come  when  the  vast  majority  of 
the  public  demands  real,  not  word,  pic¬ 
tures  of  current  events,  in  other  words, 
an  attempt  to  educate  Bostonians  to 
read  a  daily  pictorial  paper. 

The  Sunday  -Advertiser  controlled  by 
Mr-  Hearst  carried  on  Sunday  a  full 
page  advertisement  calling  attention  to 
the  rejuvenating  Record  with  pages  of 
photographs  urging  everyone  to  try  the 
Record  now.  The  price  still  remains 
two  cents. 


NEW  TABLOID  IN  NEW  YORK? 


Rumor  Says  Hearst  Daily  Will  Start 
Immediately — No  Confirmation 

The  Bulletin,  a  new  illustrated  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  with  William  Randolph 
Hearst  as  publisher  and  Victor  Watson 
editor,  will  appear  Monday,  according 
to  Park  Row  rumor  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press. 

The  rumors,  it  can  he  added,  say  that 
the  new  daily  will  be  issued  from  the 
plant  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
and  that  the  editorial  rooms  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  quarters  recently  vacated 


by  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Hearst  organization  refused 
to  comment  on  the  rumor  and  all  efforts 
to  confirm  or  secure  a  positive  denial 
were  unavailing. 


Goes  to  Tabloid 

La  Prensa,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  of  Havana,  Cuba,  has  gow 
to  the  tabloid  size.  In  general  style  it 
is  following  the  make-up  of  the  Nes 
York  Daily  News. 


FAVOR  BRITTEN  RADIO  BILL 


House  Committee  Would  Amend  Li« 
To  Legalize  Use  of  Navy  Wireleu 

Washi.n'gtox,  May  12.— -A  favoraW 
report  has  been  made  by  the  Houst 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  am 
Fisheries  on  the  Britten  resolution  to 
extend  the  use  of  Government-ownei 
radio  stations  by  the  press  of  the  Unite 
States.  This  resolution  was  urged  it 
the  previous  Congress  by  a  committet 
of  the  leading  newspapers  and  press  as¬ 
sociations  which  receive  extensive  over 
seas  news  reports.  .Adoption  of  t! 
measure,  it  is  held,  would  constitute : 
forward  stride  toward  increased  fac 
tics  and  lower  charges. 

The  changes  in  existing  law,  as  - 
forth  by  the  Committee  in  reporting  t  - 
resolution  to  the  House  are  as  follow- 

The  effect  of  the  first  changq  is  that  n??- 
papers  and  press  associations  are  required  ts 
pay  the  same  rates  for  press  messages  wbirii 
are  charged  by  privately  owned  and  ope;,: 
stations  for  the  same  kind  of  service,  except 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  reception  d 
transmission  of  messages  passing  between 
United  States  and  the  Orient.  At  the  prtjv. 
time  the  Navy  Department  charges  less  n- 
than  do  the  privately  owned  companies  t 
press  service  between  the  Pacific  coast  a: 
Hawaii  and  Guam.  It  is  not  desired  or  intend 
ed  to  disturb  that  arrangement  by  this  pri^ 
posed  legislation.  As  stated  in  the  r^rt 
this  committee  on  the  above  act  of  June;. 
1920,  the  committee  believes  “that  a  rate  sA 
ciently  low  to  encourage  communication 
the  Orient  should  be  made.’*  On  the  Atlr 
coast  the  newspapers  and  the  press 
tions  have  heretofore  paid  the  Navy  De^ar 
ment  the  same  rates  as  are  charged  by  pri.v 
owned  corporations,  although  the  joint 
tion  of  June  5,  1920,  w’ould  have  pent  - 
lesser  rates.  The  requirement  for  equal  • 
is  proposed  in  this  amendment  because  of 
unrestricted  use  to  June  30,  1922,  of  the  NV 
Department  service  for  press  messages  a 
thorized  by  the  proposed  changes  in  the  'r 
proviso. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  5?.: 
proviso  is  to  give  the  newspapers  and 
press  associations  the  use  of  the  Navy  Dr 
ment  service  without  hindrance  or  interm 
to  June  30,  1922,  and  to  extend  the  ter?-; 
tion  of  all  rights  under  section  2  from  Juor 
1922,  to  June  30,  1922.  Lender  the  re'olu 
of  June  5,  1920,  the  Secretary  of  Com 
may,  when  such  conditions  exist,  notify  -- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  privately  »' 
and  operated  stations,  are  capable  of  mr  * 
the  normal  communication  requiremeots  : 
all  commercial  messages,  including  press  ^ 
sages,  and  thereupon  the  right  to  use  the  N 
Department  service  shall  cease.  As  a  ' 
of  fact,  the  Department  of  Commerce  iv  - 
such  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj’:  ■■■= 
in  so  doing  did  not  differentiate  between 
commercial  messages  and  press  messages,  ^ 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  as  weCt 
the  desire  ot  the  newspapers  and  press 
ciations,  that  a  differentiation  should  be 
between  ordinary  commercial  messages 
press  messages.  At  the  present  time  the  « 
newspapers  and  press  associations  of  the  c  = 
try  are  seeking  to  arrange  for  more 
and  satisfactory  service  for  the  transsi-'j 
of  news  to  the  United  States  with  the 
facilities  in  other  countries,  and  they 
resented  to  the  committee,  and  the 
believe,  that  it  would  be  a  material  im  • 
them  in  securing  proper  service  in  Europe^ 
be  able  to  guarantee  continuous,  adequate 
ice  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  some'” 
tain  specified  time.  This  can  be  done  u 
law  is  changed  so  that  the  DepartmeDt  ^ 
Commerce  and  the  Navy  Department  shall  * 
unable  to  discontinue  the  service  for  P 
messages  at  any  time  prior  to  June  30, 

In  reporting  favorably  this  amendinf 
solution  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
tee  to  open  the  question  of  Government  oj-  - 
tion  or  control  of  radio  service.  The  poj' 
is  merely  to  assure  to  the  news  , 

the  country  a  continuous,  undisturbed  i 
to  the  date  fixed  for  the  termination  ot 
ernment  operation  of  radio  stations  for  ^ 
uses,  viz.  June  30.  1922.  Early  *ctioc  j 

essential  if  the  proposed  changes  shall  oe  • 
any  benefit  to  tne  press.  There  is  •  j 
and  national  interest  in  securing  speedy  wK 
mission  of  news  between  our  counts  ^ 
other  lands.  The  owners  of  P^*^^*.^*?* a  j 
tions  are  building  new  properties  1 

hoped,  will  be  able  to  give  adequate 
by  June  30.  1922.  hut  at  the  present 
assistance  of  the  Navy  Department 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

retain  p.  o.  circulation  report 
I.  C.  M.  A.  CONVENTION  DEMANDS 


Circulators  Oppose  Publicity  Through  Audit  Bureau  Alone — 
Watching  “Welfare  Laws” — A.  G.  Lincoln  President — 
Indianapolis  Gets  1922  Convention 


By  FENTON  DOWLING 


^OLU-MBUS,  Ga.,  May  12. — Opposi- 
tioii  to  the  campaign  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law  requiring  publishers  to  state 
circulations  twice  a  year  was  voiced  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circutation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  May  10  to  12,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  close  vote,  the  Canadian 
members  refraining  from  ballotting. 

Indianapolis  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  i)lace,  following  an  invitation 
extended  by  John  M.  Schmid  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  on  behalf  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Indianapolis  dailies. 


Sad — very  sad-^was  this  youthful  member 
of  the  family  of  Lincoln — 

A.  G.  Lincoln  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  was  elected  president  and  other 
ufficers  were  chosen  as  follows:  First 
vice-president,  J.  J.  Lynch;  second  vice- 
president,  M.  W.  Flower;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  Star, 
(re-elected).  New  directors  elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years:  John  N.  Toler, 
T.  J.  Kavanagh  and  Charles  Payne. 

Seventy-one  new  applicants  were 
elected  to  membership,  bringing  the 
total  membership  close  to  six  hundred. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  meetings  were  dis¬ 
cussions  and  consideration  of  news¬ 
boys’  and  carriers’  welfare  so  seriously 
threatened  by  pending  legislation  in  al¬ 
most  every  state  represented  in  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  employment  of  minors 
and  aimed  at  the  welfare  of  newsboys 
and  carriers  of  every  newspaper.  A  bill 
already  introduced  at  Washington  if 
adopted,  is  likely  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  dangerous  legislation  in  every  state. 
Circulators  were  cautioned  to  enlist 
their  publishers  to  request  members  of 
state  legislatures  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  bills  aiming  to  destroy  newsboy 
activities  and  requesting  that  such  meas¬ 
ures  be  analyzed  before  enactment  into 
law. 

A  resolution  at  the  Wednesday  meet¬ 
ing  suggested  that  the  A.  B.  C.  require 
newspaper  members  to  publish  figures 
monthly  was  defeated  but  resolution 
commending  the  publication  of  circula¬ 
tion  figures  as  now  required  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  urging  continuance  of  this 
method  was  passed  by  a  close  vote, 
^ring  the  disetJssion  of  this  subject 
'he  chairman  who  is  a  Canadian  mem¬ 


ber,  refrained  from  entering  the  con¬ 
test  and  Canadian  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  kept  out  of  the  voting. 

A  resolution  adopted  as  follows : 

“Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  enacted  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  newspapers  to  publish  statements 
of  circulation  at  intervals,  and 

“Where.as,  this  law  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  vehicle  whereby  most  publishers 
have  brought  their  circulation  totals  to 
the  attention  of  advertisers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,  and 

“Whereas,  this  form  of  publicity  has 
resulted  to  the  benefit  of  the  publisher 
and  advertiser  alike,  and 

“Whereas,  it  is  important  that  no 
action  be  taken  by  Congress  to  repeal 
or  otherwise  modify  this  law  and  there¬ 
by  weaken  it,  therefore,  be  it 

“Re.solved,  that 
the  International 
Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  in 
convention  assem¬ 
bled  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  any 
modification  or  re¬ 
peal  of  said  law 
which  will  confine 
the  publicity  of 
said  circulation 
totals  to  private 
channels  for  pri¬ 
vate  gain,  and  be 
it  further 

“Resolved,  that 
copies  of  this  res¬ 
olution  be  sent  to 
the  Postal  Com- 
m i 1 1  e  e  s  of  the 
Congress  of  the 
United  States  and 
to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  be 
spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  as- 
.sociation.’’ 

The  next  meeting  place  decided  in 
novel  manner  by  contenders  from  ten 
cities  assembling  in  committee  and  con¬ 
sidering  advantages  of  all  applicants. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.  to  hold  the  1922  convention 
at  Indianapolis.  Wires  were  sent  Wed¬ 
nesday  by  Hilton  U.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  Ben 
F.  Lawrence,  general  business  manager 
of  the  Star  League  of  Indiana;  John  H. 
Lederer,  general  manager  of  the  Indiana 
Daily  Times,  and  John  B.  Reynolds  to 
the  convention,  urging  that  the  next  con¬ 
vention  be  held  at  Indianapolis  pointing 
out  that  because  of  central  location  of 
Indianapolis,  more  circulation  managers 
would  attend  the  annual  convention 
here  than  any  other  city.  The  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  in  having  the  largest  convention 
in  its  history  at  Indianapolis  last  year 
was  cited.  John  M.  Schmid,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
presented  the  invitation  in  person  to  the 
convention. 

Upwards  of  125  circulation  managers 
were  welcomed  to  Columbus  in  true 
Southern  spirit  by  local  hosts  and  who 
provided  entertainment  and  working 
facilities  which  have  scarcely  ever  been 
surpassed  anywhere  in  former  conven¬ 
tions.  The  board  of  directors  were  en¬ 
tertained  first  evening  by  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  elaborate  dinner,  Ralston 


for  May  14,  1921 

Hotel,  where  chairman,  W.  E.  Page, 
of  the  Columbus  Ledger,  was  toastmas¬ 
ter. 

Julian  Harris,  son  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  and  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Enquirer-Sun,  represented  local  publish¬ 
ers  at  the  dinner  and  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H. 
Gordon.  U.  S.  A.,  in  behalf  of  the  local 
Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning,  per¬ 
sonally  delivered  an  invitation  to  the 
newspaper  circulators  to  visit  Camp 
Benning,  where  a  demonstration  was 
staged  for  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
evening. 

The  Circulation  Managers  were  guests 
with  committees  on  Military  affairs,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
appropriations  and  Charles  H.  Harrison 
of  .American  Legion. 

The  big  demonstration  was  purposely 
timed  for  May  11,  in  honor  of  the  visi¬ 
tors  which  was  a  recognition  paralleled 
by  no  other  reception  accorded  the  body. 

W.  E.  Page,  of  the  Columbus  Ledger, 
an  active  member  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  in 
co-operation  with  local  publishers,  was 
responsible  for  this  signal  distinction. 

Col.  R.  B.  Malone,  director  of  classes  at 
Camp  Benning,  appeared  before  the  con¬ 
vention  assembled  Tuesday  morning  and 
made  a  thrilling 
address  to  the 
members  and  re¬ 
peated  the  invita¬ 
tion  already  ex¬ 
tended. 

Rain  prevented 
the  big  plan  in- 
V  0  1 V  ing  upwards 
of  $25,000  expen¬ 
diture  from  being 
carried  out  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  business 
program  of  the 
convention  was 
under  way  early 
Tuesday  and  work 
accomplished  each 
day  under  the 
cheerful  surround¬ 
ings  supplied  by 
local  hosts  made 
the  work  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

J.  J.  Kirk. 
Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer,  told  what 
feature  gets  and  holds  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  for  a  metropolitan  daily 
on  Sunday  newspaper.  He  said : 

“These  particular  features  in  part  are  the 
electrical  section  appearing  Wednesday  of  each 
week,  and  the  food  section  appearing  Friday  of 
each  week.  We  find  these  features  to  be 
particulatly  valuable  as  to  attention  value  in 
the  home.  They  are  practical  in  nature— the 
electrical  section  being  based  entirely  on  elec* 
tricity  as  applied  to  the  home.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  section  also  adds  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  value,  as  all  copy  pertains  to  electrical 
appliances  for  the  home. 

“The  food  section  appearing  on  Friday  of 
each  week  holds  a  strong  appeal  for  the  woman, 
especially  the  woman  of  the  household.  This 
section  carried  timely  food  news,  helps,  hints, 
and  suggestions;  recipes,  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment;  it  is  a  section  of  household  economics. 
The  food  section  is  timely — each  season  brings 
news  of  household  items  as  applied  to  that 
particular  season.  This  is  a  valuable  attention 
holder,  interesting  women  and  the  thrifty  house 
man  as  well. 

“As  applied  to  rural  circulation,  we  6nd 
our  daily  market  page  to  be  the  criterion 
throughout  Ohio.  This  is  exceptionally  strong, 
and  is  a  circulation  holder. 

“The  complete  story  feature  is  so  strong  that 
its  discontinuation  is  marked  almost  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  sharp  drop  in  sales,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  for  every  week  that  the 
feature  is  withheld.  The  adding  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  brings  the  figure  back  to  normal  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

“Ft  is  safe  to  say  that  any  feature,  to  be 
successful  in  producing  sales  either  daily  or 
Sunday,  must  be  timely — must  be  full  of  color, 
and  carry  a  general  appeal.'* 

John  M.  Schmid,  Indianapolis  News, 
in  the  course  of  discussing  the  status  of 
the  circulation  manager,  said: 

“When  newspapers  fail  to  put  their  circula¬ 
tion  managers  on  the  same  high  plane  as  they 
do  other  departmental  managers,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  develop  an  inefficient  circula¬ 
tion  organization  and  consequent  difficulty  in 
retaining  reader  prestige  and  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  When  you  find  a  successful  newspaper — 


OIK  with  a  large  circulation  and  big  advertising 
patronage — you  will  find  the  paper  in  which 
there  is  the  closest  co-operation,  which  a  direct¬ 
ing  head  to  whom  all  department  managers 
look  alike.” 

M.  \V.  Halmbacher,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  spoke  on  informing  farmers 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  newspaper, 
saying : 

“The* farmer  now  is  receiving  less  for  his 
farm  products  than  he  has  at  any  time  in 
recent  years.  It  is  only  natural  for  him  to 
wonder  why  he  is  forced  to  pay  an  increased 
price  for  his  daily  newspapers.  The  average 
farmer  is  somewhat  skeptical  and  suspicious 
and  he  usually  takes  with  a  grain  of  salt  what 
the  publisher  may  have  to  say  in  regard  to 
increased  postage  rates,  print  paper  costs,  etc. 
This  makes  the  question  of  educating  him  along 
these  lines  somewhat  difficult,  and  means  that 
the  subject  must  be  handled  diplomatically.  In 
other  words,  he  must  be  more  or  less  indirectly 
advised  in  order  that  the  desired  results  be 
obtained. 

“The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  in  all 
of  their  circulation  campaigns  for  the  last 
several  years  have  always  given  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  prospects,  more  especially  the  farmers, 
figures  on  w’hite  newsprint  paper,  increased 
postage  rates  and  increased  cost  of  production 
as  compared  with  the  subscription  price. 

“These  figures  given  to  the  subscribers  more 
in  a  news  way  than  included  in  the  selling 
argument  permits  him  to  get  some  idea  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  constantly  mounting  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  relation  of  such  cost  to  the 
Subscription  rates.  It  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
be  continually  calling  the  attention  of  the 
prospective  subscriber  to  the  fact  that  that  your 
subscription  rate  is  high,  but  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  of  your  newspaper  and  make 
him  forget  the  price.  I  believe  the  same  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  more  readily  by  making 
him  feel  that  hs  is  getting  his  newspaper  at  a 
bargain  for  the  price  asked  him  than  by  trying 
to  explain  to  him  why  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
the  increased  rate." 

C.  D.  O.  Rourke,  Dayton  Journal,  dis¬ 
cussed  rotogravure  sections  and  their 
expense,  as  follows : 

“I  believe  that  the  rotogravure  supplement 
should  pay  its  own  way  by  adequate  advertis¬ 
ing  income.  If  this  cannot  be  done  then  the 


—but  when  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  elected  him  presi¬ 
dent  A.  G.  just — well  look  at  him 
fellow  circulators 

section  is  an  expensive  burden — too  expensive 
to  be  charged  to  an^^  department,  either  the 
circulation  or  the  editorial  department.  One 
might  argue  that  on  this  theory  we  should 
abandon  the  comic,  magazine  and  other  non- 
income-producing  sections  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  But  this  would  not  be  sound,  for  they 
are  produced  very  cheaply  indeed,  compared 
wilth  the  rotogravure,  which  most  newspapers 
cannot  themselves  produce  but  must  buy  in 
bulk  and  pay  the  printers’  overhead  and  add  to 
that  a  generous  profit.  The  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment  is  a  good  circulation  getter.  Every  aadi- 
tiona)  feature  of  great  popularity  is,  on  both  a 
large  and  small  scale,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  other  fellow  is  not  doing  the  same  thing. 
But  if  all  competitors  add  the  rotogravure  we 
are  all  back  where  we  were  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  increased  circulation  effect  is  very 
logically  next  to  nothing, 

L.  Williamson,  Memphis  News-Scimi¬ 
tar,  talked  on  the  quasi-editorial  subject 
of  scare-heads,  double-column  heads  and 
run-over  stories.  He  said : 

“The  great  army  of  newspaper  readers,  I 
believe,  are  not  much  disturbed  by  scare  head¬ 
ings;  in  fact  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  great 
majority  of  readers  like  to  see  the  news  of 
the  day  in  lar^e  type  and  a  well-built  headline 
should  result  in  increased  street  sales.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  nothing  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
newspaper  reader  that  will  to  quickly  disturb 
his  peace  of  mind  as  when  he  discovers  that 
he  has  been  fooled  by  a  fake  headline.  It  is 
therefore,  gratifying  to  note  that  for  some 
years  past,  newspaper  publishers  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  truth  not  only  in  head¬ 
lines  but  in  every  page  of  the  paper,  is  the 

(Continued  on  page  42)  , 
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SUTER  ADDS  TELEGRAM 
TO  ADVERTISER 


Second  Purchase  in  Week,  Involving 

$100,000,  Gives  Publisher  Seven- 
Day  Publication — Plan  to  Use 
Telegram  Plant  Only 

Two  newspaper  deals  in  one  city  with¬ 
in  one  week  is  the  record  of  Herman 
Suter  and  his  associate,  Ralph  K.  Govin, 
Jr.,  who  this  week  added  the  Elmira 
Y.)  Sunday  Telegram  to  the  six- 
day  Morning  Advertiser,  their  purchase 
of  which  was  noted  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
I.I.SHER  last  week.  The  purchase  of  the 
Telegram  includes  the  building,  plant 
an<l  :>u^incss.  For  the  present  both 
plants  will  he  used,  hut  it  is  intended 
soon  to  issue  both  pajK-rs  frf<m  the  Tele¬ 
gram  plant.  Staffs  of  both  papers  will 
he  retained  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  .Suter,  who  will  be  gener.'d  man¬ 
ager  oi  both  paiiers.  It  is  said  that  the 
purchase  price  for  the  Telegram  was 
SKKUKMt. 

Mr.  Sitter’s  purchase  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tiser  was  negotiated  by  C.  M.  Palmer  of 
Xew  A'ork  and  the  Telegram  deal  was 
put  through  by  Milo  Shanks,  former 
owner  of  the  -Advertiser. 

Harry  S.  Brooks,  who  has  conducted 
the  Telegram  since  its  establishment  42 
years  ago,  will  retire  and  in  Sunday's 
Telegram  made  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  : 

“To  All  My  Old  Friends: 

"Tomorrow,  at  8  -A.  M.,  standard 

time,  the  writer  will  transfer  to  a 
younger  generation  of  good  Xew  A'ork 
State  newspaper  men  his  financial,  man¬ 
agerial  and  editorial  control  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram. 

“In  the  newspaper  harness  from  six¬ 
teen  to  sixty-nine  entitles  me  to  a  much 
needed  [iliysical  rest  and  a  well-earned 
mental  vacation. 

“On  the  Telegram  firing  line  for  forty- 
two  consecutive  years — ever  since  the  pa¬ 
per  saw  the  light  of  day — and  right  on 
it  from  daylight  till  dark,  and  often 
long  after  dark,  it  is  high  time  1  ‘let  up’ 
on  the  gait  I  have  been  going  and  get 
over  on  'low  speed.’ 

“Hence ! 

“Pm  going  to  grab  at  every  good,  big. 
branch  of  pleasure  as  it  passes  and  do 
my  level  best  to  hang  on  to  them  for  a 
few  years  to  come. 

“I  may  get  lonesome,  but  I  guess  1 
will  live  longer  to  enjoy  the  earthly 
fruits  of  my  untiring  and  unselfish  news- 
liaper  efforts.  .At  least  I  hope  to  do  so. 

“My  successors  are  experienced  and 
thoroughly  competent  business  men.  I 
shall  assist  them,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  along  the  road  to  future  finan¬ 
cial  success.  1  bespeak  for  them  the 
best  wishes  of  my  hundreds  of  personal 
and  professional  friends  throughout  the 
Telegram’s  territory. 

“With  these  few  words  of  thanks  and 
a  sincere  lioi>c  that  all  will  go  well  with 
everybody  until  the  final  summons. 

“Good-bye.  Good  luck  to  everybody.’’ 

The  Telegram's  building  is  six  years 
old.  two-story  brick  and  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  and  includes  complete  newspaper 
publishing  equipment  and  a  photo-en¬ 
graving  plant.  The  Telegram  conducts 
no  job  printing  department  and  it  has 
not  been  decided  whether  that  branch 
of  the  Advertiser’s  business  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  new  management. 

Mr.  Suter  in  his  announcement  of  the 
Telegram’s  purchase,  said: 

“In  entering  the  Elmira  field  we  do 
so  with  the  feeling  that  its  citizens  will 
demand  of  us  a  newspaper  that  does 
credit  to  the  city.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  character  and  strength  of  a  city  are 
shown  by  its  newspapers.  This  leads  me 
to  say  a  word  about  that  excellent  even¬ 


ing  newspaper,  the  Star-Gazette.  Where- 
ewr  it  goes  it  reflects  credit  on  the  city 
of  ICImira.  It  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  be>t  evening  newspapers  of  the 
country.  While  in  a  measure  we  will  be 
competitors  and  may  differ  over  matters 
of  public  policy  from  time  to  time,  our 
competition  will  be  on  the  square  and 
diffe/ences.  when  they  do  arise,  will  be 
on  principle  and  not  on  senseless  news- 
pa])er  heckling." 

Mr.  Suter,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  lieen  in  newspaper  work  over  20 
years,  dividing  his  extra  time  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University  between  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball.  track  athletics  and  reporting.  -After 
four  years  in  Washington,  he  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 


FRANK  FEHLMAN  NAMED 
AD  CLUB  PRESIDENT 


Retiring  Secretary  “Syd”  Clarke 
Elected  as  Director  in  Sharp  Con¬ 
test — Club  Has  Surplus 
of  $20,000 


Election  night  at  the  .Advertising  Club 
of  Xew  A’ork  on  Tuesday  brought  out 
a  houseful  of  members  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  outcome  of  the  balloting 
and  in  the  doings  that  accompanied  and 
followed  the  dinner. 

Usually  the  ticket  placed  in  nomina¬ 
tion  each  year  is  elected  without  opposi¬ 


The  beautiful  home  of  the  combined  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Telegram  and  Advertiser  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Herman  Suter  by  the  sale  of  the  former. 


Tennessean  and  later  was  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Times.  He 
was  engaged  in  newspaper  syndicate 
work  until  the  war,  during  which  he  was 
.active  in  the  foreign  press  cable  and 
wireless  service,  serving  as  manager  of 
the  Pari'  office  for  a  year.  He  is  now 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
-Advertiser  and  Telegram. 

His  associate,  Ralph  R.  Govin,  Jr., 
was  born  in  Xew  A’ork  City,  and  is  also 
a  Princeton  product.  He  left  the  uni¬ 
versity  during  the  war  to  enter  the  avia¬ 
tion  service  and  was  later  assigned  to 
the  artillery.  He  entered  the  newspaper 
business  after  the  war,  serving  on  the 
atlvertising  staff  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
A’a. )  Gazette,  whence  he  went  to  Elmira. 


'OREGON  JOURNAL  GETS  VERDICT 


Jury  Holds  Expose  of  Lawyer  Not 
Libellous 

The  Portland  Oregon  Journal  has 
won  a  verdict  in  the  case  for  $168,000 
libel  damages  brought  against  it  by  Lee 
Roy  E.  Keeley,  a  debarred  lawyer  of 
Portland.  The  jury  found  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  with  one  dissenting  vote.  This  was 
the  second  libel  case  to  be  lost  by  Keeley 
within  the  last  month.  The  fir.st  was 
brought  against  the  Oregonian  for 
$l-sO.O(X).  It  was  decided  when  the  court 
.lirccted  a  verdict  against  Keeley  on  the 
ground  that  the  publication  objected  to 
was  not  libelous  per  se  and  that  Keeley 
had  not  alleged  extrinsic  facts  in  his 
pleadings  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
actionable.  The  two  hearings  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  previous  libel 
cases  in  Portland  courts.  The  Journal 
case  was  under  way  from  -April  20  to 
May  4,  when  the  verdict  was  returned. 

Keeley  sued  the  Journal  for  printing  a 
scries  of  si.x  news  articles  and  an  editor¬ 
ial  attacking  him  for  his  activities  in 
connection  with  a  40  per  cent  fee  secured 
by  him  from  a  widow  whose  husband 
had  been  killed  in  an  industrial  accident. 


tion  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to 
arouse  si>ecial  interest  in  the  event.  This 
year,  however,  a  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  thought  that  Herbert  K.  Stroud, 
whose  term  of  office  as  director  had 
expired,  ought  to  be  re-elected  instead 
of  “Syd”  Clarke,  the  retiring  secretary, 
who  was  the  regular  nominee.  The 
campaign  carried  on  in  his  behalf  was 
short,  hut  it  stirred  up  a  lot  of  e.xcite- 
meiit  and  some  acrimony. 

However,  when  the  polls  closed  and 
the  ballots  were  counted  it  was  found 
that  Mr  Clarke  had  received  411  votes 
and  Mr.  -Stroud  184.  Thereupon  there 
was  a  wild  outburst  of  applause  by  those 
who  had  voted  for  him.  Mr.  Stroud 
took  his  defeat  philosophically — in  fact 
he  smiled  over  it,  while  some  of  his 
supporters  looked  seriously  disappointed. 

The  entire  ticket  elected  was  as  fol¬ 
low  :  President,  Frank  E.  Fehlman, 
Chnrchill-Hall  C’ompany;  vice-president, 
Charles  C.  Green,  James’  .Advertising 
-Agency;  treasurer,  Oliver  B.  Merrill; 
directors,  Herman  G.  Halsted,  of  Paul 
Block,  Inc.,  term  two  years ;  George  \V. 
Hopkins,  of  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
Company,  term  three  years,  and  Sydney 
R.  Clarke,  term  three  years. 

The  heavy  vote  cast,  592,  indicated  the 
unusual  interest  in  the  election.  It  was 
the  largest  ever  cast  at  an  -Ad  Club  elec¬ 
tion  in  Xew  A’ork. 

Frank  E.  Fehlman,  vice-president, 
presided  at  the  business  meeting  in  the 
absence  of  President  Hopkins,  who  had 
gone  to  Chicago.  Richard  AA’cvill,  who 
had  heen  retjuested  to  make  a  report 
concerning  conditions  at  the  Fox  Hills 
Hospital,  where  disabled  soldiers  are 
being  treated  for  injuries  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  reported  that  the  men 
lacked  some  of  the  necessities  and  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  and  suggested  that  the 
club  raise  $100  to  supply  them  to  those 
in  greatest  need.  The  hat  was  passed 
around  the  room  and  $121  was  sub¬ 
scribed  as  a  relief  fund. 

.Among  the  committee  reports  sub¬ 


mitted  was  that  of  the  house  committee 
of  which  -A.  A’an  Gytenbeek  is  chair¬ 
man.  The  showing  made  by  the  restau¬ 
rant  during  the  year  ending  .April  30,  re¬ 
vealed  an  apparent  loss  of  $2,978.31.  In 
October  the  custom  was  inaugurated  of 
charging  the  dining  room  its  share  of  the 
rent.  If  this  charge  was  omitted  from 
the  final  figures  the  restaurant  would 
show  a  profit  of  $2,552.90.  The  total 
receipts  were  $75,264  and  the  expense- 
$72,337. 

-After  C.  C.  Green  had  submitted  the 
report  of  the  entertainment  committee, 
Mr.  Merrill  arose  and  said  that  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  the  past  year,  and  especially  upon 
the  annual  dinner  and  entertainment 
given  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  the  board  of 
directors  had  voted  to  present  to  each 
of  its  members  a  token  of  their  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Thereupon  Mr.  Merrill  called  off 
their  names  and  as  each  one  came  for¬ 
ward  gave  him  an  artistically  orna¬ 
mented  silver  watch  charm  pocket  knife. 

Reports  submitted  by  other  committees 
showed  that  22  speakers  have  addressed 
the  club  during  the  year ;  that  the  public 
siieaking  class  has  had  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  of  any  year — 62;  and  that  the 
advertising  course  has  had  40  students. 
The  treasurer’s  report  showed  that  the 
assets  of  the  club  amounted  to  $42.- 
011.77;  the  liabilities  to  $22,152.89;  and 
the  surplus  to  $19,858.88,  of  which  cash 
on  hand  was  $14,611.80.  Mr.  Merrill, 
the  treasurer,  said  that  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  bonds  of  the  club  would  he  im¬ 
mediately  called  in  and  paid. 


SHORT  COURSE  AT  ST.  PAUL 


Editorial  Subjects  Dominant  on  Three- 
Day  Program 

The  annual  short  course  for  Minne¬ 
sota  editors  was  held  May  5,  6  and 
at  the  farm  school  of  the  agricultural 
college.  St.  Paul  branch  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  Sixty  editors  took 
part.  There  was  contests  in  newspaper 
make-up  and  in  farm  news  departments 
in  country  newspapers,  with  $15  and  $10 
prizes  in  each,  offered  by  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  Minnesota  State  Fair. 
Problems  of  circulation-building,  news¬ 
gathering  and  kindred  m,atters  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  editorial  subjects  being  empha¬ 
sized. 

Herbert  R.  Galt,  managing  editor  oi 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  ex¬ 
plained  a  city  man’s  point  of  view  and 
Howard  Kahn,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  talked  on  the 
human  interest  story  and  how  to  write 
it.  .Addresses  were  made  by  AV.  B. 
Chamberlain  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
H.  B.  Wakefield  and  J.  H.  Todd  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  L.  G.  Hood, 
former  instructor  in  the  university 
school  of  journalism  .and  now  with  the 
Livestock  Journal.  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  C.  -A.  Prosser,  director  of  the 
Dunwoody  Institute,  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  university  schools  of  journalism 
which  exist  in  practically  every  state, 
F-.  E.  Sheldon,  supervisor  of  the  appren¬ 
tice  school  of  the  Lakeside  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  E.  E.  Baumgart,  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  school,  told  how  to  make 
newspapers  readable  and  how  to  train 
apprentices.  Prof.  Bristow  Adams,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  publications  of  the  New  A'ork 
-State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaa 
discussed  the  country  weekly  as  an 
institution  in  community  life.  H.  V. 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal.  was  host  at  the  evening  banquet 
which  concluded  the  sessions. 

The  Bemidji  Sentinel  took  first  prim 
and  the  Shakopce  Tribune  second  in  the 
make-up  contest  and  the  Wadena  Pion¬ 
eer-Journal  and  the  Northfield  No** 
took  the  farm  news  prizes. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

looking  a  boston  newspaper  gift 

HORSE  IN  THE  MOUTH 


Advertisers  Fight  Winning  Battle  to  Keep  Free  Art  and  Cuts  and 
Other  Things  That  Have  Been  Taught  to  Believe  Cost  Nothing 
— Half-Tone  Education  at  Straight  Matter  Cost 

By  BEN  MELLON 


rPHE  man  who  passed  along  the  clas- 

sic.  "never  look  a.  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,"  it  is  quite  evident,  never  made 
a  study  of  newspaper  conditions  in 
Boston. 

Boston  is  a  fighting  newspaper 
town:  other  cities  may  have  their  news 
bureaus  and  inihlishers’  organizations 
operated  by  hard  and  fast  rules,  hut 
that  is  not  true  of  the  metropolis  of 
Xew  England.  In  no  other  hig  city 
in  the  United  States  is  the  newspaper 
competition  as  hitter  as  it  is  there. 

.■\nd  with  this  competition  has 
grown  to  maturity  a  gift  horse  whose 
mouth  should  he  looked  into. 

This  particular  gift  horse  stalks  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Moston  every 
day  and  his  annual  feed  hill  amounting 
to  the  astounding  sum  of  $.100,000  or 
more  is  paid  by  the  publishers  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  city.  The 
name  of  this  gift  horse  is  free  art  and 
cuts  and  the  collective  group  to  which 
it  is  given  are  the  advertisers  of  the 
Hub. 

Tbe  newspapers  of  every  city  in 
.America  have  gone  through  the-gift- 
to-advertisers  iteriod  hut,  unlike  Bos¬ 
ton.  they  have  recovered  from  it. 

.About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  com¬ 
mercial  art  was  just  coming  into  its 
own,  it  was  used  generally  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  bait  to  attract 
local  merchants  to  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  and  really  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  department  store  volume. 
Hereafter  follows  the  story  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  gift  horse  in  Boston,  as 
it  is  told  with  different  hut  unimportant 
variations  by  the  business  heads  of 
that  city's  many  newspapers  and  some 
of  the  men  responsible  for  placing 
local  advertising. 

When  William  U.  llearst  entere<l 
the  field  with  his  .American  he  natu¬ 
rally  met  with  much  opposition  not 
only  from  the  other  newspapers  hut 
also  from  the  advertisers.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  latter  was  not  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  nature.  It  was  disclosed  in 
their  refusal  to  increase  advertising 
appropriations  to  include  his  news¬ 
paper. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Hearst  newspa.pers  have  stood  first  in 
the  development  of  newspaper  art  and 
the  Boston  .American  is  the  etjual  of 
any  one  of  his  other  newspapers  in 
that  respect. 

This  is  not  the  story'  of  Boston 
It  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r  competition — that  would 
take  several  books  to  tell — but  the  tale 
of  the  development  of  a  gift  horse  as 
tl  is  related  by  the  newspaper  and 
business  men  of  that  city. 

To  show  the  kind  of  service  adver¬ 
tisers  could  secure  by  placing  their 
advertising  in  the  American  it  is  said 
that  commonitlacc  and  even  crude  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  picked  from  the 
other  Boston  newspapers  and  the 
Hearst  art  department  was  turned 
loose  on  them.  When  the  product 
"as  finished,  a  solicitor  was  rushed 
post-haste  to  the  local  merchant  whose 
advertisement  had  been  doctored.  There 
"as  no  (|uestion  but  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  had  been  improved  and  it 
did  not  take  much  of  a  selling  talk 
to  convince  those  with  an  eye  for 
ooouty  and  who  understood  the  pull¬ 


ing  power  of  attractive  printe  1  busi¬ 
ness  solicitation,  that  the  Boston 
.-American  was  in  position  to  render 
a  service  that  would  mean  dollars  iiiid 
cents  atid  class  in  appeal. 

Other  newspapers  of  Boston  were 
forced  into  the  same  practice  as  a 
matter  of  self-defense.  It  might  be 
well  to  state  here  that  this  practice  was 
nation-wide,  so  far  as  the  big  cities 
were  concerned,  at  that  time. 

But  the  difference  between  Boston 
and  the  other  cities  was  marked.  In 
the  other  cities  it  ran  its,  hectic  race 
and  then  died  because  its  masters  re¬ 
fused  to  feed  it  out  of  their  annual 
earnings,  while  in  Boston  it  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  t.oday  and  it 
is  now  eating  up  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars^  that  would  otherwise 
qualify  as  newspaper  profits. 

From»free  art ,  it  was  only  a  step 
to  free  cuts.  Under  these  conditions 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  merchants 
of  the  Huh  should  become  uppish. 

Free  art  ceased  to  satisfy  the  more 
fastidious — that  had  become  the  right 
of  every  Merchant,  large  or  small,  who 
advertised! — and  several  who  bad  ideas, 
of  their  own  and  wanted  to  be  a  little 
different  announced  that  they  would 
relieve  tbe  greatly  overworked  art  de¬ 
partments  ofi  the  newspapers  and  put 
in  their  owti  arti^s.  This  did  re¬ 
lieve  the  strain  on  the  departments, 
but  not ‘on  the  purses  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

When  the  first  of  each  month  rolled 
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around  t.  ese  merchants  apportioned 
tl'.e  cost  of  their  art  departments 
among  the  newspapers  they  had  used, 
di  ducted  the  share  they  figured 
cl:argeable  to  each  from  each  bill  and 
c.e:.t  checks  for  the  balance.  (Ane  of 
t’.e  most  peculiar  things  about  this 
practice  was  that  it  seemed  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  everybody  con¬ 
cerned.  for  a  number  of  years  at  least. 

W'Tiile  Boston  advertisers  were  be¬ 
ing  educated  in  the  use  of  art  under 
these  conditions  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  driving  force  of  that  kind  of 
competition  should  result  in  other 
practices  just  as  wrong  in  the  conduct 
of  a  siu'cessful  ne.vspaper  business. 

With  free  art  and  free  cuts,  many 
Boston  advertisers  became  extrava¬ 
gant  in  their  use  of  both.  b'or  in¬ 
stance.  their  ideas  ran  largely  to  half¬ 
tones  and  mats  are  looked  upon  as 
being  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the 
rule  in  Boston  to  make  a  new  set  of 
cuts  for  each  advertisement  in  each 
newspaper  office. 

“Tbe  objection  to  mats  is  a  sound 
position  to  take,"  said  the  advertising 
manager  of  one  ne.vspaper.  "It  means 
cleaner  advertising,  better  results.  In 
fact  we  like  to  run  from  originals  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  us  better  looking  news¬ 
papers." 

Under  such  a  free  and  easy  system 
of  give  on  the  part  of  the  new'spapers 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  abuses 
would  creep  in.  I'or  instance,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  bead  of*  one  paper  told  me  re¬ 
cently  of  a  well-known  Boston  store 
that  operated  its  own  art  department 
under  the  newspapers-pay-the-bill 
plan.  Comparison  of  notes  by  several 
newspaper  advertising  men  disclosed 
t’  e  fact  that  this  store  was  collecting 
a  total  of  $88  from  the  newspapers  of 
Boston  to  meet  the  alleged  cost  of  an 
art  department  for  which  it  w'as  actu¬ 
ally  payiffg'  1^8.  ■  rEo^tunately  ‘  thi^ 
abuse  never  became  g^eral;  in  fact 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  FORES'mV? 


A  native  Iowa  elm  tree  for  every  grade  .schot  1  ground  in  Des  Moines! 

That  was  the  gift  of  Lafayette  Vc  ung,  Sr.,  pubbsher  t)f  the  Des  Moines 
Capital,  in  a  school  ground  beautification  program  fostered  by  the  Capital. 

In  the  accompanving  picture  Mr.  Young  is, shown  planting  a  tree  on  one  of 

the  school  grounds,  while  the  school  children  attest  their  enthusiasm  by  cheers 

and  waving  of  arms. 

The  sch(H)l  ground  improvement  campaign  culminated  in  a  beautiful  cere¬ 
monial  at  each  school  on  .Arbor  Day,  Ajiril  29.  .At  this  time  the  children  united 

in  nature  day  services,  and  dedicated  the  Lafayette  A'oung  trees,  putting  a  bronze 
marker  on  each  one. 

(  u'.tgsters  have  built  fences  around  the  trees  for  protection,  and  have 
pledged  tlumselves  to  give  them  care,  so  that  "their’’  trees  will  grow  to  magnifi- 
-.-.•.t  maturity.. 


it  was  rlire,  but  the  danger  of  it  was 
always  there. 

While  1  was  chatting  with  another 
Boston  newspaper  e.xecutive,  his  sec¬ 
retary  entered  the  office  and  handed 
him  a  note. 

"There  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  it  expensive  to  do  business  in 
this  city,”  he  remarked  to  me  as  he 
finished  reading  it.  "This  note  is  from 
one  of  our  large  stores  and  it  contains 
a  request  for  a  change  in  tomorrow’s 
ad  which  is  already  made  up.  They 
sent  that  note  down  here  by  messen¬ 
ger  and  reversed  the  cha.rges  on  the 
delivery.” 

.Another  Boston  newspaper  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  reversed  charges  on  mes¬ 
sages  from  advertisers  cost  it  $600 
last  year. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  put  on  its 
own  messenger  boys  to  handle  that 
paper’s  errand  business  and  is  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  reverse  charges  on  spe¬ 
cial  messenger  service  for  others.  The 
other  newspapers  are  watching  this 
experiment  with  keen  interest. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
publishers  of  Boston  know  the  total 
amount  of  the  rebates  that  they  give 
their  advertisers  under  the  system  of 
abuses  that  been  up  in  that  city  during 
the  last  twelve  years. 

The  total  annual  local  store  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  is  estimated  at  something 
between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  The 
amount  of  the  rebate  varies  according 
to  the  newspaper  office  you  are  in. 
The  most  conservative  estimate  given 
me  was  $300,(K)0;  from  that  it  went  up¬ 
ward  to  the  grand  total  of  $450,000. 
The  last  figure  was  given  by  an  exec¬ 
utive  of  one  of  the  strong  newspapers 
of  Boston  and  a  man  in  a  position  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

To  say  that  the  e.xecutive  heads  of 
Boston  newspapers  never  get  together 
on  questions  of  mutual  interest  would 
not  be  true;  neither  is  it  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Boston  publishers  have  an 
association  in  the  sense  that  ma,ny 
other  cities  have  today. 

Likewise  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  publishers  and  executives  of 
that  city  do  not  realize  that  the  present 
system  is  wrong  both  in  practice  and 
principle.  They  have  made  several 
efforts  to  get  out  from  under,  but  with-’ 
out  success.  The  most  notable  effort 
until  last  Spring  was  in  1915,  but  they 
were  blocked  by  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  bitter  competition  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  field. 

Last  Spring  all  of  the  newspapers 
got  together  and  decisive  action  was 
decided  upon.  The  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  had  forced  the  issue.  Free  art, 
free  cuts  and  apportionment  of  inde¬ 
pendent  art  department  costs  were 
ordered  abolished.  The  Retail  Trade 
Board  protested,  hut  without  avail.  T  he 
new  order  went  into  effect. 

The  Retail  Trade  Board  did  not  stop 
with  a  mere  protest,  however.  It 
started  out  to  find  a  way  to  defeat  the 
efforts  of  the  publishers  and  retained 
counsel  for  that  purpose. 

The  Retail  Trade  Board  is  just  what 
its  name  implies  and  its  membership 
includes  practically  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Boston  and  all  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  advertisers.  They  stood  together 
in  their  demands  for  a  continuation 
of  the  objectionable  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  which  the  publishers  attempted 
to  get  away  from.  In  this,  some  of 
them  were  even  unfair  to  themselves. 
For  instance,  there  are  some  a.dver- 
tisers  who  never  use  art  or  cuts  who 
joined  in  the  demand  for  the  old 
order:  the  rebate  to  some  on  art  work 
and  cuts  reaches  25  per  cent,  while  in 
{Coiiliitucd  on  page  20) 
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KEEPING  THEM  OUT  OFTEN  THE  WORK  I'.ave  to  he  tinally  i^iKtred  aiid  the  entire 

idea  would  eventually  die  out — as  it 

OF  A  MERCHANDISING  DEPARTMENT  sl'.oulil.  The  real  merchandising  depart- 

_  ment  will  keep  nut  oiu*  manufacturer 

A  Newspaper  Can  Survey  Its  Own  City  as  No  Outsider  Can  and  Give  ither^'to  cnmc  im  ''lt"'i!  guklecf^sorely 
Sound  Advice  and  Valuable  Information  on  hy  conditions  |)revailing  and  it  hews  to 

Marketing  Possibilities  : 

_  Suppose  John  Smith  &  Co.  s  advertis- 

B  T  J  YOUNG  manager  or  a  representative  of  his 

,,  ,  ...  .  HI..1  j  1  i..  I  1  agency  came  to  Philadelphia  and  waxed 

Merchanuising  l)t*i>artment.  Philaaelphia  Le«iger  " .  .  .  ,  ‘ 

wr-  ,  .  .  ■  r  11  1  1  •  1  enthusiastic  with  us  ahout  a  dehydrated 

IF  I  W  ERE  to  land  in  a  strange  city  1  here  are  still  soma  folks  who  think 

on  a  dark  night  and  didn’t  know  the  entire  State  of  California  hasks  Q,nii)anv  planned  to  put  on  the  market, 
whether  to  look  north,  east,  south  or  in  sunshine  all  the  year  round  and  are  Xhis  clam  powder  is  to  he  packed  in 

west  for  the  kind  of  a  hotel  1  wanted  suri'.rised  to  learn  tliat  there  is  a  good  sn,all  vials  three  or  four  to  the  carton 

or  had  no  real  notion  of  the  "lay"  of  deal  of  snow  in  northern  California  on  and  each  vial,  with  a  quart  of  boiling 

the  town,  and  I  was  suddenly  greeted  occasion.  .\nd  all  will  agree  that  some  milk,  would  provide  a  full  quart  of  clam 

hy  a  chap  I  had  met  at  some  time  of  such  folks  are  in  sales  and  advertis-  broth  for  little  cost  in  five  minutes, 

who  stayed  right  along  with  me  until  ing  e.xecutive  positions,  because  we  have  It  sounds  interesting  and  is  undouht- 

1  had  my  liearings  and  learned  some  either  met  them  or  heard  of  them.  cdly  a  fine  example  of  the  new  science 
things  about  the  city  I  wanted  to  know, 

I  would  feel  that  my  friend  was  a  sort 
of  lifesaver,  a  real  friend  in  need.  The 
chances  arc  that,  being  a  real  good  fel¬ 
low,  he  would  consider  the  whole  thing 
as  trifling  and  insist  that  he  was  only 
tfM)  glad  to  help.  etc. 

Hroadly,  this  illustrates  the  kind  of 
.service  the  modern  ncw.spaper  merchan¬ 
dising  department  is  intended  to  render 
— and  does  render. 

.\dvertising  as  a  business  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  past  decade,  and 
really  twenty  years  of  headway  during 
the  last  five  years  because  it  has  proved 
itself  worth  while  in  serious  emergen¬ 
cies.  The  advertising  seas  have  been 
pretty  well  charted  by  the  pioneers  in 
the  agency  and  publishing  fields  and 
their  succe.s.sors,  and  to  all  .should  go 
full  measure  of  credit  for  progress 
made. 

Newspaper  advertising's  luggest  recent 
contrihution  to  this  progress  is  the  mer¬ 
chandising  department. 

Has  Made  a  Chart 

Men  who  have  been  engaged  in  sales 
and  advertising  work  more  years  than 
I  have  known  that  until  go-ahead  news¬ 
papers  began  to  develop  merchandising 
or  trade  promotion  divisions  no  really 
dependable  data  on  specific  markets  was 
available,  or.  where  available,  was  co- 

,  .  .  Like  a  (uide  to  a  strancer  in  a  strange  city  is  the  Merchandising  Department  of  a 

1  he  sales  or  advertising  manager  or  newspaper.  How  it  can  best  be  used  by  advertisers  is  told  here  by  T.  J.  Young, 

agency  plans  executive  may  now  quietly  who  knows 

lock  the  door  of  his  private  office  and 

dige.st  frank,  neutral  and  thoroughly  de-  Hu^y  advertising  managers  and  agency  cf  dthydrat'.oii.  We  want  to  help  them 
Iieiidahle  reports  on  given  markets  as  chiffs  cannot  afford  to,  and  have  no  de-  and  we  wruhl.  of  course,  like  to  ac- 
produced  by  competent  and  sincere  mer-  sire  to  walk  in  circles  to  reach  a  given  kurw'edge  receipt  of  their  contract  for 
chaiidi>ing  department  investigators,  to-  point.  Like  the  man  landing  in  a  strange  advertising.  We  do  h.dp  them— to  stay 
irether  with  mans  of  the  iiewsnaner’s  ter-  city  they  realize  that  timely  information  i  tit. 


Like  a  guide  to  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city  is  the  Merchandising  Department  of  a 
newspaper.  How  it  can  best  be  used  by  advertisers  is  told  here  by  T.  J.  Young, 
who  knows 


chaiidi>ing  department  investigators,  to-  point.  Like  the  man  landing  in  a  strange 
gether  with  maps  of  the  newspaper’s  ter-  city  they  realize  that  timely  information 
ritory,  sidelights  on  the  buying  habits  suggestion  make  for  the  straight 


of  the  people  in  that  locality  and  other  bne  to  the  objective.  They  know  that 
intimate  data  so  essential  to  the  proper  ;i  fickle  public  has  a  habit  of  changing 


planning  of  a  sales  and  advertising 
drive. 


,.nu  sugg^esooi.  ...UKe  o  i  o  e  soa.s.u  .MARKET  F  R  TheSE  GoC.DS 

line  to  the  olij  ective.  1  hev  know  that 

a  fickle  public  has  a  habit 'of  changing  ‘  Philadel- 

its  preferences  on  food  products,  toilet  ' 


goods,  etc.:  else  how  cculd  it  pay  to  ad- 


He  will  learn  what  competition  he  has  vertise  a  new  article? 


fresh  clams.  l:as  on  every  corner  "oyster 
sa'oons’’  that  are  open  from  S.'ptember 


to  fact,  the  numlK'r  of  retail  outlets.  All  advertisirg  ni.n  argue  that  we  c"tl  rf  Apnl;  and  that  there  is 

kinds  of  combinations  .  r  dealer  organ-  I  rogress  by  change,  and  mo.st  of  us  compara.ively  little  demand  btr  either 
izatioiis:  whether  to  put  in  a  resident  know  that  an  al  sence  from  any  city  for  o'-  during  the  off  se.ason. 

salesmen  or  to  use  a  merchandise  broker  a  shert  period  will,  on  our  re-  'Vj  leh  wouh  be  the  cm  >  p.-rm^^^ 

-and  whv.  He  will  know  that  terri-  torn,  show  us  changes  in  even  the  ap-  "kich  the  dehydrateil  kind  cotih  l  ave 

tory.  in  theory  at  lea.st.  almost  as  well  pearance  of  the  city.  Whole  blocks  may  T 

as  the  manufacturer  who  happens  to  be  lave  been  torn  down  and  finer  struc-  Pl"”a'l'>l  T'- 

located  there,  and  possible  even  better  tiirts  erected.  To  keep  pace.  then,  with  en  er  r  ii.  (  e  p  iia. 

than  some  residents  who  should  know.  changes  in  s.-.cific  zones  we  can  and  Th-s  suggestion  wotildl.e  supported  by 
n  ^^koiild  lean  on  the  up-to-the-minute  statements  from  dealers  wholesalers  and 

I'o  I  I  iiKM  ?  t  J*  •  1  1*11  hrusdioldcrs  W  t  ininlit  tvtii  iro  so  t'lr 

intrchandis:n«:  depart  nent  winch  keeps  «*' w  c- n  i^n  so  on 

Most  rnanaj?v.*rs  say  they  know  Xew  of  thiir^s  ’t'dn  its  terri‘orv  >UK'sr.*st  that  inland  territorieN.  tar 

York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia  and  <  ther  and  g'lad  v  tells  ti.s  <,f ‘them  for  the  ask-  removed  from  the  possibilities  of  quick 

leading  markets.  True  to  a  certain  ex-  '  service  on  th.e  fresh  ch'tn,  he  selected  for 

tent,  like  the  sightseer  on  a  rubberneck  "  ’  ^  a  tryout  cam;  aign. 

and  iiossib]\-  not  as  well  Thev  tnav  X  T  C '!  Ill  V  M  !.!<rEN'.\R\  irnr  fetrbed  ^  X’ot  hv  anv  means 


wd'.ich  the  dehydrated  kind  could  have 
a  chance  to  compete  with  the  fresli.  and 
that  it  would  he  best  not  to  attempt  to 


statements  from  dealers,  wholesalers  and 
hruseholders.  We  might  even  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  inland  territories,  far 


leading  markets.  True  to  a  certain  ex-  ''  service  on  th.e  fresh  clam,  he  selected  for 

tent,  like  the  sightseer  on  a  rubberneck  "  ’  ^  a  tryout  cam;  aign. 

and  iiossibly  m  t  as  well.  They  may  X  t  C  a n:  v  Mf.rcen'arv  fetched?  Xot  hy  any  means, 

com.*  in  and  go  out  in  a  hurry,  spend  There’s  noti'.i^g  altruistic  in  the'work-  W,*  l  av*  si  ni'ar  cases  very  fretpiently. 
their  time  betweeai  hotel  and  certain  ings  of  th. .-  merchandising  department.  Thg  imaTirary  instance  is  merely  to 
hv<!ncs<  h'  u-e*'  and  think  they  know  the  tl  ough.  ■  n  t’le  other  hanil,  it  is  not  a  g-'ve  an  i  lea  of  the  desire  of  the  mer- 
city.  coldly  mercenary  idea.  1  have  stated  ch-ndi  dug  department  of  fie  dep.-ndahle 

Th.e  chances  are.  granting  they  know  that  merchandising  department  reports  n  v.rpaptr  to  h.ehi  mantifacturcrs  keep 
the  big  mark. 'ts  intimately,  which  is  open  arc  neutral.  My  that  1  mean  that  the  cle' r  of  t'lc  shoals, 
to  debate  in  most  instances,  they  prob-  lure  of  a  possibl.*  campaign  does  not  This  kind  of  service  is  being  giv.'ii 
ably  don’t  know  Xew  Orleans,  Haiti-  dictate  the  kind  of  a  report  furnished,  by  many  dci:artments  throughout  the 
more.  Cleveland  or  Minneapolis  even  If  it  were  to  do  so  the  obvious  funda-  country.  I’ll  wager  that  there  isn’t  a 
slightly.  nur.tals  of  such  a  department  would  niercl  andising  department  anywhere  th.at 


This  kind  of  service  is  being  giv.'ii 


hasn't  lots  of  evidence  in  its  files  to 
prove  that  it  has  been — and  is — render¬ 
ing  a  real  big  service  to  manufacturers. 

Such  service  is  not  confined  to  new¬ 
comers  in  the  market,  either.  Those 
who  have  been  with  us  for  years,  and 
jiointed  the  way  to  tho.se  who  have  since 
found  advertising  a  big  factor  for 
growth,  call  on  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  for  assistance  frequently.  If  the 
newest  plans  of  the  old  favorite  include 
the  securing  of  window  displays  to  add 
momentum  to  the  advertising  and  sales 
effort,  the  newspaper  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  rises  to  the  occasion. 

Found  Windows  .\-Pi,enty 

.Xu  established  favorite  line  of  toilet 
goods  was  recently  featured  in  a  large 
campaign  in  this  city  and  the  agency 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  window  displays  as  some  costly 
lithographed  cut-out  material  was  avail- 
able.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that  within 
three  days  the  manufacturer  had  re¬ 
ceived  requests  from  local  druggists  for 
over  three  hundred  displays.  More  were 
received  each  day  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
This  campaign  could  not  have  been  any¬ 
thing  hut  successful  because  of  the  dom¬ 
inating  advertising  and  large  number  of 
tie-up  displays  which  meant  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  those  druggists  was  assured. 

Multiply  this  concentrated  support  by 
wdiatever  number  of  cities  that  cam¬ 
paign  went  into  and  one  can  understand 
why  that  manufacturer  and  his  agency 
put  their  faith  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Xewspaper  advertising  plus  merchan¬ 
dising  department  co-operation  means, 
in  most  instances,  maximum  dealer  sup¬ 
port  and  a  consequent  judgment  of  a 
given  market  solely  on  its  merits.  The 
poor  market  is  easily  discovered  and 
avoided  and  the  responsive  territory 
gets  its  just  due — which  means  that  the 
appropriation  is  made  to  produce  where 
it  is  most  likely  to  do  so  and  wastage 
is  prevented. 

.Xbout  a  year  ago  I  met  a  clever  young 
fellow  who  was  then  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  a  concern  having  nation-wide 
distribution,  and  the  vice-president  of 
the  company. 

The  Bigger  Man  Knew 

In  discussing  newsp-aper  merchandis¬ 
ing  help  the  young  advertising  manager 
pooh-poohed  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
quite'  possible  such  assistance  could  be 
made  to  prove  a  worthwhile  asset  to  the 
company’s  plans  and  to  each  zone  man¬ 
ager,  fiarticularly.  His  vice-president 
did  not,  however,  ridicule  the  suggestion 
and  insisted  on  learning  more  about  it, 
finally  expressing  the  opinion  that  it 
shculd  mean  much  and  that  it  should  be 
used  wherever  possible.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  interested  to  learn  that  news- 
pavers  rendered  such  help. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  man  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  spending  an 
advertising  appropriation  should  take 
full  advantage  of  the  sincere  willingness 
I  f  the  progressive  newspaper  to  he  of 
service,  wh.-ther  an  immediate  contract 
i-  involverl  or  not.  Xewspaper  merchan¬ 
dising  departments  have  made  lots  of 
friends  because  of  the  things  they  have 
done  .111:1  are  willing  to  do.  The  big¬ 
gest  agencies  in  the  country  and  some  of 
th.e  biggest  manufacturers  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage — as  they  should.  .Xiul  if  it  has 
made  good  for  one  it  should  make  good 
for  another. 

Let  us  luqi'  that  1921,  the  year  for 
firhters.  the  year  for  men  who  plan  care- 
fu'ly  and  wiio  will  bring  into  action 
t  very  (  mice  of  power,  w  ho  are  inter¬ 
ested  like  good  generals  in  definitely  aF 
taining  one  objective  at  a  time  at  mini- 
iriim  cost,  will  see  more  manufacturers- 
more  advertising  managers  and  mort 
.ogency  executives  investigate  the  possi" 
bilities  for  service  offered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  merchandising  deiiartment. 
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business  men  themselves  to  blame 

FOR  DEARTH  OF  BUYING 

Who  Simply  Lie  Down,  Bemoan  Conditions  and  Wait  for 
Them  to  Improve  Are  Losingr,  While  Others  Who  Drive 
for  Business  Get  the  Big  Orders 


By  CHALMERS  L.  PANCOAST 

hiTORiAL  Note — Mr.  Pancoast,  fttrmerly  Eastern  director  of  merchandising  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  this  week  appointed  Eastern  Representative  in  the  national  advertising  field. 


IT  THE  BEGINNING  of  1921  Inisi- 

*  ness  men  were  divided  into  two 
..;es.  The  first  and  larger  class  con- 
,  ed  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  see 
■  it  would  happen.  The  second  class, 
■;;ii  in  the  minority,  consisted  of  those 

,  set  about  determinedly  to  lay  plans 
make  things  happen. 

There  was  stagnation  of  purchasing 
,,ier,  retarded  buying,  frozen  money, 
-  ney  turnover  more  rapid  than  the 

•  iver  of  goods  and  the  consumer 
on  strike. 

The  slogan  of  that  class  of  business 
nf,  were  just  waiting  for  business  to 
etern  to  normal  seemed  to  he  "Business 
s  Bad— What’s  the  use.’’  They  made  no 
cempt  to  change  business  conditions 
III  did  not  realize  that  if  business  was 
fil  it  was  the  fault  of  men  who  made 
attempt  to  do  anything  to  better  it. 
Those  who  simply  waited  for  business 
return  to  normal  made  these  problems 
;  re  difficult  to  solve  by  their  inactivity. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain 
nressive  business  men  who  were  anx- 
>  to  stabilize  business  and  who  made 
to  that  end. 

Every  newspaper  man  knew  that  the 
r'llrnis  arising  from  the  stagnation  of 
:',na<ing  power,  retarded  buying  and 
consumer  strike  was  a  state  of  mind 
:i  that  the  only  way  these  conditions 
ii  be  changed  was  through  news- 
Cc:  advertising ;  that  is,  changing  the 
■'umcr’s  state  of  mind. 

Must  Be  .Aroused 


Then  a  contest  was  announced  which 
was  known  as  the  "1921  Fighters’  con- 
te.st."  Ten  rewards  of  $100  each  were 
offered  for  the  best  examples  of  fighting 
salesmanship.  Xo  other  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Tribune  ever  brought  such 
wonderful  returns.  It  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  contest,  showing  that  thousands  of 
salesmen  had  caught  t’-c  spirit  of  fight- 


year.  using  big,  fighting  copy,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  put  over  a  big  idea.  The  "Wal¬ 
lop”  was  not  confined  to  the  advertising 
copy  but  e.xtended  to  the  salesmen  who 
got  back  of  the  advertising  campaign 
and  gave  it  the  best  they  had.  This 
meant  harder  work,  longer  hours,  more 
headwork,  more  footwork  and  an  op¬ 
timism  which  was  real  and  not  exagger¬ 
ated. 

Salesmen  who  could  think  of  nothing 
else  to  talk  about  but  hard  times  were 
of  no  use  in  a  campaign  of  this  kind. 
Salesmen  of  the  fighting  kind  were 
added  to  the  force,  with  the  result  that 
the  advertising  made  good,  the  salesmen 
made  good,  and  the  dealer  could  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  business  was  good. 

•At  the  same  time  the  hundreds  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  were  crying  that  business 
was  bad  and  that  it  was  no  use  making 
any  special  effort  were  shown  they  had 


This  article  is  hot  from  the 
firing  line.  Chalmers  L. 
Pancost  has  spent  every  day 
of  this  year  so  far  in  preach* 
ing  to  manufacturers  the 
gospel  that  advertising  and 
hard  work  will  and  does 
overcome  the  present  busi* 
ness  depression,  and  that 
every  business  man  in 
America  who  simply  waits 
for  improvement  is  to  blame 
if  improvement  doesn't  begin 
now. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  was  quick  to 
that  the  most  practical  plan 
■  to  arouse  business  men.  make  them 
sbusy,  knock  this  growing  pessimism 
t  and  not  wait  for  things  to  happen, 
was  neces-sary  to  change  the  attitude 
the  public  mind  from  fear  to  confid- 

There  was  no  thought  of  using  ex- 
fcrated  optimism  to  accomplish  this, 
ns  simply  a  matter  of  common  sense 
;■  hard  work  in  merclatindising  and 

t'^nisini;  goods. 

iiitce  the  money  turnover  was  more 
; '  than  the  turnover  of  the  goods, 
tiieant  that  advertising  must  he  called 
'  ^  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
^  "tnipr  of  business.  To  combat  the 
I  mistic  sentiment  of  the  "waiters,’’ 
Chicago  Tribune  held  a  convention 
Js  salesman  and  at  that  time  adopted 
■logan  ‘‘1921  Will  Reward  Fighters.” 

-A  Fighter’s  Contest 

'"K'diatedly  a  national  newspaper 
’  !icn  was  started  featuring  this  slo- 
which  met  with  instantaneous  en- 
j'tic  approval.  Thousands  of  let- 
■were  received  from  presidents,  sales 
■ivvrs.  business  managers  and  adver- 
‘ '  managers  throughout  the  country 
'c  that  they  fully  aiipreciated  the 
’■  of  this  slogan  and  that  it  was 
^und  basis  for  establishing  better 
'■r>s.  The  request  for  the  slogan 
■hangers  featured  in  the  newspaper 
■asuig  was  so  enormous  that  the 
■inv  decided  to  produce  tangible 
'■'cv  that  the  slogan  ‘‘Business  is 
'What's  the  Use”  was  merely  a 
attitude  of  fear  and  pessimism 
tould  be  broken  by  spreading  the 
xB  “1921  Will  Reward  Fighters.” 


ing  during  1921  and  that  the  slogan  was 
not  only  greatly  valued  throughout  the 
United  States  for  its  moral  effect,  but 
was  taking  hold  of  entire  organizations 
and  actually  putting  them  on  their  feet 
to  plan  for  bigger  and  better  business 
during  1921. 

Following  the  contest  a  booklet  was 
issued  entitled  ‘‘Fighting  Salesmen  of 
1921.”  In  this  was  reproduced  the  prize 
letters  from  the  salesmen  who  had  ac¬ 
complished  unusual  results  by  applying 
this  sipirit-of-fighting  slogan  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1921. 

While  the  requests  for  “1921  Will 
Reward  Fighters’’  office  hangers  was 
great,  the  request  for  the  booklets  giv¬ 
ing  inspiring  examples  of  1921  Fight¬ 
ing  Salesmanship  was  still  greater. 

This  national  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  featuring  the  fighting  slogan 
has  convinced  many  concerns  that  now 
is  the  time  for  aggressive  advertising 
and  sales  work.  Special  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  along  sound  and  sane 
lines  mean  the  difference  between  ord¬ 
inary  business  and  big  business. 

.A  Striking  Example 

One  very  striking  example  is  that  of 
the  Franklin  -Automobile  dealer  in  Chi¬ 
cago  who  increased  his  business  nearly 
40  per  cent  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1921.  In  the  automobile  industry  the 
common  talk  was  “Business  is  Bad.” 
Xntwithstanding.  this  dealer  turned  his 
organization  into  a  fighting  brigade  and 
broke  all  records  in  automobile  selling. 

•A  statement  has  been  made  that  while 
others  were  cancelling  advertising  sched¬ 
ules,  the  Franklin  increa.sed  the  size 
of  its  copy.  They  were  the  largest  auto¬ 
mobile  advertiser  in  the  Tribune  last 


no  one  to  blame  but  themselves,  because 
they  were  not  going  after  the  business. 

Another  Made  Good 

There  is  also  the  story  of  Studebaker 
.Automobile  Company  in  Chicago.  It 
adopted  the  fighting  slogan  and  made 
business  conditions  in  this  particular 
organization  good.  When  the  Stude¬ 
baker  organization  started  to  fight  it 
used  newspaper  advertising  for  the  bat¬ 
tle  and  made  it  a  point  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  advertisers  in  the  paper.  This 
advertising  brought  customers  to  the 
salesroom,  customers  who  walked  right 
past  the  doors  of  the  dealers  who  were 
claiming  that  business  was  no  good  and 
who  made  no  effort  to  make  it  good. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  con¬ 
cerns  who  got  business  simply  because 
they  went  after  it  in  a  big  and  practical 
way.  Of  course,  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  was  in  a  slump,  because  the  majority 
of  automobile  organizations  lay  down 
and  made  no  effort  to  stimulate  the 
.sale  of  automobiles.  Those  who  went 
after  the  business  got  it. 

It  simply  shows  that  the  buyers’  strike 
was  a  state  of  mind ;  that  people  would 
not  buy  until  they  were  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  good  business  for  them  to 
buy  at  that  time. 

There  is  no  possible  chance  for  a  con¬ 
cern  to  make  a  gain  over  last  year  unless 
some  extraordinary  effort  is  made  to  get 
business. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  Company  which  has 
been  told  extensively  in  Tribune  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Dviiig  1919  and 
1920  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany  was  one  of  the  largest  advertisers 
of  grocery  products  in  the  Tribune. 


While  other  grocery  concerns  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  business  to  adjust  itself  they 
adjusted  business  for  themselves.  When 
they  entered  upon  the  lean  year  of  1921 
they  increased  their  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  got  their  salesmen  on  their 
toes  for  a  real  fighting  year.  Every  man 
in  the  sales  organization  was  made  to 
realize  that  this  was  a  year  for  fighters 
and  that*  they  must  co-operate  with  the 
advertising  in  every  way  possible  to  help 
that  advertising  make  good. 

.Advertising  on  Trial 

Newspaper  advertising  for  1921  is  now- 
on  trial.  .Advertisers  are  expecting  more 
of  advertising  now  than  they  have  ever 
expected  of  it. 

.And  advertising  must  accomplish  more 
than  it  has  ever  accomplished.  This 
means  that  advertising  must  not  work 
alone — it  must  have  the  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  sales  organizations.  It  must  have 
the  support  of  dealers.  This  can  be  had 
only  by  combined  efforts  of  salesmen, 
dealers  and  advertising  to  persuade  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  products  now. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  started  out  not 
only  with  fighting  slogan  and  national 
newspaper  advertising  campaign,  but  it 
instilled  in  its  own  salesmen  the  thought 
that  they  must  go  out  and  fight  for 
business  as  they  never  fought  for  busi¬ 
ness  before.  At  a  time  when  business 
men  were  bemoaning  the  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  bad  and  wondering  when  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  bettered,  it  was  up  to 
them  to  do  the  pioneering  in  making 
conditions  better. 

The  Tribune  Company  felt  that  in 
order  to  extend  the  spirit  of  fighting 
salesmanship  to  other  organizations  it 
must  first  demonstrate  the  idea  in  its 
own  organization.  At  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  January,  Tribune  sales¬ 
men  were  charged  brimful  of  enthus¬ 
iasm  concerning  the  possibilities  for  the 
coming  year.  It  was  not  an  exaggerated 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  nor  an  unreal 
spirit  of  optimism.  The  campaign  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  there  was  hard 
work  ahead  for  salesmen  during  1921 
and  that  there  was  a  big  reward  for  the 
man  who  would  look  the  facts  squarely 
in  the  face  and  transform  the  waiting 
concern  into  a  fighting  concern. 

Others  Caught  Spirit 

Other  sales  organizations  immediately 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  fighting  sales¬ 
manship  which  was  the  motive  power 
that  would  increase  the  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  moving  merchandise. 

At  a  meeting  of  retail  merchants  held 
in  New  York  early  in  the  year  it  was 
learned-  that  they  were  content  with 
operating  in  small  lots,  buying  only  what 
they  could  turn  over  to  the  consumer  in 
a  few  weeks.  This  made  it  difficult  for 
manufacturer’s  salesmen  to  sell  dealers 
merchandise  in  volume.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  the  retail  merchants  had  for  buying 
any  merchandise  was  that  it  would  be 
turned  quickly.  The  attitude  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  buying  could  be  changed  only 
by  showing  him  that  the  manufacturers 
v\as  making  sales  for  the  retailer 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

Tribune  salesmen  were  instructed  to 
spread  the  story  of  merchandising  ad¬ 
vertising;  that  is,  how  to  use  advertising 
to  accomplish  a  two-fold  result.  First 
to  sell  the  retailer.  Second,  to  sell  the 
consumer.  Instructing  salesmen  to  show 
retail  merchants  that  the  advertising  was 
making  sales  for  him. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  selling  a 
merchant  merchandise,  you  were  selling 
him  sales.  Advertising  through  news¬ 
papers  to  the  consumer  was  the  only- 
way  of  guaranteeing  a  turnover  for  the 
retailer.  It  was  up  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  start  the  goods  moving.  You 
could  not  place  merchandise  on  a  deal- 

(Coiitiiiued  oil  page  27) 
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ETHICS  AND  ECONOMICS  MINGLED  WIN 
STABLE  SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS 


“Let  the  Buyer  Beware,”  Slogan  of  Dead  Days,  Proved  Unprincipled 
and  Unprofitable  and  Now  Replaced  by  “In  the  Long 
Run  Good  Business  Morals  Pay” 


By  WALTER  SAMMIS 


^HEN  it  was  recently  announced  that 
six  leading  citizens  of  New  York, 
whose  combined  ages  total  501  years, 
were  to  tell  about  conditions  in  this  city 
as  they  were  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  everybody  expected  a  “Those  were 
the  good  old  days”  evening  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  looked  for  comparisons  to 
prove  that  business  and  social  morals 
are  immeasurahly  worse  today  than  they 
were  of  old.  Instead,  these  experienced 
men  showed  how  much  better  they  are 
and  how-  much  fairer  the  basis  upon 
which  modern  business  is  conducted. 

The  student  has  not  far  too  seek  for 
the  reason  why.  Men  have  come  to 
realize  that  principle  and  character  and 
service  make  for  sound  business,  not 
chicanery ;  that  even  unlimited  financial 
resources,  brilliant  opportunity  and  driv¬ 
ing  force  all  combined  cannot  take  their 
place ;  that  he  who  gives  in  full  measure 
is  the  one  who  gains  the  confidence  and 
good-will  that  bring  returns  a  hundred 
fold ;  that  while  it  may  be  true  that 
"Where  business  begins  friendship  ends”, 
it  is  true  in  but  limited  sense,  and  that 
every  business  man  is  indeed  his  business 
brother’s  keeper. 

Ext'E.ss  Profit  Is  Pluxiier 

In  short,  the  business  world  is  grad¬ 
ually  convincing  itself  by  actual  trial  that 
ethics  and  economics  can  mingle  in  busi¬ 
ness.  More :  That  they  must  mingle 
if  ponderable  and  permanent  success, 
even  financially,  is  to  be  achieved. 

few  definitions  and  examples  will 
be  of  assistance  in  demonstrating  this 
truth,  not  yet  universally  accepted,  hut 
which  is  having  a  swiftly  widening  In¬ 
fluence  upon  modern  business  transac¬ 
tions.  Thus ; 

Business  is  barter  and  trade  of  service, 
commodities  or  moneys  conducted  for  a 
profit;  and  profit  is  the  rightful  margin 
between  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  remuneration  resulting 
from  its  legitimate  activities.  Anything 
more  than  that  is  plunder. 

Ethics  is  the  science  that  discovers  and 
defines  right  and  wrong. 

Economics  is  the  science  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  wasteful  and  gain¬ 
ful  ends. 

Like  ethics,  economics  is  a  search  for 
the  ways  by  which,  with  the  least  effort, 
man  can  so  adjust  himself  to  conditions 
as  to  satisfy  certain  desires.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  food,  clothing 
and  lodging  for  the  farflily  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  becoming  independent  of  life¬ 
long  labor  to  supply  those  needs. 

Right  .\xi)  Wroxg 

Unlike  ethics,  economics  does  not  trou¬ 
ble  itself  with  moral  questions.  Only 
incidentally  does  it  consider  the  common 
weal. 

Economically,  then,  acts  are  only  wise 
or  unwise,  prudent  or  imprudent,  thrifty 
or  wasteful,  sensible  or  foolish,  healthy 
or  morbid,  according  as  they  affect  the 
individual  or  the  group  performing  them, 
since  acts  become  right  or  wrong  only 
as  they  affect  others  than  those  who 
perform  them.  For  example  : 

So  long  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was  alone 
on  his  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  his  acts 
were  neither  right  nor  wrong,  morally, 
because  they  could  not  affect  others. 
They  were  simply  wise  or  unwise  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  were  beneficial  or  harm¬ 


ful  to  himself.  But  from  the  moment 
when  Man  Friday  appeared  Crusoe’s 
acts  became  right  or  wrong,  because  they 
were  bound  to  benefit  or  injure  another. 

It  is  that  way  with  business.  Not  a 
single  business  act  but  either  benefits  or 
injures  others,  since  no  business  lives 
apart  from  the  community.  That  is 
why  the  world  is  beginning  to  attribute 
a  social  aspect  to  business  acts  and  is 
judging  the  business  man  not  entirely 
by  the  rule  of  business  economics,  not 
even  by  their  absolute  legality,  but  by 
the  fundamental  rule  of  both  ethics  and 
economics  which  teaches  that  no  business 
act  should  be  performed  that  is  injurious 
to  an  individual,  a  group  or  a  community. 

That  is  why,  also,  business  ethics  and 
business  morals  are  improving  in  most 
fields  of  endeavor.  So  thoroughly 
grounded  is  the  thought  that  they  must 
improve  that  men  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  engaged  in  business  transac¬ 


tions  recently  that  were  not  in  accord 
with  morality,  though  strictly  legal,  have 
been  checked  by  public  opinion.  That  is 
why  Benjamin  Franklin’s  slogan,  “Hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy”  has  been  ampli¬ 
fied  to  “In  the  long  run  good  business 
morals  pay.” 

More  than  ever  before  the  world  is 
realizing  that  a  knave  in  broadcloth  is  no 
better,  morally,  than  a  knave  in  fustian; 
that  a  business  act  which  brings  a  profit 
without  giving  adequate  return  therefor, 
even  though  the  act  may  he  quite  within 
the  law,  is  on  a  moral  par  with  the  acts 
of  a  burglar  or  a  hold-up  man.  That  it 
means  a  sure  loss  of  good-will,  and 
that  good-will  is  an  economic  asset  in¬ 
creasing  slowly  in  value  as  it  accumulate.s 
and  decreasing  rapidly  in  value  as  it  is 
dissipated. 

Confidence  is  another  name  for  good¬ 
will.  and  argument  is  not  needed  to  prove 
that  without  the  confidence  of  a  commun¬ 
ity  no  business  can  be  established  upon 
an  abiding  basis.  .“Knd  community  con¬ 
fidence  is  made  up  of  individual  confid¬ 
ence  of  the  persons  composing  the  com¬ 
munity. 

To  win  confidence,  then,  is  the  high¬ 
est  economic  aim  of  every  man  engaged 
in  business,  from  the  head  of  a  house  to 
its  humblest  employe,  since  by  confidence 
alone  can  individual  progress  be  made 
in  business ;  and  in  the  last  analysis  all 
progress  is  based  upon  the  individual. 

Confidence  is  not  always  gained  by 
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strict  adherence  to  the  expressed  terms 
of  a  contract.  No  contract  is  ever  made 
without  consideration,  more  or  less,  of 
the  moral,  or  ethical,  factor,  and  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  implied  term  is,  both  ethically 
and  economically,  as  serious  as  violation 
of  a  legal  term.  Take  an  ancient  con¬ 
tract  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Jacob  agreed  with  Laban  (Genesis 
XXX.)  that  for  his  hire  he  should  have 
“all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and 
all  the  brown  cattle  among  the  sheep 
and  the  speckled  and  spotted  among  the 
goats."  Lttban,  apparently,  made  this 
contract  in  good  faith  that  Jacob  would 
abide  by  the  verdict  of  nature.  Not  so 
Jacob.  He  adopted  means  not  mentioned 
nor  contemplated  in  the  contract  where¬ 
by  the  brown,  the  speckled  and  the  spot¬ 
ted  multiplied  amazingly,  and  so  in¬ 
creased  his  wages  by  a  subterfuge. 
Legally  he  was  justified.  Ethically  he 
was  unfair;  and  by  his  unfairness  got 
more  than  Laban  consciously  bargained 
to  give  him. 

Economically  it  was  injurious  to 
Jacob,  because  as  a  consequence  he  had 
to  leave  the  place  where  he  had  thriven 
and  seek  another  country  in  which  to 
live  and  do  business. 

It  is  obvious  that  Jacob’s  methods 
could  not  succeed  in  business  today, 
because  communities  and  not  segregated 


individuals  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  be¬ 
cause  success  in  business  depends  not 
only  upon  the  fulfilling  of  a  contract,  but 
upon  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
to  it. 

One  of  the  parties  to  a  contract,  be  it 
a  large  order  or  simply  the  purchase  of  a 
button-hook,  is  a  customer,  and  it  is  the 
customer  who  must  receive  the  first  and 
foremost  consideration.  That  is  both 
ethical  and  economic. 

John  Jacob  .A.stor  built  up  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  large  business  and  a  great  fortune 
by  satisfying  his  customers.  Instead  of 
money,  the  North  American  Indians 
brought  to  him  furs  to  pay  for  goods 
Astor  brought  to  them  from  civilization. 
Gew-gaws  as  some  of  his  goods  were 
to  people  who  had  greater  needs  they 
satisfied  his  Indian  customers.  Return¬ 
ing  to  civilization  .Astor  sold  the  furs 
to  customers  at  a  substantial  advance 
upon  what  they  cost  him  in  actual  out¬ 
lay.  These  customers,  too,  were  satisfied 
with  their  bargains,  and  .-\stor  was  able 
from  his  profits  to  satisfy  his  adventur¬ 
ous  assistants  for  the  risks,  dangers  and 
hardships  they  endured,  and  himself 
benefit  by  his  business  ability  and  enter¬ 
prise. 

-Alexander  T.  Stewart  became  the  fore¬ 
most  among  New  York’s  great  retail 
merchant  princes  because  he  mingled 
economics  and  ethics  in  business,  satis¬ 
fying  his  customers  and  gaining  their 
confidence.  He  was  the  first  of  his  kind 


AN  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

By  CHARLES  W.  MILLER 

JF  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven:  a.nd  come  and  follow 
Me.  -And  again  I  say  unto  you.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a.  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Matt,  xix:  21-24).  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal  (1  Cor.  xiii:  I).  Seek  ye  out  of  the  Book  of  the 
Lord,  and  read  (Isa.  xxxiv:  16).  But  in  vain  do  they  worship  Me, 
teaching  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men  (Matt.  xv:9).  Be  ye 
therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.  Judge  not,  and 
ye  shall  not  be  judged:  condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned: 
forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven:  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you:  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give 
unto  your  bosom.  For  with  what  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again  (Luke  vi:  36-38). 
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to  do  away  with  the  motto,  “Let 
buyer  beware"  and  substitute  for 
"Fair  and  open  dealing:  and  the 
treatment  for  all." 
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In  Stewart’s  earlier  business 
shopping  was  chaffering.  Price 
on  goods  meant  nothing.  The 
chant  did  not  hope  to  get  what 
indicated  and  the  public  did  not 
to  pay  them.  The  best  that  can  be 
for  them  is  that  they  were  starting 
for  bargaining.  The  ultimate  selli^i 
price  of  any  article  depended  upon 
chaffering  ability  of  the  customer 
the  resisting  power  of  the  clerk. 
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Stewart  changed  this.  He  discove: 
the  value  of  standardized  prices  and 
termined  to  create  customer-isinfider.i 
by  showing  that  all  were  treated  i: 
and  alike ;  to  apply  ethics  to  Imsii 
His  price  marks  were  made  to  mean 
what  they  said  and  no  customer 
preference  over  another.  His  comit: 
tors  ridiculed  him,  saying  that  half 
pleasure  of  shopping  would  be  gone 
that  customers  would  be  driven 
But  his  fair  dealing  did  win  Ci  ntide 
and  did  increase  custom,  and  compctii 
who  did  iK't  follow  him  closed 
shops  for  lack  of  trade,  while  he 
up  the  greatest  business  success  of 
time. 

John  Wanamaker,  another  great  re 
merchant,  instituted  the  “Satisfaction 
your  money  returned”  method  of  dc 
business.  Since  there  are  always 
vidual  customers  who  love  a  sharp 
and  arc  ready  to  take  unfair  advantac 
some  transactions  based  upon  this  p: 
ciple  show  a  loss :  but  the  principle  is 
'correct  economically  that  it  has  comt 
prevail  everywhere,  practically 
good  business  as  well  as  good  ethics, 
creates  confidence  and  shows  Im; 
integrity. 


The  same  principle  of  fairness  api 
in  all  dealings  of  vendors  and  cust  e 
alike,  whether  interior  or  exterior 
any  business  concern.  .An  employer, 
instance,  has  no  more  right  to  pay 
employe  who  lends  his  services  lessti 
those  services  are  worth  than  an  empl: 
has  to  give  to  the  employer,  his  custoi 
less  than  he  is  paid  to  give.  To  do 
reacts  injuriously  to  both.  The  deir 
public  or  private,  that  a  man  w 
$.50,000  a  year  .shall  accept  $25,(X)0ii 
wrong  economically  as  that  an  empk 
worth  $25  a  week  shall  demand 
Inadequate  syvice  results  in  either  caA' 
and  the  organization  suffers,  bec:::^' 
had  ethics  make  unsound  economics. 

In  an  actual  instance  an  employer 
mitted  that  a  man  who  applied  for  v. 
was  worth  $6,500  a  year  to  him  but 
fused  to  pay  more  than  $5, (XX). 
applicant  responded  by  saying  that 
would  give  ten-thirteenths  of  his  t: 
and  ability  for  the  $5,000.  but  the  f 
ployer  declared  for  full  service  or  r 
The  applicant  took  the  place  for  Sv' 
moved  by  his  necessities.  He  felt 
justly  treated  and  after  a  while  told 
employer  so  and  left.  The 
tion  did  not  fail  to  suffer.  F.ilse 
cally,  the  transaction  could  not  be  t 
economically. 

.Another  instance ;  .An  employe 
manded  an  increase  of  .salary  i' 
$5,000  to  $8,000.  The  employer  : 
him  honestly  that  his  worth  to  the  C, 
_ *  ...o„  ♦n.in  the?.'® 
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tablishment  was  not  more  than  the 

he  was  getting.  Nevertheless,  the 

ploye  insisted.  To  replace  him  at 
that  moment  was  not  feasible  sohe?^ 
the  $8,0(X).  But  another  man  was  1'“' 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  his 
He  had  to  seek  other  employment, 
employer  lost  the  excess  he  had  pacing  so 
(Continued  on  Page  2S) 
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^hat  manufacturers  should  know 

BEFORE  ADVERTISING  IN  BRITAIN 


piily  Newspapers  Give  Quickest  and  Most  Direct  Action  and  Can 
Be  Used  for  National  or  Local  Campaigns — 

How  to  Word  Ads 


By  ALEC  E.  OAKES 

Editorial  Note — Mr.  Oakes  is  on  the  New  York  staff  of  the  Dorland  Agency,  Inc. 


rpHE  Americanization  of  England 

I  is  a  topic  of  increasing  interest 
the  British  Press,  Sir  Sidney  Low 

xing  one  of  latest  writers  of  eminence 
dwell  upon  the  phenomenon. 

Xot  many  years  ago  America  de- 
t'ied  upon  Great  Britain  for  its  sup- 
of  better-class  literature — works  of 
■riun,  poetry,  history  and  philosophy. 
'  those  days  the  successful  British  play 
rdicated  its  success  on  the  .American 
n»e  while  every  English  actor  of  note 
known  to  .American  audiences.  • 
Sow  the  tables  are  reversed.  .America 
;  the  exporting  country,  not  only  for 
ffw  intellectual  wares,  hut  for  others. 
A  “best-seller”  in  "the  States”  is  a  "hest- 
in  England.  American  magazines 
ri  periodicals  circulate  in  Great  Britain 
;  increasing  numhers.  British  maga- 
rrts  are  replete  with  stories  and  arti- 
■S  hy  -American  writers.  .And  it  can 
-t  be  said  that  .American  actors  and 
A"ierican  plays  dominate  the  English 

rjf 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  influence  of 
;'i.  however,  is  the  movie,  known  to 
[r'ti'h  fans  as  the  cinema.  Xinety-five 
-cent  of  all  films  shown  in  the  British 
;  r<  are  .Kmerican.  Surely  a  matter  of 
-'•.rest  and  significance. 

The  movies  there,  as  in  this  country, 
■m  the  chief  recreation  for  the  masses 
the  people.  N'early  all  classes  of 
British  population,  therefore,  are 
’lu.illy  and  constantly  seeing  life 
toacli  .American  spectacles.  They  see 
■sierican  scenery,  .American  homes, 
'.iinicaii  offices.  .American  furniture, 
- 'trrican  people,  .American  hahits, 
hericaii  methods.  .American  life.  Small 
i  Jn-  then  that  the  .Americanization  of 
ditnil  goes  on  apace ! 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  Britain 
today  is  not  the  Britain  of  yesterday. 

Do  AS  Britons  Do 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  are 
til  decided  differences  in  the  hahits 
fi  temperaments  of  the  two  peoples, 

II  it  behooves  the  American  merchant 
“  manufacturer  who  contemplates  en- 

the  British  market  to  take  cog- 
aace  of  these  when  platining  his  mer- 
^^cidising  and  advertising  campaigns. 
:  is  still  essential  when  in  Britain  to  do 
■the  Britons  do. 

Some  of  the  practices  of  the  British 
[A  'aii'S  man  may  even  seem  unreason- 
t  •  and  illogical  to  the  .American,  but 
‘  y  exist  and  must  he  taken  into  ac- 
/(  ot  if  the  market  is  to  he  successfully 
:  T’l'ited.  It  h;is  been  said,  with  no 
1  i  ydl  degree  of  truth,  that  breaking  into 
‘^  British  market  is  like  breaking  into 
e'i  ■  •'(>,  but  instead  of  pull,  patience  is 
;•  '  A-(l;  and  in  addition  to  nerve,  a  sense 
■humor. 

So  marked  in  some  respects  is  the  dif- 
"flicf  in  methods  and  procedure  that 
;  IS  not  advisable  for  an  .American  firm 
, ;  It}’  to  sell  its  goods  to  British  houses 
an  .American  sales  staff.  The  sales 
‘"‘paigii  can  he  directed  by  an  Amer- 
y"  sales  manager,  if  necessary,  but 
■  -’Jii'h  men  or  English  women  should 
'Selected  to  sell  the  goods;  though 
■^increasing  number  of  .American  con- 
are  employing  Canadian  salesmen 
‘  Great  Britain,  the  Canadian  com- 
mg  some  of  the  aggressive  character¬ 


istics  of  the  American  with  the  ability 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  requirements  of 
British  trade. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising,  with 


which  we  are  more  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  here,  great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  use  copy  acceptable  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  reader.  There  may  be  instances 
where  the  same  copy  used  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  .America  could  be 
used  in  Great  Britain,  hut  such  instances 
are  very  rare  and  would  be  but  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  proving  the  rule.  .Advertising 
copy  should  he  designed,  written  and 
planned  hy  some  one  not  only  familiar 
with  the  product  to  he  advertised  but 
who  is  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  British  market. 

.Advertising  in  Great  .Britain  has  not 
yet  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  that 
it  has  attained  in  .America.  .Advertising 
has  become  woven  into  the  very  fabric 
of  .American  life,  it  is  the  motive  power 
behind  .American  industry.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  the  gigantic 
growth  of  .American  business  has  been 
achieved  through  the  all-pervading  power 
of  publicity. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  decade  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
mechanics  of  advertising.  It  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  potent  force.  But  it  still  is  a 
Icng  way.  from  the  point  of  development 
that  the  art  has  reached  in  this  country. 

The  keynote  of  .American  advertising 
is  education.  Education  of  the  sales¬ 
man  to  more  efficient  knowledge  of  the 
market ;  education  of  the  dealer  to  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  profitable  ways  of  selling 
goods,  education  of  the  consumer  to  the 
use  of  new  goods,  of  more  goods,  creat¬ 
ing  new  desires  and  new  wants  and  inci¬ 
dentally  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

The  Gre.\t  War  Helped 

By  sheer  force  of  attractively-de¬ 
signed  and  alluringly-written  advertise¬ 
ments  the  .American  public  has  become 
accustomed  to  reading  advertisements. 
This  can  hardly  be  claimed  on  behalf  of 
the  British  public.  There  is  still  apt  to 
linger  in  the  average  Britisher’s  mind 
a  little  prejudice  against  advertising. 
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though  the  impressive  and  highly  result¬ 
ful  publicity  campaigns  run  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  war  have  been  a 
tremendous  factor  in  breaking  down  the 
last  bulwarks  of  this  unjustifiable  atti¬ 
tude. 

This  will  explain  why  there  is  less  of 
the  logically-written  “Reason  Why’’ 
form  of  copy  used  in  Great  Britain,  and 
why  the  poster-type  of  advertising  is 
more  generally  favored.  By  poster-type 
I  mean  an  ad  of  which  the  greater  part 
Cf:nsists  of  an  illustration  sometimes 
having  little  or  no  relation  to  the  text 
matter,  while  the  remainder  of  the  space 
is  occupied  hy  the  name  of  the  product. 


Most  English  advertising  presupposes  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
the  use  of  the  article  advertised,  and  it 
is  considered  sufficient  to  reiterate  the 
name  of  the  product,  or  brand. 

The  cardinal  point  that  must  always 
be  remembered  when  api>ealing  to  the 
British  public  is  not  to  over-state  your 
case.  It  is  essential  that  an  article  live 
up  to  the  advertisement.  .And  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  err  on  the  side  of  conservatism 
than  on  the  side  of  over-statement. 

Differences  in  Terms 

.Apart  from  these  general  character¬ 
istics  in  advertising  copy  and  appeal  de¬ 
signed  to  capture  the  British  market 
there  are  also  differences  in  terms  and 
expressions. 

The  divergencies  between  British 
English  and  American  English  are  rela¬ 
tively  very  few  when  the  immense  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  English  language  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  differences  seem  to  be  far 
more  numerous  than  they  really  are  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  belong  to  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  everyday  life  and  are  familiar 
household  words. 

.As  examples  of  British  terms  differing 
from  .American  may  be  cited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Instead  of  to  the  “movies,”  it  is  to  the 
“cinema”  that  the  English  beau  takes 
his  liest  girl,  and  the  journey  home  is 
usually  made  in  a  "tram”  instead  of  a 
“street-car.”  Sometimes  he  “books” 
seats  in  advance  instead  of  “reserving” 
them  as  he  would  do  if  he  lived  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Our  British  cousins  “go  up  in  a  lift” 
instead  of  “taking  an  elevator.”  “Drug 
store”  becomes  a  “chemist  shop and 
the  two  differ  not  only  in  name  but  in 
character,  for  whereas  in  .America  drugs 
and  the  make-up  of  prescriptions  are 
incidental  items  in  a  drug-store’s  activi¬ 
ties,  they  are  the  sole  raison  d’etre  of  a 
chemist’s  shop  in  England. 

Likewise  “hardware  stores”  in  English 


Though  Britons  are  our  cous¬ 
ins,  they  think,  act  and  talk 
differently  from  Yankees,  Alec 
E.  Oakes  assures  us  as  he 
gives  here  some  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  on  telling  them  about 
American  goods. 


parlance  are  known  as  “ironmongers.” 
“Dry-goods  stores”  become  “drapers’ 
shops,”  where  one  buys  a  "reel  of 
thread”  instead  of  a  “spool  of  cotton.’’ 

"Shoe  store”  translates  itself  into 
‘  boot  shop,’’  and  likewise  a  “high  shoe” 
to  an  Englishman  is  always  a  "boot.” 
only  the  “Oxford”  or  "low  shoe”  being 
known  to  him  as  a  shoe.”  While  in  the 
matter  of  headgear,  the  “derby,”  when 
it  adorns  the  head  of  a  Britisher  as¬ 
sumes  the  name  of  “bowler.” 

More  Words  to  Use 

The  Englishman  living  in  the  suburbs 
and  travelling  to  and  from  the  city  daily 
does  not  “commute,”  and  for  that  reason 
if  not  known  as  a  “commuter."  He  is 
a  “season-ticket  holder”  because  it  is  a 
“season  ticket”  that  he  buys  periodically 
and  not  a  “commutation  ticket.” 

These  instances  could  be  multiplied 
many  times,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  necessity  of  advertising  copy- 
intended  for  British  consumption  being 
prepared  by  some  one  acquainted  with 
"English  as  she  is  spoke.” 

When  it  comes  to  advertising  mediums 
the  .American  merchant  introducing  his 
goods  to  the  British  market  has  not  such 
a  difficult  problem. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between- 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  advertising  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  no  magazines  of  enormous  circula¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Literary  Digest,  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  Pictorial  Review 
type.  In  view  of  this  fact  an  intensive 
advertising  campaign  in  th^  British  mar¬ 
ket  would  call  for  the  use  of  daily  pa¬ 
pers  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
this  country. 

X’o  monthly  magazine  in  England  has 
a  circulation  greater  than  250.000,  which 
is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  great  weekly  periodicals  and 
monthly  magazines  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  weekly  papers  in  England 
with  circulations  approaching  500,000  or 
going  beyond  that  figure  are  John  Bull. 
.Answers,  Tit-Bits,  Pearson’s  Weekly  and 
Picture  Show,  with  John  Bull  far  in  the 
lead  with  a  circulation  of  >  1.250,000.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  obtain 
the  amount  of  publicity  in  Great  Britain 
equivalent  to  that  given  by  any  one  of 
the  popular  magazines  in  the  United 
States  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  about 
a  dozen  different  magazines  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  Even  then,  the  same  quality  of 
circulation  would  not  be  obtained  as  the 
above-mentioned  publications  circulate 
chiefly  among  the  lower-midle  classes. 

Dailies  the  Strongest 

The  daily  newspaper  in  Great  Britain 
is  much  more  efficient  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Great  Britain  has  but  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  This  presents  a  very  interesting 
advertising  situation,  for  it  enables  an 
advertiser  to  reach  the  whole  country  at 
one  time  through  the  use  of  newspapers 
national  in  scope  and  circulation.  Or, 
through  the  use  of  local  newspapers,  an 
advertising  campaign  can  be  distributed 
over  five  or  six  distinct  areas,  thus : 
London  and  home  counties,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of,  say,  10,000,000;  Manchester 
and  surrounding  district,  10,000,000; 
A'orkshire  and  Northeastern  England, 
3,000,000;  Birmingham  and  the  Mid¬ 
lands.  3,000,000;  Cardiff  and  the  West¬ 
ern  area,  3,000,000;  Scotland,  3,000,000; 
Ireland,  5,000,000. 

The  big  daily  newspapers  having  na¬ 
tional  circulations  include  the  Times, 
with  a  circulation  of  approximately 
200,000  very  widely  distributed;  the 
Daily  Mail  with  over  1.000.000;  the 
Daily  Express,  Daily  Chronicle,  with 
about  500,000  each ;  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ADVERTISING 
REVIEWED  BY  INSTRUCTORS 

Annual  Conference  Featured  by  Report  of  Prof.  Starch  of  Harvard- 
N.  Y.  University  Leads  in  Amount  of  Instruction — Prof. 
Gardner  of  Wisconsn  New  President 

By  FRANK  LEROY  BLANCHARD 

'piTTSBl'RGH.  May  7. — Advertising  standing  in  one;  and  no  prerequisites  in 
teachers  from  all  over  the  L'nited  two. 

States  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  ’‘Contents  of  the  courses. — This  see¬ 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  tion  of  the  responses  was  rather  diffi- 
Advertising.  which  was  held  at  the  Uni-  cult  to  summarize  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  yesterday  and  to-  ner  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  topics 
day.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  prom-  covered  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
inent  educators  upon  subjects  relating  to  use  of  different  phrases  to  designate 
the  work  of  the  class  room,  which  were  similar  and  overlapping  subjects  or  of 


later  discussed  from  the  floor. 


ir.cluding  some  topics  under  some  other 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  more  comprehensive  topic.  Group  IV.  Mediums 

was  held  conjointly  with  that  of  the  “Twelve  of  the  nineteen  institutions 

Association  of  Collegizitc  Schools  of  furnished  sufficiently  detailed  lists  of  Direct  mail  advertis 

Business  the  time  devoted  to  the  teach-  topics  for  their  getveral  or  first  courses  J>'‘‘cLds' 

ing  of  advertising  was  confined  to  two  to  be  usable  for  summarizing.  For  the  s.iles  letters  . 

sessions— an  altogether  too  brief  period  sake  of  clearness,  and  convenience  I  xovei’ty“  and '  speciait; 

for  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  many  have  classified  the  various  topics  under  show  windows  . . . . 

topics  that  the  teachers  would  like  to  six  general  heads.  The  number  after  Group  V.  Special  fields 


I’ses  of  advertising  .  1 

The  aiipropriatitm  .  2 

Advertising  statistics  .  1 

Analysis  of  product  and  market  .  3 

Group  III.  Psychology  aspects,  copy,  text, 
appeals,  layout,  etc. 

The  psychology  of  advertising  .  6 

Appeals  .  ^ 

Tests  of  advertisements  and  appeals  ....  4 

.\ttention  .  4 

Interest  .  4 

Memory  of  impressions  .  4 

Desire  .  ^ 

Suggestion  .  4 

Instincts  and  motives  .  4 

Reasoning,  decision,  action,  response . 6 

Truth  in  advertising  .  3 

Sex  and  class  differences  .  4 

Copy  .  4 

Headlines  .  4 

Text  .  3 

Unity,  clearness,  force  .  1 

Layout  .  4 

Illustration  .  6 

Color  .  5 

Display  .  3 

Type  .  4 

Borders  .  2 

Criticism  of  advertisements  .  1 

Trade  marks  and  commodity  names .  8 

Group  IV.  Mediums 

Mediums  (presumably  including  all  me¬ 
diums)  .  9 

Direct  mail  advertising  .  4 

Posters  .  3 

Car  cards  .  2 

Sales  letters  .  2 

Catalogues  . 1 .  I 

Novelty  and  specialty  .  2 

Show  windows  .  I 


each  indicates  the  number  of  different 


have  taken  un  each  indicates  the  number  of  different  National  advertising  campaigns  .  4 

nave  laivcii  uj..  ....  i  c  .  u-.u  .t.,.  Retail  advertising  .  4 

The  opening  session  was  held  m  the  general  or  first  courses  in  which  that  Agricultural  advertising  .  i 

auditorium  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  particular  topic  was  mentioned :  ChurTh "aaverhsfng  .  1 

on  Friday  afternoon,  Dean  Emory  R.  Scmmary  of  Top.cs^ofjhe  Genekal  or  First  vi.  Organiration 'and' executive ‘aspects 

Johnson,  of  the  Lnitersity  of  Pennsjl-  Based  on  twelve  institutions  which  furnished  The  advertising  agency  .  3 


The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  general  or  first  courses  in  which  that 
auditorium  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  particular  topic  was  mentioned : 


Johnson,  of  the  Lnitersity  of  Pennsjl-  Based  on  twelve  institutions  which  furnished  The  advertising  agency  .  3 

vania,  presiding.  Members  of  both  as-  detailed  statements.  The  advertising  department  .  1 

sociations  were  guests  of  the  company  Group  I.  Introductory  topics  agent .  I 

at  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honor  pre-  AiTtorrof  adVmiling  Organizations  for  the  beuerment  of  adver-  ^ 

vious  to  the  meeting.  Prof.  Daniel  Point  of  view  and  scientific  method  Qualifications  of  the  advertising  man. 2 

Starch,  of  Harvard  University,  who  Rinds^'^of  advertising'”"  •>*  advertising  . .  i 

wrote  one  »f  the  most  practical  text  Group  II.  Economic  and  social  aspects  .  “Perhaps  the  most  significant  point 

books  on  advertising  that  has  been  pub-  Economic  aspects  . .  3  jn  this  summary  is  the  great  variation 

lished.  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  Colf  of"  a*dvertVsVng*'.°.". 2  in  the  subjects  covered  in  the  various 

on  “Courses  in  .Advertising,’’  in  which  _ 

he  first  gave  the  results  he  had  obtained  ~~~~~~~~ 

from  a  letter  he  had  written  to  forty-  BEFORE  ADVERTISING  IN  BRITAIN 

nine  persons  in  twentj’-four  institutions  - 

to  ascertain  what  the  larger  colleges  and  (Continued  from  page  13) 

universities  are  doing  in  giving  instruc-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

tion  in  advertising.  Representatives  of  provincial  reader;  and  equally  the  eve- 

nineteen  institutions  responded.  Prof.  nlncr  nnnor,  the  home  ioiirnals. 


Starch  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 


less  circulation  but  of  a  better  quality. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  daily  illus- 


ning  papers  are  the  home  journals. 
These  papers  must  be  taken  into  seri- 


\\  e  found  that  the  average  amount  newspapers  such  as  the  Daily  ous  consideration  when  planning  an  ad- 

Mirror,  with  a  circulation  of  1.150,000,  vertising  campaign, 
thirds  semesters  and  the  most  common  1.000.000. 

amount  IS  two  semesters.  The  institu-  the  middle  and  lower-mid-  The  W  eekly  Press 

tions  giving  the  largest  amounts  are 


Mirror,  with  a  circulation  of  1,150,000, 
and  the  Daily  Sketch,  with  1.000,000, 
appealing  to  the  middle  and  lower-mid¬ 
dle  classes. 


The  W’eekly  Press 


New  York  University  (sixteen  semes¬ 
ters ),  the  University  of  W’ashington  (ten  Sunday  Papers  Separate 

semesters),  Boston  University  (seven  The  Sunday  newspapers  of  Great 
semesters),  and  the  University  of  Mis-  Britain  are  also  national  in  scope.  They 


souri  (five  and  one-third  semesters);  differ  from  the  .American  Sunday  news- 
“Titles  of  the  courjcj.— Each  of  the  papers  in  that  they  are  not  Sunday  edi-  leading  penny  papers  are  John 

institutions  gives  a  first  or  general  tions  of  daily  papers,  but  separate  and  London  Opinion,  Passing  Show, 

course.  Six  of  these  institutions  desig-  individual  publications  issued  on  Sun-  pj<^ure  Show  .Answers  Tit-Bits  and 

nate  this  course  advertising;  five  desig-  days  only.  These  may  be  divided  into  ideas,  and  the  principal  illustrated  week- 

nate  it  as  principles,  elements,  or  essen-  two  classes,  popular  and  high-class.  Illustrated  London  News 

tials  of  advertising ;  seven  as  psychology  The  popular  Sunday  papers  have  enor-  Qraphic.  Sphere,  Sketch.  Tatler  By- 

of  advertising;  and  oncj  publicity  and  mous  circulations,  and  there  are  very  stander '  The  Patrician  and  Punch' 

advertising.  i  few  homes  in  the  British  Isles  where  one  '  ’foregoing  does  not  attempt  to 

“.A  considerable  numbep  of  institutions  or  more  of  these  publications  cannot  be  all  classes  of  advertising  media  in 

offer  specialized  courses.  Five  institu-  found.  Great  Britain,  but  is  simolv  a  oartial 


die  classes.  The  weekly  press  of  Great  Britain  can 

Sunday  Papers  Separate  sections-the  popu- 

lar  penny  editions  with  very  wide  cir- 
The  Sunday  newspapers  of  Great  culations  and  the  illustrated  weeklies  of 
Britain  are  also  national  in  sc<ye.  They  ^  smaller  circulation,  principally  among 
differ  from  the  American  Sunday  nevvs-  middle  and  upper  classes. 


The  foregoing  does  not  attempt  to 
cover  all  classes  of  advertising  media  in 
Great  Britain,  but  is  simply  a  partial 


tions  offer  a  course  iq  advertisement  The  leading  Sunday  papers  and  their  those  publications  regarded  as 

writing  or  copj’- writing;  five  offer  a  circulations  follow  .  most  suitable  for  an  initial  camoaien. 


course  in  ad%ertising  design,  ad\ertising  News  of  the  W’orld,  3,250,000;  Lloj’ds  There  is  no  roj’al  road  to  success  by 
displaj',  or  typography  of  advertising.  Weekly,  3,000,000;  Weeklj'  Dispatch,  means  of  advertising  in  England  anj' 
three,  in  advertising  campaigns ;  three,  600.000;  The  People,  2.0()0,000;  Rey-  more  than  there  is  in  .^imerica.  Precise 
in  research  in  adv'crtising ,  three,  in  the  nold  s  Newspaper,  1,000,000;  Sunday  knowledge  of  the  product  to  he  mar- 
selling  of  advertising;  and  each  of  the  Pictorial.  2.400.000;  Sunday  Chronicle,  keted.  a  careful  study  of  local  condi- 
following  courses  is  offered  in  one  in-  1,040.000;  Illustrated  Sunday  Herald,  tions.  plus  first-hand  knowledge  of  ad- 
stitution:  advertising  practice,  advertis-  1.020,000;  Empire  News,  1,200.000;  Sun-  vertising  methods  and  media  are  essen- 
ing  lahoratorj’,  retail  advertising,  mail-  Oaj'  Post.  5(X).000.  while  in  the  better-  tial  before  a  definite  selling  and  adver- 


niost  suitable  for  an  initial  campaign. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  by 


order  advertising,  photo  illustration.  class  field  are  the  Observer,  Sunday  tising  campaign  can  he  decided  upon. 

‘•PrcrccttiMfM.— Elementary  psychol-  Times  and  Referee.  Perhaps  no  better  advice  could  be 

ogy  is  required  in  four  institutions;  Jun-  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  strong  given  to  the  .American  merchant  con- 
ior  standing  in  three;  Junior  standing  national  press,  each  city  of  any  size  and  templating  entering  the  British  market 
and  economics  in  two;  psjxhology  and  importance  has  its  own  powerful  news-  than  to  suggest  that  he  get  in  touch  with 
economics  in  two;  marketing  in  two;  paper  or  newspapers,  the  sale  of  which  the  -American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
merchandising  in  one;  economics,  psy-  is  not  affected  by  the  circulation  of  the  London  or  with  one  of  the  leading  Brit- 
chologj-,  marketing  and  sales  manage-  national  newspapers.  Outside  of  Lon-  ish  advertising  agencies,  who  place  a 
ment  in  one ;  economic  marketing,  don  such  newspapers  are  the  Manchester  broad  interpretation  upon  their  concep- 
salesmanship,  and  sales  management  in  Guardian.  Yorkshire  Post  (Leeds),  tion  of  the  duties  of  an  advertising 
one;  elementary  psychology  and  social  Birmingham  Post.  Glasgow  Herald,  agency  and  who  maintain  statistical,  re- 
psychologj-  in  one;  psychology  or  prac-  Edinburgh  Scotsman  and  a  dozen  others  search  and  service  departments  at  a  high 
tical  txperience  in  one;  Sophomore  are  the  breakfast-table  papers  of  the  degree  of  efficiency. 


tions,  plus  first-hand  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  and  media  are  essen¬ 
tial  before  a  definite  selling  and  adver- 


conrsc.s.  Hardly  a  single  topic  is  unj. 
formly  included  in  all  courses.  The  t« 
topics  mediums  and  trade-marks  cr.ir^ 
nearest  to  being  included  in  all  tir^- 
courses.  However,  the  diversity  i 
Iirohahly  not  quite  so  large  as  this  ;u- 
mary  apparently  indicates  because  mar- 
topics  are  referred  to  in  different  tenr. 
That  is,  the  diversity  in  phraseology 
probably  greater  than  the  actual  vaV-- 
tion  in  sidiject-matter.  Thus  one  cru:r 
will  speak  of  attention  factors  while  ar 
other  one  will  deal  with  the  same  poic*; 
under  layout;  or  text  and  illustration!- 
one  course  may  be  discussed  under  c  -t 
in  another  or  under  appeals  in  a  thir' 
"The  specialized  courses  are  too  iei 
in  any  given  special  asiK-ct  to  make  a 
summary  worth  while.  However,  it  ma,- 
be  of  interest  to  quote  the  topical  c  ;■ 
tent  of  two  or  three  courses. 

Writing  of  Advertisements 

News  merchandising  “story”  based  on  d  *• 
town  trip. 

Revision  of  this  story  for  ativertisemer.’, 
also  composition  of  headline. 

A  finished  layout  with  copy  based  on  aV> 
A  layout  based  on  good  clipped  advenijf 
ment. 

A  layout  correcting  and  improving  that  of 
clipped  advertisement. 

An  aaveuis^nient  for  a  local  merchant  bs't 
on  mail-order  catalogue  copy. 

Analysis  of  some  local  business  concern, 
Analysis  of  a  campaign  for  this  busirq 
concern. 

Production  of  a  campaign  of  six  to  U:.? 
advertisements. 

Class  study  of  some  specialized  subject,  jii 
banking. 

Preparation  of  a  paper  on  this  subject 
Preparation  of  campaigns  for  vanons  la 
banks. 

Class  study  of  campaigns  prepared  bjr  la 
dents. 

Advertising  Copy 

General  rtKiuirements  of  advertising  copy :: 
magazines. 

Essentia]  qualities  of  copy. 

Points  of  contact  and  talking  points. 
Principles  of  construction. 

Reason-why  copy. 

Human-interest  copy. 

Smaller  units  of  copy,  including  sertr: 

structure  and  diction. 

Copy  as  affected  by  display,  including  ztii 
lines. 

Newspaper  advertisements  for  natiooa]  ;i 
vertisers  and  for  retail  establisbaents. 
Advertisements  in  technical  publicatiocs. 
Advertisements  in  trade  papers. 
Advertisements  in  farm  papers. 
Advertisements  in  women's  publicationi 
Advertisements  in  other  class  publicat;:i 
Street-car  cards  and  billboards. 

Copy  policies. 

Retail  Advertising 

Fundamentals  of  advertising  (retail). 
First  introduction  to  type,  rules,  etc. 
Laying  out  a  dummy. 

Corrections  and  proof  marks. 

Display. 

Copy. 

Merchandising  an  advertisement. 
Mediums. 

Ap])ropriations  and  budgets. 
Illustrations. 

Policies  of  a  store. 

How  to  organize  sales. 

Planning  a  season. 

Results — summing  up. 

Marketing  Campaigns 
('ampaigns. 

Advertising  as  inffuenced  by  markr- 
methods. 

Price  maintenance.  • 

Trade  marks. 

Private  brands. 

Factory  conditions  influencing  distrik- 
Market  investigations. 

Studying  campaigns. 

Problem  work. 

"Use  of  class  period. — In  response: 
the  question  concerninR  the  use  of :: 
class  period,  extremelj'  wide  vans: 
was  reported.  Thus,  for  example. ; 
course  devotes  90  per  cent  of  the  c; 
hour  to  lectures,  while  another  dev 
onlj-  5  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  a  - 
age  distribution  of  time  is  as  folic* 
40  per  cent  is  devoted  to  lecturing: 
per  cent  to  discussion  of  material  pr; 
ously  covered  in  lectures ;  20  per  cent 
discussion  of  problems  or  e.':erc:< 
isrevioiislj-  assigned;  and  30  per  cen! 
lahoratorj-  exercises  or  experiments. 

"Material,  e.rerciscs,  or  probleiiK*‘ 
and  the  method  of  Jiondling.—i^^ 
lowing  statements  are  quoted  fro™  ’ 
various  reports : 

Plan  is  to  describe  actual  advertiiinf 
rience  and  carry  analysis  back  to  prinop®^ 
Special  studies  of  ads  in  Saturday  Ivt- 
Post  or  newsnat'crs. 

Studying  of  the  advertising  of  . 

nationally  advertised  commodity.  ' 

ports.) 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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discards  the  crimson 

FOR  A  DAY 


Abicntees  From  First  Page  of  Denver 
Post  Under  Dr.  Boyle  Were  “Final 
Score,  Shot,  Slain,  Murdered, 
Actress,  Legs” 


I  Were  a  Mother,”  and  stories  on  “The 
Boy  Problem,”  “Innocent  Childhood,” 

“  The  Indispensable  Woman”  and  a  two 
column  story  by  the  editor  on  beating 
the  divorce  courts. 

In  speaking  of  the  mission  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  press,  Dr.  Boyle 
strikes  the  keynotes  of  his  journalistic 
ideals  in  the  following  excerpt  from  his 
attractive  editorial. 

"Working  side  by  side  with  the  other 
two  great  public  educators,  the  school 
and  the  chutch,  the  press  has  three 
chances  where  the  others  together  have 
one  to  affect  the  public  mind  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  accounted  in  the  same  ra¬ 
tio.  The  representative  of  it  is  the 
interpreter  to  his  fellowmen  of  what  the 
world  of  men  is  doing  or  ought  to  do. 

He  is  an  impassioned  man  who  puts  his 
best  thought  into  his  product,  ever  con¬ 
scious  that  what  he  is  in  head  and  heart 
and  conscience  his  product  will  be.  He 
is  a  sort  of  camera  man  alert  to  snatch 
the  impression  of  a  passing  moment. 

He  makes  his  appeal  to  the  moral  con¬ 
science  of  his  reader  and  so  creates  for 
himself  a  self-respect  which  is  never  for 
sale  in  the  money  market.  .\s  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  public  welfare,  he  is  free 
to  do  not  what  he  pkases  but  what  he  Repre.entative  for  Chicago  American 
ought.  The  Chicago  American  has  appointed 

“Everybody  knows  that  it  calls  for  a  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Company,  Los  An- 
high  standard  of  moral  courage  to  con-  geles,  its  Pacific  Coast  representative. 


to  true  and 
noble  objectives; 
it  is  to  gather 
from  the  great 
stor  e  h  o  u  s  e  of 
accu  m  u  1  a  t  e  d 
knowledge  the 
news  of  a  day  or 
the  best  thought 
of  the  centuries.” 

In  an  appreciation  appearing  above  a 
front  page  cartoon  suggested  by  Dr. 
Boyle,  he  states  “.■^s  an  editor  I  am 
confessedly  a  novice.  How  much  like 
a  miracle  it  would  be  could  the  novice 
become  a  genius  over  night,  yet  the 
task  assigned  me  and  accepted  would 
require  the  fine  quality  of  a  genius  for 
anything  like  a  perfect  fulfillment— one 
day  in  editorship  in  which  to  present  a 
new  ideal  in  newspaper  making.  .  .  . 
I  will  do  my  best  to  realize  some  of 
my  ideals.  I  acknowledge  the  uniform 
courtesy  of  the  Post  staff  and  humbly 
issue  my  edition.  W.  H.  Wray  Boyle.” 
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FRENCH  FORTIFY  THEATERS,  I 
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JOHNSON  ATTACKS  HARDiNQ  NOMINATION 


Here  we  have  page  1  of  the  Denver  Poet  before  Dr.  Boyle  took  charge  for  a  day- 
incidentally  the  old  paper  looks  about  the  same  today-^* 


ran  a  front  page  story  on  his  own  The  editor  pro-tem  eliminated  all 
church.  scare  heads  and  red  ink  and  used  noth- 

From  the  general  opinion  expressed  ing  but  two  column  heads.  Numerous 
by  newspaper  men  here  and  the  public,  two  column  leads  were  broken  with  a 
the  eminent  clergyman  published  a  one  column  box  containing  poetry,  thus 
creditable  paper.  He  placed  before  the  presenting  a  desirable  appearance,  ac- 
minds  of  his  readers  general  news  as  cording  to  several  opinions  expressed, 
well  as  things  elevating  and  artistic,  ac-  Of  him,  some  veteran  newspaper  men 
cording  to  the  common  expression.  say  the  preacher-editor  “played  fortu- 
The  “heat”  scored  on  the  preacher-  nate,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
editor  was  a  detailed  account  of  steps  confronted  with  little  sensationalism, 
purported  to  have  been  taken  by  Cen-  It  was  a  quiet  day,”  they  say,  "with 

tral  Presbyterian  church  leaders  for  little  local  scandal  and  virtually  no 

the  “establishment  of  a  thoroughly  racy  national  developments.” 
equipped  community  house  and  gym-  Incidentally  Dr.  Boyle  ran  nothing  on 
nasium  for  the  use  of  the  young  people  the  Stokes  or  Stillman  divorce  cases,  in 
of  the  church.”  Another  “exclusive  playing  down  “sensationalism.”  “It  is 
ttory”  appearing  in  the  opposition,  pre-  not  necessary  to  crawl  through  a  sewer 
sented  plans  for  the  construction  of  pipe  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
"new  churches  and  other  religious  good  drainage,”  he  said  in  the  front 

buildings  in  Denver”  at  a  total  esti-  page  editorial.  “I  will  deem  it  the 

mated  cost  of  $3,005,000.  function  of  my  paper,  to  act  as  a  de- 

Dr.  Boyle  accepted  the  editorship  of  tective  for  ferreting  out  the  unfit  and 
the  Post  following  a  frequently  quoted  as  a  prophet  to  warn  against  it,  but  I 
and  praised  sermon  from  his  pulpit  on  will  seek  to  bury  in  oblivion,  the  de- 
“The  Perils  of  the  Press.”  In  directing  tails  of  a  social  tragedy.” 
the  policy  of  the  paper  for  one  day,  the  Noteworthy  features  in  the  late  edi- 
Pastor  emphatically  advanced  his  “Ideals  tions  comprise  a  boxed  notice  in  the 
nf  an  Editor”  in  a  double  column  edi-  upper  left  corner  on  the  front  page, 
torial  appearing  on  the  front  page  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  “major 


fUKH  sutcion  rAiCMis  *nur 
utc  ucttic  me.  rAriim  enu 


Touw  usis  liKU  : 
lostopmvu  scM 
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-here  is  pace  I  of  the  Post  as  it  looked  on  May  5. 
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New  York  Evening  World 
Boston  Post 
Pittsburg  Press 
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Cleveland  Press 
Buenos  Aires  La  Bazoo 
Albany  Knickerbocker-Prcss 
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Vancouver  Province 
Des  Moines  News 
Toledo  News-Bee 
Lancaster  Intelligencer 
Oklaboma  City  News 
Oakland  Post 
Colnmbos  Citizen 
New  Britain  Herald 
Akron  Press 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Halifax  Chronicle  &  Echo 
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IS  HERE! 

He  Fights  Jack  Dempsey  July  2.  During  the  Training 
eriod  of  the  Next  Six  Weeks  the  Greatest  Circulation 
Builder  of  the  Year  Is  Available  in 

“My  Fighting  Life” 


By 


“My  Fighting  Life”  is  Carpentier’s  own  story  of 
his  career.  Forty  chapters  are  devoted  to  his  in¬ 
timate  life  story.  In  fifteen  chapters  he  outlines  his 
training  methods  and  boxing  theories.  Each  chapter 
is  illustrated  by  photographs  never  before  published, 
taken  from  the  Carpentier  family  album. 

This  superb  feature,  with  55  matrices  prepared 
for  casting,  is  ready  for  release. 

Note  some  of  the  papers  that  already  have 
made  reservations.  Other  reservations  will 
be  made  in  order  of  their  receipt  by  wire. 


Carpentier  at  13  Years 


INEW  YORK  CITY 
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URGE  MEDICAL  FIRMS 
TO  TAKE  OWN  CURE 


Advertising  Will  Remove  Prejudice 

Among  Publishers,  C.  C.  Green 
Tells  Meeting  —  Continued 
Copy  Reform  Demanded 

Advertising,  witli  emphasis  on  news¬ 
papers,  was  one  of  the  chief  matters 
under  discussion  at  the  39th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Proprietary  Association 
at  tile  Hotel  Astor,  Xew  York.  May 
10  to  12.  The  increasing  unpopularity 
of  medical  advertising  among  newspaper 
publishers  was  touched  upon  by  several 
speakers,  who  gave  reasons  and  suggest¬ 
ed  remedies,  among  which  was  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  Kditok  &  Pi’bi.isher 
an<l  other  trade  journals  to  overcome 
prejudice  against  proprietary  copy. 

Charles  C.  (ireen,  president  of  the 
James  Advertising  .■Xgency,  was  the  first 
speaker  at  the  second  day’s  sessions, 
which  were  devoted  entirely  to  advertis¬ 
ing  topics.  Mr.  (ireen’s  subject  was 
“Di  scriminaticin  of  Newspapers  against 
Medical  Advertising.”  He  urged  a 
change  in  the  present  unfriendly  attitude 
of  medical  advertisers  toward  news¬ 
paper  solicitors,  who  had  often  been 
found  of  valuable  assistance  in  securing 
good  position  and  treatment  for  adver¬ 
tising,  and  urged  that  publishers  and 
newspaper  representatives  be  acquainted 
with  the  work  that  the  Proprietary  As- 
scK'iation  has  done  in  “cleaning  up”  the 
Copy  of  its  members. 

“While  the  .■\ssoci<ation  is  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually,”  Mr.  Green  said,  “it  never  spends 
one  cent  in  making  the  publishers  with 
whom  its  members  spend  all  these  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  acquainted  with 
the  association,  its  work  and  ideals. 
Why  not  spend  some  money  in  adver¬ 
tising.  in  such  trade  papers  as  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Printers’  Ink.  and  The 
Fourth  Estate?  One  proprietor  has  done 
this  with  marked  success.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  every  proprietor  become  a 
member  of  the  .'Xudit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  that  one  of  his  staff  he  thor¬ 
oughly  coached  in  studying  the  value  of 
the  newspapers  whose  reports  will  he 
sent  to  him  from  the  A.  B.  C.  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  keeping  him  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  influence  of  the  newspaper 
in  its  particular  community.’’ 

Mr.  Green,  in  closing,  read  a  letter 
from  B.  T.  Butterworth,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  stat¬ 
ing  that  medical  advertising  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  newspapers  as  the  least 
desirable  class  of  advertising  offered  for 
publication  He  said  the  text  of  medical 
advertisements  in  the  past  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  improperly  illus¬ 


trated  and  the  typography  used  had  been 
such  as  to  produce  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sions  upon  the  minds  of  readers.  He 
said  that  such  advertisements  are  often 
vulgar  and  offensive,  making  them  the 
subject  of  complaint,  if  placed  near 
other  advertisements. 

Grafton  B.  Perkins  continued  on  a 
corollary  of  the  same  subject,  with 
“Higher  Ideals”  as  his  text.  He  said 
in  part : 

"Gentlemen,  with  just  enough  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  make  it  interesting,  I  accuse 
Itroprietary  medicine  manufacturers  of 
two  grave  faults  in  their  advertising; 
lack  of  progressiveness  and  lack  of 
pride — I  might  almost  say  of  self-re¬ 
spect.  The  lir.st  of  these  shortcomings 
is  manifested  in  two  ways — in  their 
copy,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  later, 
and  in  their  attitude  toward  their  chief 
advertising  medium,  the  newspaper. 

“The  failure  of  all  hut  the  negligibly 
few  proprietary  advertisers  to  see  that 
adx  ertising  methods  and  conditions  have 
changed  since  the  golden  age  when  pa¬ 
tent  medicine  copy  was  the  star  hoarder 
at  the  newsjiaper’s  table  would  have 
proven  absolutely  fatal,  were  it  not  that 
you  are  operating  on  a  very  large  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.  Highly  competitive  lines, 
with  narrow  profit  margins,  have  been 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes 
which  you  have  been  able — however  un¬ 
wisely — to  ignore. 

“  The  time  has  come  when  you  must 
decide,  especially  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
mounting  cost  of  white  space,  whether 
or  not  you  will  take  advantage  of  these 
changes.  •  Let  us  first  face  the  fact  that 
proprietary  copy,  once  the  biggest  item 
in  newspaper.s’  foreign  advertising,  is 
now  a  rapidly  declining  factor,  as  adver¬ 
tisers  in  other  fields  recognize  what  we 
recognized  decades  ago — that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  one  best  bet  for  seljing  an 
article  of  general  appeal. 

“Worse  than  that  let  us  recognize  that 
this  erstwhile  star  boarder  is  becoming 
distinctly  unpopular.  Papers  are  giving 
the  old  style  ‘patent  medicine’  stuff  less 
and  less  consideration  as  to  position,  are 
even  hunching  this  copy  off  in  a  corner 
by  itself,  in  a  st)rt  of  jim-crow  car.  or 
throwing  it  out  altogether. 

“.■\nd  a  leading  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  told  me  only  last  Saturdaj  that  he 
.was  instructing  his  men  not  to  solicit  for 
any  of  his  big  list  renewal  of  certain 
medical  contracts.’’ 

Finley  H.  Greene,  general  manager  of 
the  E.  P.  Remington  .\dvertising 
Agency,  of  Buffalo,  in  speaking  on 
“Merchandising  the  Advertising’’  said 
in  part.” 

“.\ny  man  or  company  with  money 
can  spend  it  for  advertising.  But  when 
that  is  done  they’ve  only  qualified ; 
they’ve  not  run  the  race.  And  what’s  the 
use  of  running  and  winning  without 
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going  down  to  the  judges  stand  to  collect 
the  prize.  The  most  successful  adver¬ 
tiser  is  different  from  Little  Jack  Hor¬ 
ner.  You  don’t  get  anything  by  sitting 
in  a  corner. 

"It’s  better  to  exhibit  your  advertising 
‘plum’  at  every  quarter  post  along  the 
advertising  track.  And  don’t  stop  with 
a  mild  exhibition.  Don’t  just  say  ‘what 
a  good  boy  am  1  ?’ — make  your  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  work  overtime.  Make  it 
march  and  countermarch.  The  drug¬ 
gists  are  your  first  line  of  attack.  You 
tell  em !  (jet  the  jobbers  to  tell  em. 

“Get  the  newspaper  men  to  tell  'em. 
For  every  dollar  you  spend  for  space, 
crow  at  least  two  dollars  worth.  Crow¬ 
ing  is  cheap,  but  tell  the  druggist  all 
over  again,  that  another  day  is  dawning. 
There's  a  new  product  coming  his  way. 

‘’It  works  just  as  well  on  established 
products.  I  have  asked  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  people  in  the  business  what  they 
figure  as  their  annual  loss  of  sales 
through  druggists  being  out  of  goods  at 
time  of  consumer  call.  The  answers 
vary  from  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.’’ 

A.  N.  Drake,  president  of  the  Giroux 
Manufacturing  Company,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  “Trend  of  Rates.”  Mr. 
Drake  said  that  advertising  rates  in  daily 
newspapers  were  too  high  in  most  in¬ 
stances. -but  that  it  was  hard  to  prove  it. 
as  no  publisher  would  put  all  of  his 
cards  on  the  table.  He  said  they  were 
trying  to  justify  their  rates  by  increas¬ 
ing  circulation.  He  warmly  scored  what 


he  termed  as  “the  hidden”  rate,  “tight” 
paper  and  the  bunching  of  copy,  which 
takes  away  from  the  pulling  power  of 
an  advertisement.  In  conclusion,  he 
stated  that  they  did  not  think  it  possible 
for  proprietary  advertisers  to  make  pro¬ 
fits  at  the  present  rates.” 

All  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows; 
President,  Frank  A.  Blair,  Foley  &  Co.; 
First  Vice-President,  E.  K.  Hyde,  Men- 
tholatum  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.- 
Second  \’ice- President,  Carl  J.  Balliett. 
Vick  Chemical  Company,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charles 
P.  Tyrrell,  Syracuse  Medical  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HAWKINS  EUROPE  BOUND 


President  of  the  United  Press  Leavei 
On  Tour  Of  Foreign  Bureaus 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  president  of  the 
Lhiited  Press  Association,  sailed  Thurs¬ 
day  for  London,  where  he  expects  to 
spend  .some  time.  Before  returning  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Hawkins  will 
visit  England,  France,  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Serbia  and 
other  countries. 

This  is  his  first  trip  to  Europe  since 
becoming  the  head  of  the  United  Press. 
He  was  accompanied  to  England  and 
France  hy  P.  L.  Jackson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
who  also  expects  to  spend  several 
months  making  a  study  of  general  over¬ 
seas  conditions. 


Which  of  These  Will  You  Develop? 

j  N  our  work  of  developing  more  national  newspaper  advertising  success 
1  depends  not  so  much  upon  each  one  of  us  going  after  a  share  of  what 
business  already  exists,  but  upon  creating  new  business  for  newspapers 
and  serving  that  business  so  well  that  it  will  always  stand  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  one  national  advertising  medium. 

Promising  in  this  respect  are  the  products  represented  in  Baltimore 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Burke  of  G.  A.  Fredericks  &  Co.  Among  them  we  find 
Trade  Mark  Ham,  the  product  of  F.  A.  Ferris  &  Co.,  New  York;  Mira 
Herrings,  put  up  by  Ivan  Burger,  New  York;  Malt  Syrup,  manufactured 
by  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Evaporated  Apples,  prepared  by 
W.  H.  Packard,  Medina.  N.  Y..  and  B.  &  G.*s  Pancake  and  Waffle  Flour, 
manufactured  by  Blank  &  Gott.shall,  of  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Burke 


msacsiocjocai 


These  products  lend  .idmir.ibly  to  newspaper  advertising  and  The  NEWS  and 
The  AMERir.VN  will  endeavor  to  show  the  firms  involved,  located  hut  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Baltimore,  that  their  products  would  sell  in  greater  abundance  if  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  substantially  merchandised  they  be  introduced  direct  to  the  consumer 
through  the  intensified  circulation  of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING;  in  BaltimoVe, 
for  instance,  through  The  NEWS  and  The  AMERICAN  which  have  a  city  and  state¬ 
wide  circulation  of  more  than  187,000  copies  daily  and  Sunday. 


Other  firms  and  their  produets  in  Mr.  Burke's  lines  further  away  from  our 
possibilitx  of  developing  them  are  Sears  &  Xiehols  Canning  Co.,  Chillicothe, 
O  .  Sugar  Leaf  Pumpkin,  Corn,  Peas  and  Logan  Brand:  Goodwin  Preserv¬ 
ing  Co..  Louisville,  K\..  Best  Apple  Butter  and  Best  Cherry  Preserves; 
Ceast  Pishing  Co.,  ll’tlmington.  Cal..  Treasure  Sardines.  Tuna  Meat  and 
Tend  Olive  Oil  Xational  Food  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Jumbo  Salted  Pea¬ 
nuts  John  S.  Talnijge  Co..  Xew  Orleans,  Royal  Rice:  Grand  Ledge  Milk 
Co  .  Grand  Ledge.  .Mich..  .-Irctie  Evaporated  Milk:  and  Griggs  Bros.  Co., 
Toronto.  Griggs'  Pure  Honey. 

WHICH  OF  THESE  WILL  YOU  DEVELOP? 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

^  Evening.  Daily  And  Sunday.,  j 

SrijE  ]3altiitt0reAinmc^ 

Morning.  Da'ly  And  Sunday. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern  Representative 
150  Nassau  Street 
New  York 
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& 


J  E.  LUTZ 

Western  Represenufit'f 
First  National  Bank  Bldf. 
Chkafo 
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WANT  ALABAMA  UBEL 
LAWS  AMENDED 


Member*  of  State  Presi  Association 
Will  Have  Strong  Backing  in  Efforts 
For  New  Legislation — W.  T.  Hard 
of  Dothan  Elected  President 


•W.  G.  N.”  AD  STAFF  CHANGES 


Walter  Merrill,  formerly  western  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  has  been  made  manager 
in  cha^ge  of  all  national  advertising 
of  the  Tribune.  This  is  a  new  position. 
Mr.  Merrill  will  continue  to  have  his 
headquarters  in  the  downtown  office  of 


the  I'rii  ime.  Roy  C.  Holliss,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  national  ad¬ 
vertising  office,  becomes  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  nian.iger  of  the  Xew  York  Xews, 
and  C.  L.  Pancoast,  formerly  Eastern 
intrchandising  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  division  .nanager  in  charge  of 
the  Xew  York  office. 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Ala..  May  6. — “The  truth 
should  he  a  bar  to  legal  punishment,” 
Lieutenant-fiovernor  Xat  L.  Miller  de¬ 
clared  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  here  today. 
“It  should  be  a  complete  defense  for 
new'papers  against  unscrupulous  per¬ 
sons  who  utter  malicious  statements  and 
then  resent  their  publication  with 
damage  suits.”  he  concluded.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  sentiments  were  e.xpressed  in  the 
cour-e  of  a  discussion  of  the  libel  laws 
of  Alabama. 

The  convention  of  newsiiapcrmen  was 
well  attended  by  editors  and  publishers 
from  over  the  state  and  constructive 
criticism  of  various  phases  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  circulation  discussed  during  the 
two-day  meeting.  President  Frank 
Julian  of  Sheffield,  occupied  the  chair. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President.  W.  T.  Hall,  Dothan ;  first 
vice-president,  William  T.  Sheehan, 
Montgomery ;  second  vice-president,  F. 
G.  Stephens,  Oneonta ;  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  W.  H.  Jordan,  .Alexander  City; 
secretary  and  trea.surer,  Webb  Stanley, 
Greenville ;  assistant  secretary-treasurer, 
Fow  ler  Duggar,  .Andalusia ;  historian, 
J.  H.  Hard,  Birmingham ;  poetess.  Miss 
Fannie  Golson,  Wetumpka ;  orator, 
James  S.  Benson,  Scottsboro. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith,  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  addres.sed 
the  meeting  on  the  new  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  recently  founded  at  that  college. 
The  convention  unanimously  approved 
the  founding  of  this  chair  of  learning. 

Judge  W.  W.  Brandon  and  Lieut.- 
Governor  X.  L.  Miller,  two  candidates 
for  the  governorship  of  .Alabama,  urged 
more  liberty  for  newspapers  of  the 
state.  .At  the  close  of  the  meeting  plans 
for  taking  up  a  fight  against  the  libel 
laws  of  the  state  were  worked  out. 


LOOKING  A  BOSTON  GIFT 
HORSE  IN  THE  MOUTH 


( Continued  from  Page  9) 


Merrill  Nationel  Advertising  Manager 
With  Pancoast  In  East 


the  case  of  the  majority  it  is  not  over 
3  per  cent;  nevertheless  all  stood  to¬ 
gether  in  their  demands.  The  Retail 
Trade  Board  is  a  tight,  well-organized 
body  moving  as  a  unit  for  the  things 
that  it  wants:  the  so-called  publishers’ 
association,  however,  is  a.  disjointed — 
we-might-and-again-we-might-not  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  never  sure  about  its  final 
destination. 

The  new  rules  of  the  publishers 
went  into  effect  last  Spring  as  agreed. 
Some  advertisers  paid  the  additional 
charges  for  art  work  and  cuts,  but  un¬ 
der  protest;  others  deducted  those  new 
charges  and  paid  the  balance. 

Then,  the  attorneys  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers  found  a  loop-hole.  Existing 
contracts  did  not  mention  free  art  and 
free  cuts,  but  they  had  been  drawn 
when  the  practice  of  giving  them  wa.s 
general  and  was  looked  upon  both  by 
advertisers  and  publishers  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  service  to  be  rendered 
for  the  price  specified. 

The  Transcript  a,nd  the  Globe  had 
no  contracts,  hence  the  loop-hole 
found  by  the  attorneys  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers  did  not  directly  affect  them. 
The  .American  had  contracts,  hut  they 
contained  a  re-adjustment  clause  that 
did  not  bind  them  in  this  instance. 
The  Post  and  the  Herald-Traveller 
had  contracts  that  made  it  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  re-establish  and 
continue  the  old  practices  until  expi¬ 
ration.  -As  a  result  the  v, -ell-laid  plans 
of  the  publishers  blew  up.  Refunds 
were  made  to  advertisers  who  had 
paid  in  full  and  rebates  taken  by  others 
when  they  had  paid  their  bills  were 
scratched  off  the  books. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no 
hard  feeling  and  no  flare-back  all 
newspapers  agreed  that  the  old  prac¬ 
tices  should  continue  until  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  existing  contracts  of  the 
Post  and  Herald-Traveller,  about  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  but  the  publishers  agreed  that 
on  and  after  that  date  the  Boston  ad¬ 
vertisers  should  pay  for  their  own  art 
and  cuts,  it  is  said. 

During  the  remaining  life  of  those 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


News  and  Feature  Services 


Maintain  Prestige — Create  Circulation — Attract  Advertising. 

Complete  Leased  Wire  Service  From  52  Correspondents. 

Foreign  News  Service  from  28  Correspondents. 

Domestic  News  Service  from  Staff  of  Trained  Writers. 

Financial  News  Seivice  from  16  Authoritative  Correspondents. 
Commentaries  by  former  President  Taft,  Col.  E.  M.  House, 
and  other  Authorities  of  World  Renown. 

Feature  Service  Includes  Magazine  Pages,  Comics,  Cartoons, 

Paris  and  American  Fashions,  Home  Page  Features,  Daily 
and  Weekly  Serials,  Sports  Features,  Inspirational  Features. 


All  Needs  of  a  Distinctive  Newspaper 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


contracts  the  Retail  Trade  Board  car¬ 
ried  on  a  steady  campaign  to  break 
down  the  morale  of  the  publishers  and 
make  it  possible  to  continue  the  left- 
handed  rebate  system.  The  Retail 
Trade  Board  won. 

To  the  outside  observer  it  would 
seem  that  they  concentrated  on  the 
Post  and  .American.  This  was  made 
possible  because  the  advertisers  were 
well-organized  while  the  publishers 
were  not. 

With  its  great  circulation  and  the 
increased  cost  of  newsprint  the  Post 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  its  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  upon  the  expiration  of 
old  contracts.  .A  7-cent  increase  was 
decided  upon  and  announced;  the 
members  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
here  had  a  fighting  ground  and  de¬ 
manded  that  under  these  conditions 
the  old  practices  should  he  continued. 
The  result  was  that  the  Post  ceded 
free  cuts  and  so  notified  all  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  .American  immediately  went  one 
better  and  sent  out  a  notice  that  they 
would  go  all  the  way  and  give  free  art 
and  free  cuts.  So  far  as  known  the 
only  thing  that  has  not  been  conceded 
by  any  Boston  newspaper  is  the  old 
practice  of  private  art  departments 
collectively  paid  for.  That  may  com^ 
back,  unless  there  is  a  real  get-to¬ 
gether  meeting,  for  competition  is  bit¬ 
ter  in  the  metropolis  of  Xew  England. 


Even  the  Transcript,  which  I 
tied  the  hardest  against  this  uL 
method  of  doing  business— unfi^ 
every  publisher — is  giving  way  1 

the  onslaught  of  the  members  oft 
Retail  Trade  Board  and 
ground  on  questions  that  involv|| 
tra  costs  that  fall  on  all  other  njj 
papers.  However,  both  the  TranscJ 
and  the  Globe  deny  that  they  are  ri 
giving  free  art. 

Boston  readers  are  very  criticJ, 
Here  is  the  way  the  executive  head] 
one  Boston  daily  newspaper  puts) 

“If  a  Boston  a.dvertiser  shows) 
picture  of  a  coat  in  our  paper  thatj 
three  buttons  on  the  sleeve,  thatisj) 
what  every  customer  is  going  toi 
pect  to  find  there.  If  there  are  [3 
l)uttons  it  is  going  to  cause  disputj 

“Our  public  has  been  educated  to  J 
pect  to  find  articles  advertised  to| 
exactly  as  illustrated.  So  yos  | 
if  one  of  our  artists  goes  down  to»^J  ] 
store  and  makes  his  illustration  fiT  -’  ^ 
the  articles  in  stock  there  cannotF 
any  mistakes  and  if  there  are  nni*^ 
takes,  there  are  no  disputes. 
suit  is  everyhotly  is  satisfied,  indt| 
our  readers  and  that  is  what 
here  for — to  satisfy  our  readers.” 

That  may  all  be  true  but  the  fafl| 
mains  that  Boston  has  a  gift 
that  it  costs  the  newspapers  of( 
city  something  over  $250,000  anni^ 
to  feed. 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


eiia^lVise9iteper(3iafteis  aSi^ 
He  IjfKdss  Lloyds  Ref^ster 


of  Ciicalaliofifi 

South  State  Stieet  CWct^ « >47  Hfth  Aaeenne  HcwIMk 


He  wants  to  know  more  than  actual  ton¬ 
nage.  The  condition  of  the  ship,  her  record, 
the  reputation  of  her  owner  and  skipper 
are  all  facts  in  his  choice  of  a  carrier. 


His  mental  attitude  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Scientific  Space  Selector  who  wants  to 
know  more  about  the  publications  than  a 
mere  statement  of  “  Net  Paid  Circulation.  ’  * 


The  wise  Space-Buyer  keeps  his  copy  of 
“Scientific  Space  Selection”  handy  and 
digs  deep  into  the  facts  set  forth  in  A.  B.  C. 
reports  so  that  he  can  obtain  authentic 
data  on  where  the  publication  goes,  and 
to  whom  it  goes. 


He  also  wants  to  know  about  the  influ¬ 
ence,  stability  and  character  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  he  is  going  to  buy  white 
space. 


All  these  facts  can  be  obtained  from 
A.  B.  C.  reports.  You’ll  find  a  carefully 
audited  statement  about  circulation  on 
the  first  page  and,  if  you  read  pages  two, 
three  and  four  you’ll  be  able  to  visualize 
the  character  of  the  publication  and  to 
answer  the  question  “Will  this  medium 
help  to  sell  my  goods?” 


The  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains 
becomes,  every  year,  more  applicable  to 
Space  Buying.  Exaggerated  claims,  mis¬ 
leading  figures,  general  statements  are 
looked  upon  with  critical  eyes.  Deduc¬ 
tive  reasoning  dominates  space  selection, 
as  it  does  every  other  business  proposition. 


That  is  why  A.  B.  C.  reports  represent 
the  back  bone  of  space  buying.  They  are 
correct,  informative  and  clearly  set  forth 


— but  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  A.  B.  C. 
reports  they  must  be  studied. 


Be  sure  to  get  your  copy  of  “Scientific  Space 
Selection,”  the  new  A.  B.  C.  book.  A  guide  to 
every  advertiser,  space-buyer  and  publisher 
who  is  interested  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
white  space.  Price,  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
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PROMOTION  IDEAS 


44/^HIO,  the  Key  State  for  the  Na- 
tional  Advertiser,”  is  the  title  and 
spirit  of  a  survey  of  the  Buckeye  market 
for  the  national  advertiser  by  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  which  has  heen  jUst  sent 
out  by  Harvey  K.  Young,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  that  paper.  Notable  for  the 
completeness  and  availability  of  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  state’s  resources,  pop¬ 
ulation,  etc.,  and  for  its  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  this  survey  is  also  remarkable 
among  newspaper  promotion  activities 
because  it  does  not  try  to  sell  the  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser  the  Dispatch  until  it 
had  thoroughly  sold  the  state  and  the 
city. 

introductory  to  statistical  matter  is  a 
map  of  the  state,  showing  industrial  cen¬ 
ters,  rail  transportation,  sizable  cities 
and  the  circulation  radius  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch.  Resources  of  the  state,  in  popula¬ 
tion,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
manufactured  products,  crops  and  live¬ 
stock.  and  national  bank  resources,  are 
compared  in  line  charts  with  those  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey. 
Illustrating  the  story  of  the  state’s  popu¬ 
lation  distribution  is  a  map  showing  the 
population  by  counties. 

Farm  statistics  are  given  under  the 
head  of  “The  Ohio  Market  at  a  Glance” 
and  purchasing  power  is  set  forth  in 
dollars  and  cents  records  of  savings 
banks,  wage  earnings,  taxes,  and  Red 
Cross  subscriptions.  Diversification  of 
crops  and  the  amounts  of  each  staple 
produced  are  given  in  a  two-page  layout. 

Industrial  leadership  is  vizualized  in 
charts  showing  the  industries  in  which 
the  state  is  first,  second  and  fourth,  and 
in  a  map  showing  the  location  of  indus¬ 
trial  centers  with  illuminative  text  mat¬ 
ter.  -Another  map  shows  the  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  counties  of  the  state,  and  another 
is  devoted  to  transportation  systems, 
which  are  fully  described  on  the  opposite 
page. 

“Ohio  Leads  All  Other  States,  Except¬ 
ing  New  York,  in  Motor  Cars  Owned” 
is  the  heading  over  a  page  of  motor 
statistics. 

Retail  merchants  of  the  state  are 
classified  under  the  statement  that  for 
every  square  mile  of  Ohio  territory  there 
are  1.2  such  dealers  and  a  page  is  given 
to  the  statement  that  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  native-born 
whites  and  that  there  are  601  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Ohio,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  2,140,344,  approxi¬ 
mately  one  for  every  2.5  persons. 

City  statistics,  which  start  on  page  24 
of  the  48-page  folder,  are  handled  in 
practically  the  same  manner  in  four 
pages  and  the  Dispatch  tells  its  own 


story  on  the  pages  following.  Circula¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  a  map.  illustrating  a 
200-word  description,  and  the  sales  talk 
to  the  national  advertiser  gives  in  de¬ 
tail  the  resources  and  advantages  of  the 
area  reached  by  the  Dispatch  circula¬ 
tion.  Service  to  advertisers  in  past 
campaigns  is  graphically  set  forth  by 
facsimile  letters  from  advertisers  and 
agencies,  and  by  illustrations  portraying 
window  displays  and  dealer  signs  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Dispatch’s  service  staff. 
Detailed  information  is  given  as  to 
service  rendered  in  aiding  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  several  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tised  goods.  Statistics  showing  why 
the  Dispatch  considers  itself  a  better 
advertising  medium  than  other  news¬ 
papers  occupy  the  closing  pages  and  the 
final  is  devoted  to  a  “Recapitulation  of 
Ohio’s  Ranking  Position  in  the  Union.” 

The  North  .American  is  running  an 
attractive  news  section  each  Monday 
dealing  with  construction  and  engineer¬ 
ing  news.  The  department  is  edited  by 
J.  -A.  Githens  and  covers  chiefly  the 
field  of  industry  and  architectural  news, 
labor  conditions,  and  the  engineering 
market. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  has  just 
started  a  new  circulation  campaign  in 
the  form  of  an  “S-Word”  puzzle  pic¬ 
ture  contest.  The  contest  will  continue 
throughout  May  and  fifteen  prizes  are 
offered  ranging  from  $2  to  $1,000.  The 
puzzle  consists  of  a  rural  picture  in 
which  there  are  human  beings,  live 
stock,  farming  implements,  and  appar¬ 
ently  “everything  under  the  sun.”  The 
object  is  to  name  as  many  objects  and 
articles  beginning  with  the  letter  “s”  as 
can  be  found  in  the  picture.  The  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  fifteen  persons 
sending  to  the  Record  the  largest  lists 
of  the  names  of  articles  and  objects  in 
the  picture  which  begin  with  s.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  Record  subscriber 
or  to  send  in  any  new  subscriptions  to 
w'in  a  prize.  But  if  the  person  submit¬ 
ting  the  list  that  wins  first  prize  also 
sends  in  one  annual  subscription  to  the 
Record,  his  prize  will  be  increased 
from  $30  to  $350;  and  if  his  list  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  subscriptions,  one  of 
which  must  be  a  new  one,  the  prize 
jumps  to  $1,000.  There  are  correspond¬ 
ing  bonuses  offered  with  all  the  other 
prizes. 

The  Buffalo  Times  has  opened  an  aid 
bureau  for  former  service  men.  The 
newspaper  is  urging  that  citizens  give 
unemployed  veterans  at  least  one  day’s 
work  and  offers  free  service  in  getting 
those  with  work  to  do  in  touch  with 
ex-service  men  who  are  seeking  em¬ 
ployment. 

Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Kan.)  Headlight,  has 


a  double-folded  business  card,  with  a 
window  in  the  front  fold  disclosing  a 
hold  red  figure  “9.”  Those  who  ask 
“Nine  what?”  get  their  answer  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  front  and  reading  “9  Out  of  10 
Homes  in  Pittsburg  Where  a  Daily  Pa¬ 
per  Is  Taken  Take  the  Headlight.” 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  last 
week  published  special  “Merchants' 
Carnival  Edition.’’  with  32  pages  in 
three  sections.  The  paper  organized  a 
parade  in  which  local  merchants  entered 
floats,  for  which  prizes  were  offered  by 
the  Herald  and  several  of  its  advertis¬ 
ers.  In  the  special  edition  merchants 
used  large  space  to  call  attention  to 
their  offers  of  seasonable  goods  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices. 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  gives  grade 
school  children  a  chance  to  write  fiction 
in  a  contest  that  will  return  the  winner 
a  rate  of  15  cents  a  word.  The  News 
puts  up  a  total  of  $30  in  cash  and  there 
will  be  theater  tickets  for  contestants. 


®bituary 

Mrs.  .Alice  H.  C.  Corson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  controlling  owner  of  the  Lock- 
port  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Journal, 
died  in  Lockport  at  the  age  of  71  years 
after  an  illness  of  four  weeks.  Mrs. 
Corson  was  the  widow  of  Frederick  W. 
Corson,  who  was  formerly  owner  of  the 
Rome  Sentinel,  Ogdensburg  Advance, 
Wappingers  Falls  Courant-Guardian  and 
the  Lockport  newspaper  to  which  he 
later  devoted  his  entire  time.  Mrs. 
Corson  continued  publication  of  the 
paper  after  her  husband’s  death  in  1904. 

George  T.  Lincoln,  formerly  on  the 
Boston  Globe  and  other  papers,  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  City  Press  Asso¬ 


ciation,  for  more  than  30  years  edr 
of  the  Banker  &  Tradesman  and  ow- 
of  the  paper  until  a  year  ago,  died  - 
Brookline  the  past  week  after  a  1. ' 
illness.  ‘ 

Robert  J.  Kenne.\lly,  a  former  Bj 
ton  Post  reporter,  died  in  Dorchesta 
recently.  He  was  39  years  old.  | 
Mrs.  1d.\  B.  Carr,  wife  of  \ 
Carr,  of  the  '  Wichita  Beacon,  ior-, 
representative  of  the  Mergenthii 
Linotype  Company  in  Kansas,  died 
Wichita  recently. 

Mrs.  -A.  O.  Seaton,  mother  of  - 
N.  Seaton,  editor  of  the  Manha-' 
(Kan.)  Mercury  died  in  Manhattan. 

Lawrence  Fagan,  ex-mayor  of  F 
boken,  N.  J.,  who  died  May  9,  was  ■■ 
of  a  group  of  men  who  founded  the 
Hoboken  Observer  (now  the  Hk; 
Observer)  28  years  ago. 
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LINOTYPE 


On  the  Models  20,  21,  and  22  Display  Lino¬ 
types  the  matrices  are  carried  in  light-weight, 
half-length  magazines  which  can  be  changed  in 
fifteen  seconds. 


DISPLAY! 


Easily  and  Quickly  Composed 
on  the  Display  Linotypes 


One  operator  at  the  keyboard  of  a  Display  Linotype  can 
produce  as  much  display  composition  as  half  a  dozen 
compositors  setting  type  by  hand.  His  product  is  all  new, 
clean  type,  delivered  in  the  form  of  easily  handled  slugs. 
And  when  they  have  served  their  purpose,  these  slugs 
are  thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  thus  eliminating  en¬ 
tirely  the  expense  of  distribution  and  type-storage. 

There  are  four  different  Display  Models.  The  nearest 
agency  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select  the  one  best  fitted 
to  your  needs. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 


The  Model  24  has  a  range  of  from  5-  to  36- 
point,  and  gives  the  operator  command  of  full 
fonts  of  from  six  to  ten  different  faces  without 
leaving  the  keyboard. 
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“Pretty  Soft  for  the 
Make-up  Man” 

In  the  shop  equipped  with  Display  Linotypes,  the  make-up 
man  receives  his  display  material  in  the  form  of  big  hefty 
slugs  that  are  quickly  dropped  into  place.  He  handles  them 
swiftly  and  surely,  knowing  that  they  cannot  “pi.” 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Tobonto 
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A  Few  of  the  Many  Linotype  Display  Faces 


»LINOTYPE» 


30  Point 


30  Point  Boiioni 


LINOTYPE  comp  123 

Point  Bodoni  Bold 

LINOTYPE  comp  123 

Point  Elzevir  No.  2 

LINOTYPE  compo  123 
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LINOTYPEcompol23 

Point  Cheltenham 

LINOTYPEcompo123 

Point  Cheltenham  Bold 

LINOTYPE  comp  123 
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LINOTYPE  composes  123 

Point  Cheltenham  Bold  Extra  Condensed 

LINOTYPE  composes,  just  12345 

?oint  Gothic  Condensed  No.  2 

LINOTYPE  composes,  justi  12345 

^oint  Gothic  Condensed  No.  3 

LINOIYPECOMPOSES, JUSTIFIES, C12345 

’oint  Gothic  No.  13 

LINOTYPE  composes,  jus  123 

’oint  Title  No.  5 

LINOTYPE  com  12 


36  Point 


36  Point  Elzevir  No.  2 


LINOTYPEcoml23 
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LINOTYPE  CO  2 

Point  Title  No.  5 

LINOTYPE  12 

^oint  Cheltenham  Bold  Extra  Condensed 

LINOTYPE  composes,  just  1234 


36  Point  Gothic  Condensed  No.  3 


36  Point  Gothic  Condensed  No.  2 


LINOTYPE  coiipse$,jist  1231 


42  Point 


42  Point  Caption 
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42  Point  Cheltenham  Bold  Extra  Condensed 


UNOTYPE  COMPOSE!;,  123 

42  Point  Gothic  No.  14 

UNOTYPE  COMPiSES,  Cl  23 


tf  rite  to  the  nearest  Agency  for  complete  information 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

616  Sacramento  Street  1100  South  Wabash  Avenue  549  Baronne  Street 

'  Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  68  Temperance  Street,  Toronto 
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VANCOUVER  WORLD  IS 
SOLD  TO  CAMPBELL 

Nelion  and  Associates  Receives  $250,- 

000 — Eastern  Capital  Said  to  be 
Interested  with  New  Owner 
Formerly  of  the  Sun 

The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  World  last 
week  was  sold  to  Charles  E.  Campbell 
and  unnamed  associates  by  John  Nelson, 
Stuart  Cameron  and  John  L.  Davidson. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  been  identified  with 
the  Liberal  party,  locally  and  nationally 
and  until  a  few  days  ago  was  a  director 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  resigning  because 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  latter  paper’s 
policies,  it  is  stated. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  owns  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Storage  Company  in  Vancouver,  has 
made  no  announcement  as  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  purchase  of  the  World, 
which  involved  a  transfer  of  about 
$250,000  beyond  stating  that  they  are 
eastern  men.  Shrewd  observers  of  pres¬ 
ent  trends  in  the  Canadian  daily  field 
have  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
Southam  interests,  which  recently  ac¬ 
quired  a  paper  in  Winnipeg  and  which 
now  own  several  strong  dailies  across 
the  country,  may  have  furnished  the 
Eastern  capital  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Campbell. 

John  Nelson,  who  has  managed  the 
paper  for  six  years,  will  remain  until 
his  successor  becomes  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  office.  Then  he  plans  a  holi¬ 
day,  he  announces. 

Buys  Vancouver  Columbian 

Herbert  C.  Campbell  has  purchased 
the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
from  Will  H.  Hornibrook.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  recently  resigned  as  news  editor  of 
the  Portland  Telegram.  Formerly  he 
was  assistant  news  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  has  worked  in  other  capa¬ 
cities  on  Portland  newspapers. 

BUSINESS  MEN  TO  BLAME  FOR 
BUYING  DEARTH 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

er’s  shelf  until  you  could  show  that  mer¬ 
chant  that  you  had  a  serious  intention 
of  moving  the  merchandise  from  his 
shelves.  Merchandise  on  shelves  was 
dead  distribution.  The  only  kind  of  dis¬ 
tribution  the  retailer  was  interested  in 
was  live  distribution. 

Requires  Advertising  Dyn.^mite 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  cycle 
is  from  the'  manufacturer  through  the 
various  organized  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  when  these  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution  become  clogged  it  is  like  a  log¬ 
jam  and  requires  advertising  dynamite 
to  break  the  jam  and  start  things  mov¬ 
ing.  Advertising  in  the  hands  of  fighting 
salesmen  was  the  first  step  in  breaking 
this  log- jam  and  in  accelerating  activity 
all  along  the  channels  of  distribution. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  manufactur¬ 
er  to  sell  the  jobber,  or  the  jobber  to  sell 
the  retailer  so  long  as  there  was  no  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  for 
the  goods.  If  a  buyer’s  strike  existed, 
it  was  simply  because  no  effort  was 
being  made  to  change  the  strike  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  consumer.  Mer¬ 
chandise  would  not  move  until  the  con¬ 
sumer  had  been  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  was  a  profitable  time  to  buy 
advertised  merchandise.  Advertising 
through  newspapers  to  the  consumer 
was  the  only  solution,  and  that  adver¬ 
tising  was  of  no  great  value  unless  it 
was  properly  used  by  salesmen  who 


were  out  after  business.  That  was  made 
clear. 

When  productive  capacity  is  greater 
than  desire  to  consume  the  outlet  for 
merchandise  can  be  stimulated  only  by 
increasing  the  desire  to  consume,  and 
that  desire  is  the  result  of  intensive 
newspaper  advertising  effort. 

Opened  Clogged  Channels 

The  Chicago  Tribune  played  a  very 
important  part  in  building  sales  triumphs 
for  1921  because  it  realized  the  necessity 
of  forcing  merchandise  through  the 
clogged  channels  of  distribution  by 
opening  the  channels  at  the  mouth. 
There  were  other  notable  successes  such 
as  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  who 
found  business  slowing  up  as  the  old 
year  died.  A  statement  has  been  made 
that  the  The  Chicago  Tribune  advertis¬ 
ing  was  used  to  take  up  the  slack.  Not¬ 
withstanding  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in 
prices — sales  in  Chicago  for  January. 
February  and  March  not  only  increased 
the  sales  to  the  consumer,  but  also  se¬ 
cured  many  new  dealers. 

There  is  also  the  remarkable  campaign 
of  Lyon  &  Healy  who,  by  increasing 
their  advertising  space  in  the  Tribune 
in  1921  did  the  largest  retail  piano  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  similar  period  in  their  his¬ 
tory. 

Another  interesting  story  is  that  of 
the  Mosiiice  Wrapping  Paper  Company, 
whose  mills  at  the  end  of  1920  was  run¬ 
ning  only  one-fourth  capacity.  This 
meant  that  business  was  bad.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  business  conditions  to 
improve  an  intensive  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  de¬ 
cided  upon,  and  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  newspaper  advertising  kept 
the  mill  running  at  full  capacity  with 
orders  for  six  months  ahead. 

A  Lesson  to  Others 

If  more  concerns  had  adopted  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  concern,  and  others  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  article,  there  certainly 
would  have  been  less  talk  about  business 
being  bad  and  less  wondering  when  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  would  improve  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  worth  while  to 
advertise. 

These  concerns  who  have  had  such 
remarkable  successes  during  the  so- 
called  “lean”  period  proved  conclusively 
that  poor  business  comes  to  those  who 
made  no  effort  to  assist  in  stablizing 
business.  Others  claim  that  the  public 
lost  confidence  in  advertising  and  that 
there  was  no  use  in  advertising  because 
It  would  not  sell  the  goods.  This  stand 
has  been  proved  wrong  by  the  results 
received  by  Morris  L.  Rothschild,  one 
of  the  largest  advertisers  of  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  While  other  concerns 
were  passing  up  advertising  and  simply 
waiting  for  men  to  get  into  the  attitude 
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of  buying,  the  Rothschild  store  increased 
their  advertising  during  January  1921 
and  as  a  result  sales  increased  21  per 
cent  in  money  compared  with  1920,  and 
is  far  more  than  that  in  units  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold. 

Of  course,  the  public  looks  upon  the 
retailer  readjustment  as  the  last  in  the 
cycle  which  has  to  be  completed  before 
economic  conditions  can  be  considered 
on  a  comparatively  sound  basis.  Morris 
L.  Rothschild's  advertising  convinced  the 
public  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  them  to  wait  for  dealer  adjustment. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  newspaper 
advertising  speeded  up  the  turnover  and 
kept  the  goods  changing  hands  all  along 
the  channels  of  distribution  which  were 
effected  by  the  Rothschild  stores  dealings. 
Manufacturers,  jobbers  and  others  hav¬ 
ing  connection  with  the  distributing  of 
goods  to  the  Rothschild’s  stores  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  plan  of  keeping  merchan¬ 
dising  moving  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

They  Failed  to  Advertise 

The  great  expense  attached  to  present 
day  distribution  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  advertise  and  keep  goods  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  time  when  for  the  health  of 
business  in  general  they  should  be  kept 
moving.  Stabilizing  business  during 
1921  has  been  entirely  a  matter  of  men¬ 
tal  attitude. 

If  a  manufacturer  decided  that  busi¬ 


ness  was  poor  and  that  there  was  no 
use  in  going  after  it,  he  got  exactly 
what  he  invited.  The  trouble  with  many 
concerns  has  been  that  instead  of  giving 
thought  to  constructive  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans  they  have  spent  their  time 
in  making  excuses  and  advancing  pessi¬ 
mistic  reasons  why  business  could  not 
be  improved. 

The  manufacturer  who  got  the  busi¬ 
ness  made  up  his  mind  that  business 
could  be  secured  and  went  after  it  on 
that  basis.  The  story  has  been  told  of 
a  concern  which  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  foreman  of  the  factory 
came  to  the  president  and  told  him  that 
they  had  orders  to  keep  the  factory  open 
for  only  one  week  more.  The  presi¬ 
dent  called  together  his  sales  force  and 
said  to  them ;  “we  have  orders  only  for 
one  week’s  more  of  operation.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  you  fellows.  If  you  want 
to  keep  this  factory  open  and  going  you 
will  have  to  go  out  and  get  orders ; 
otherwise,  we  will  close  down  the  plant.” 
The  salesmen  went  out  and  in  one  week 
got  enough  orders  to  keep  the  factory 
going  for  three  months.  This  demon¬ 
strated  where  desperate  efforts  were 
used ;  a  business  was  kept  going.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  a  revival  of  business 
if  men  lie  down  and  stop  working. 

The  only  way  by  which  business  can 
be  brought  back  to  a  comparatively 
sound  basis  is  through  the  intensive 
efforts  of  salesmen  backed  by  substantial 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns. 


The  New  York  Herald 

IS  the  only  New  York 
morning  newspaper  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  in  advertising 
lineage  over  last  year. 

To  show  a  gain  this  year  over  the  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  of  advertising  in 
The  Herald  last  year  is  a  distinction 
that  comes  only  to  a  newspaper  that 
produces  unusual  results  for  its  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Following  are  gains  and  losses  in  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  in  New  York  moniing 
newspapers  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1921,  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1920: 


HERALD  .... 
TRIBUNE  .  .  . 
AMERICAN  .  . 

TIMES . 

WORLD  .... 


GAIN 

289,696 


230,713 

556,928 

1,037,822 

1,761,549 


(.Figures  compiled  by  stot.  bureau  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post.) 

You  will  do  a  larger  business  when 
The  Herald  is  on  YOUR  schedule. 
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EDISON  ASKS  TOO  MUCH 
OF  COLLEGE  MEN 


Don  Seitz  Tells  Intercollegiete  Journal¬ 
ists  That  College  Papers  Should 
Present  World  Nows — Smith 
of  Cornell  President 


Ucpreseiitativcs  of  the  Eastern  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Newspaper  Association  held 
their  second  annual  convention  on  the 
campus  of  Columbia  University  last 
week.  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  World,  was  the  speak¬ 
er  of  the  evening  at  the  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  May  6. 

‘‘College  papers  should  turn  out  good 
copy,"  declared  Mr.  Seitz."  their  space 
should  not  be  wasted  and  consideration 
shmild  be  taken  in  an  effort  to  elevate 
the  reader’s  mind.” 

Mr.  Seitz  said  that  those  who  have 
never  gone  to  college  but  who  have 
worked  hard  on  newspapers  find  that 
thev  have  not  neglected  their  education. 
He  told  of  the  hasty  methods  employed 
on  the  college  journals,  but  hoped  that 
with  the  years  a  newer  standard  oi 
journalism  would  be  incorporated. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Edison’s  recent  criti¬ 
cism  of  college  educations,  Mr.  Seitz 
said : 

“Mr.  Edison  expects  too  much  from 
a  college  student.  On  the  other  hand 
the  college  student  becomes  too  much 
enamored  of  campus  life  and  gets  a 
shell  on  him  which  it  takes  some  time 
to  crack  off.  He  evidently  has  the  idea 
that  a  college  man  should  know  every¬ 
thing.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  college 
years  are  nothing  more  than  a  period 
of  cultivation.  The  real  education 
comes  afterward  in  the  ‘hard  knock 
college.' 

“Hasty  as  the  work  seems  to  be  on 
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the  college  netvspaper,  the  reporter  is 
always  in  front  of  a  continuously  mov¬ 
ing  mirror  of  passing  events  and  he  is 
bound  to  grasp  a  knowledge  that  he 
otherwise  would  not  obtain.  The  daily 
newspaper  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the 
life  of  the  average  college  student  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  college  papers  to  keep 
him  in  touch  with  world  events.  Col¬ 
lege  papers  would  untloubtedly  do  a 
great  service  should  they  go  farther 
than  the  campus  and  print  news  or 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  events  in 
the  world  at  large." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  director  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism,'  spoke 
on  “Professional  Standards  of  College 
Papers”  before  the  association  at  a 
luiicheon  held  on  May  7. 

“.An  end  to  be  desired  by  college  pa¬ 
pers  is  that  their  standards  should  be 
elevated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
practices  of  daily  journalism  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  It  is  because  the 
college  palters  are  attaining  this  end 
that  college  journalism  is  becoming  of 
real  importance. 

“.Advertising  agencies  are  the  greatest 
salesmen  of  advertising  in  the  world,” 
declared  W.  B.  Littell  of  the  Roy  Barn¬ 
hill.  Inc.,  before  a  business  meeting  of 
the  representatives  .of  the  Eastern  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Newspaper  .Association. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
newspapers  stand  back  of  the  agencies 
or  else  the  advertising  will  decrease 
and  the '  newspapers  will  lose  out,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Littell. 

M.  L.  Rutsky,  manager  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Special  .Advertising  agency, 
urged  a  change  in  the  policy  of  college 
papers  in  charging  national  advertisers 
more  than  local  advertisers. 

Following  the  meeting,  E.  J.  Smith, 
Cornell  Daily  Sun,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Ike  E.  Ferris.  Columbia  Spec¬ 
tator,  secretary-treasurer.  Ithaca  was 
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chosen  as  the  place  for  the  convention 
next  year. 


STEIGERS  QUITS  AS  MANAGER 

Remain*  A*  Officer  and  Director  of 
St.  Loui*  Post-Dispatch 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  May  9. — Stockholders  of 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
have  re-elected  the  following  officers 
and  directors:  President,  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  of  St.  Louis;  first  vice-president, 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  New  York ;  second  vice- 
president.  \V.  C.  Steigers,  St.  Louis ; 
treasurer.  J.  T.  Keller,  St.  Louis ;  sec¬ 
retary,  .A.  G.  Lincoln.  St.  Louis. 

Mr  Steigers  resigned  as  business  man¬ 
ager  because  of  ill  health  and  his  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  the  detailed  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  will  continue  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Post-Dispatch  as  second 
vice-president  and  director. 


ETHICS  AND  ECONOMICS 
MINGLED  WIN  SUCCESS 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


over  $5,000  and  was  obliged  to  work 
another  man  into  his  organization.  Both 
lost. 

Other  instances  probably  of  greater 
flagrancy  than  these  are  not  far  to  seek. 

There  is  one  field  of  business  activity 
in  which  the  principle  of  right  and  jus¬ 
tice  and  fairness  and  satisfaction,  of 
mingling  cth,ics  and  economics,  applies 
with  peculiar  force — advertising.  Here 
the  publisher  has  a  heavy  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  he  cannot  evade  and 
maintain  ethical  and  economical  integrity, 
nor  business  stability  and  progress. 

Horace  Greeley  once  in  a  character¬ 


istically-written  editorial  disclaimed  for  I 
the  New  York  Tribune  any  responsibil- 
ity  for  the  advertising  that  appeared  in 
its  columns.  He  failed  to  appreciate  that 
a  publication  has  two  different  classes  to 
serve :  its  advertisers,  who  have  a  right 
to  what  they  pay  for,  and  its  readers, 
who  have  a  right  to  protection  from 
swindlers  who  try  to  operate  through  the 
publication  which  they  buy.  Ethics  as 
an  economic  force  had  made  no  impress 
upon  Mr.  Greeley’s  mind  in  this  applica¬ 
tion. 

Publishers  today  realize  that  they  must 
serve  both  classes,  and  that  they  do  so 
best  by  refusing  to  allow  in  their  pub¬ 
lications  dishonest,  misleading,  unfair  or 
unclean  advertisements.  Advertisements 
falling  under  any  one  of  these  heads  in¬ 
jure  not  only  readers  but  also  clean  and 
honest  advertisers  who  are  thus  forced 
to  appear  in  public  in  undesirable  com¬ 
pany.  The  publication  that  admits  them 
even  though  it  may  do  so  legally,  suffers 
by  loss  of  good-will. 

What  a  publication  has  to  sell  to  its 
advertisers  is  not  its  circulation  alone 
but  the  interest  of  its  readers  in  its 
editorial  columns  and  the  confidence  the 
publication  has  inspired  in  them  by  its 
good  ethics.  By  how  much  it  falls  short 
of  this  interest  and  confidence  by  so 
much  it  falls  short  of  filling  its  mission 
as  a  worthy  publication  and  a  worth¬ 
while  advertising  medium.  And  a  failure 
to  create  and  maintain  both  means,  it 
must  be  obvious,  a  failure  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  business  disaster  unless  the  fault 
is  remedied.  Without  ethics  its  scheme 
of  economics  is  unbalanced  and  must 
topple. 


Space  Buyer  for  Martin  V.  Kelley 

-A.  H.  Black,  who  has  been  with  the 
Martin  V.  Kelley  Company  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been 
made  space  buyer  of  that  agency. 
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Composing  Room  Profit  Earners 

An  investment  in  line  casting  composing  machines  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
securing  modem  equipment  that  will  do  the  work  contemplated. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  fact  that  you  realize  a  comfortable  margin  of 
profit  on  your  investment. 

Intertype  Standardization,  simplicity  of  construction  and  flexibility  stands  by 
the  Investor. 

5,000  Intertypes  are  making  good  daily  all  over  the  world. 

No  matter  what  your  typographical  requirements,  the  Intertype  can  be 
depended  upon  to  deliver  the  goods  with  satisfaction  and  profit. 

General  Offices:  50  COURT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Middle  Western  Branch 
Rand-McNally  Btttlding,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Southern  Branch 

160  Madison  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Representatives 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 
86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GOSS 


High  Speed  Superimposed  ** Unit-Type**  Press 


RECENT  INSTALLATIONS 

**Post**  —  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Four,  Octuple  Presses 

** Press** — Cleveland,  Ohio 

One,  Five  Unit  Press 

**Mail** — London,  Elngland 

Two,  Octuple  Presses 

64  Pages  Without  Stuffing 

Goss  High  Speed  Presses  with  extra  formers  as  illustrated  above  will  deliver  64-page  papers  consisting  of 
two,  four,  six  or  eight  sections,  all  folded  together  as  one  product,  and  the  number  of  pages  in  each  section 
may  vary  as  desired.  If  extra  formers  are  not  used  64-page  papers  will  consist  of  two  or  four  sections. 

These  extra  heavy  folders  are  now  and  have  been  for  the  past  two  years,  standard  equipment  on  all  Goss 
High  Speed  Presses,  and  we  were  the  VERY  FIRST  to  successfully  accomplish  th;s  result. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co 

Chicago  —  New  York  —  London 
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CLARKE  HEADS  THE  "P.-I.” 

Perry  Leaves  Seattle  for  New  York, 
Announcing  Him  at  Publisher 

John  H.  Perry,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
returned  to  New  York  to  actively  re¬ 
sume  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
American  Press  Association  and  head 
of  the  Publishers’  Autocaster  Service 
Company.  Mr.  Perry  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  L.  J.  Qarke  his  busi¬ 
ness  associate,  as  publisher  of  the  P.-I., 
with  “full  and  complete  power  to  act  in 
my  name,  place  and  stead  as  president 
and  publisher."  Clarke  was  some  years 
ago  no  the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Star  and 
in  recent  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  Hearst  organization. 

ADVERTISING  TEACHERS  TALK 
METHODS 

(  Continued  from  page  14) 


Studying  of  the  advertising  of  a  retail  store. 
(Term  reports.) 

Inlervitw  with  students,  townspeople,  and 
merchants;  examination  of  stores  and  plants; 
census  data. 

Individual  assignments  in  connection  with 
term  reports;  personal  consultation  with  indi¬ 
vidual  students. 

Scrapbook  of  advertisements  illustrating  im¬ 
portant  principles. 

Class  discussion  of  certain  points. 

Text — Advertising  written  by  class.  Current 
co])y. 

Committee  work  in  ♦he  main. 

Thirty-one  manufacturers  furnish  the  class 
with  complete  window  displays,  cut-outs,  book¬ 
lets.  proofs  of  copy,  and  other  details  of  their 
current  sales  and  advertising  campaigns.  The 
men  install  these  displays,  and  in  general,  are 
held  responsible  for  a  knowledge  of  why  the 
campaign  is  being  conducted. 

Magazines  used  for  illustrative  purposes  in 
class. 

Simple  exercises  to  illustrate  frequency,  color, 
instinct  appeal,  etc. 

Selections  from  magazine  and  street-car  ad¬ 
vertisements  displayed  before  class. 

Writing  advertising  for  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

References  to  books,  advertising,  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Reports,  written  and  oral. 

I  receive  from  a  number  of  companies  ad¬ 
vance  proofs  of  advertisements.  These  offer 
ideas  for  problems. 

Student  given  certain  facts  and  data  to 
layout  advertisement  and  give  reason  for  each 
step.  Referred  to  the  actual  advertisement 
when  it  appears.  In  this  way  student  can 
correct  own  work  and  improve. 

Class  ret>orts, .  practical  problems,  association 
w^ith  local  business  houses. 

Text,  magazines,  car  cards,  posters.  Study 
text:  illustrate  lectures  with  selections;  have 
students  gather  material  from  advertising  to 
illustrate  lectures. 

Real  problems  of  advertisers.  Problems  I 
met  in  my  16  years  in  an  advertising  agency. 
Material  from  current  periodicals. 

Students  act  as  advertising  managers,  agency 
men.  copy  writers.  layout  men  tackling  real 
problems  of  business.  Material  is  corrected 
and  returned.  Students  can  compare  their 
work  with  that  of  professional  advertising  men 
handling  the  same  problems. 

Original  advertisements,  selected  material- 
periodicals,  street-car  cards,  news  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Order  of  merit  recognition. 

“Five  institutions  use  no  text  in  one 
or  more  of  their  courses. 

“On  the  basis  of  impressions  formu¬ 
lated  durinp  the  perusal  of  the  returns 
from  the  questionnaire,  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  recommendations : 

“1.  The  development  of  an  adequate 
and  cnmprehensive  first  or  general 
course.  This  would  probably  have  to 
l>e  a  full-year  course. 

“2.  The  elimination  of  duplicate  sub¬ 
ject-matter  in  other  and  special  courses, 
which  would  result  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  thorough  first  course. 

“3.  A  reduction  of  formal  lecturing 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  concrete  and  actual  problem 
material. 

“4.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  methods  and  research 
aspect  s. 

“In  the  interest  of  the  first  recommen¬ 
dation.  I  wish  to  outline  a  general  or 
first  course  as  it  has  formulated  itself  in 
my  mind  and  as  it  has  largely  developed 
in  my  teaching  experience.  This  outline 
may  serre  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
mutual  discussion. 


Part  I.  Introductory  Topics 

A.  1.  Detinition,  problems,  and  scope. 

2.  Sketch  of  historical  development 

3.  Types  of  advertising. 

B.  1.  The  place  of  advertising  in  the  distribu¬ 

tion  system. 

2.  Economic  and  social  aspects. 

3.  Relation  of  advertising  to  the  general 
sales  plans. 

Note:  This  outline  is  based  on  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  sell 
or  to  help  in  selling.  As  a  result,  the  following 
four  fundamental  questions  arise  which  con¬ 
stitute  four  main  divisions  of  the  course: 

a)  To  whom  may  the  commodity  be  sold? 

b)  By  what  appeals  may  it  be  sold? 

c)  How  may  these  appeals  be  presented 
most  effectively? 

d)  By  what  mediums  may  the  appeals  be 
presented? 

Part  II.  The  Human  Aspect  of  the  Market: 
To  Whom  May  the  (Commodity  Be  Sold? 

A.  1.  Who  are  the  users  and  buyers  of  the 

commodity  ? 

2.  Where  do  they  live? 

3.  How’  many  are  there? 

4.  How  large  is  their  need  for  this  product 
and  how  much  do  they,  and  may  they, 
buy? 

5.  How  do  they  at  present  satisfy  this  need? 
In  what  w'ays?  By  what  brands?  From 
what  sources  ? 

B.  1.  By  what  methods  and  from  what  sources 

may  information  be  obtained  to  answer 
these  questions? 

2.  The  formulation  and  use  of  field  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  the  methods  of  obtaining 
the  responses  to  questionnaires. 

3.  Statistical  data,  population,  and  census 
data. 

4.  Typical  samples  of  investigations,  data, 
and  results  bearing  on  particular  prob¬ 
lems. 

Part  III.  The  Appeals:  By  What  Appeals 
May  the  Commodity  Be  Sold? 

A.  Analysis  of  the  product  to  determine  the 

appeals  to  be  found  in 

1.  The  raw  material  out  of  which  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  made. 

2.  The  process  of  manufacture. 

3.  Uses  and  qualities  of  the  finished  product. 

4.  Price  and  value. 

B.  Analysis  of  human  nature — the  psychology 

of  desires,  motives,  and  instincts  in¬ 
volved  in  buying  and  selling. 

1.  An  inventory  of  desires  and  instincts. 

2.  Their  nature,  relative  strength,  and  im¬ 
portance. 

3.  Desires  and  instincts  concerned  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  typical  commodi¬ 
ties. 

C.  Method  of  measuring  the  strength  of  ap¬ 

peals. 

1.  Laboratory  and  held  tests. 

2.  Statistical  methods  in  treating  test  re¬ 
sults. 

3.  Cse  and  interpretation  of  results. 

4.  Correlation  of  laboratory  and  held  tests 
with  actual  returns  from  advertisements. 

D.  Class  and  sex  ditferences  in  the  effective¬ 

ness  of  appeals. 

Part  IV.  Presentation  of  /he  Appeals;  How 
May  the  Appeals  Be  Presented  Most 
Effectively  ? 

Note:  It  is  assumed  that  the  specihe  func¬ 
tions  of  an  advertisement  are: 

a)  To  secure  attention  of  the  reader. 

b)  To  arouse  his  interest  so  that  he  will  read 
and  examine  the  advertisement. 

r)  To  produce  desire,  conviction,  and  belief. 

d)  To  produce  a  response,  in  most  instances, 
*  either  immediately  or  later. 

e)  To  establish,  in  most  instances,  a  memory 
and  an  identiheation  of  the  product. 

How  may  the  appeals  be  presented  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  ends  most  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically? 

A.  Argumentative  versus  suggestive  forms  of 
appeals. 

1 .  Analysis  of  argumentative,  reasoned  de¬ 
cisions  in  buying. 

2.  Analysis  of  suggestive  decisions  and  re- 
s])onses. 

3.  Problems  on  when  either  or  both  may  be 
used. 

Note:  The  hve  functions  may  perhaps  best 
be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  usu¬ 
ally  arise  in  the  preparation  of  advertising 


“The  Biggest  Little  Paper  | 
in  the  World’' 

wish  to  add  a  word 
of  commendation  about 
The  Boys  and  Girls  Her¬ 
ald,  which  you  help  us 
turn  out.  It  is  easily  one 
of  the  best  features  the 
Herald  has  e>er  run.” 

— J.  E.  RICE,  President, 

The  IVashinglon  Herald 

Write  for  clippings  showing  how 
Mr.  Rice  uses  The  Boys  and  Girls 
Newspaper  in  The  Washington 
Herald. 

Associated  Editors 

35  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


plans  and  copy  rather  than  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated  above. 

B.  Producing  desire,  conviction,  belief. 

1.  The  text — characteristics  of  convincing 
and  appealing  text. 

2.  Description  of  the  product. 

3.  Illustrations. 

4.  Truth  and  agencies  for  the  betterment  of 
advertising. 

C.  Arousing  interest. 

1.  Interest  incentives. 

2.  The  headline. 

3.  The  illustration. 

4.  The  use  of  colors. 

5.  Laboratory  methods  of  testing  the  inter¬ 
est  factors  of  advertisements. 

D.  Securing  attention. 

1.  The  laws  of  attention-getting. 

2.  Space  and  the  size  of  advertisements. 

3.  The  layout. 

4.  Display  features. 

5.  Balance  and  arrangement. 

6.  Typography. 

7.  Laboratory  methods  of  testing  the  at¬ 
tention  factors  of  advertisements. 

E.  Producing  the  response. 

1.  Methods  of  bringing  about  a  response. 

2.  Methods  of  ascertaining  the  responses  pro¬ 
duced — keying  systems. 

F.  Establishing  memory  and  identification  of 

advertisements  and  products. 

1.  Repetition  of  advertisements  and  cumu¬ 
lative  effect. 

2.  Identification  features  of  advertisements. 

3.  Trade  marks  and  names. 

a)  Their  importance  and  value. 

b)  Characteristics  of  good  marks  and 
names. 

c)  Laboratory  methods  of  testing  the 
merit  of  trade  marks. 

d)  The  registration  and  protection  of 
trade  marks. 

4.  Slogans. 

5.  Cartons  and  containers. 

Part  V.  MEoiuiifs:  By  What  Mediums  May 
the  Advertisements  Be  Presented  in  Order 
TO  Reach  Effectively  the  Persons  to  Whom 
the  Commodity  May  Be  Sold? 

A.  CIas.ses  of  mediums  and  their  relative  im¬ 
portance. 

B.  Growth  and  development  of  the  various 
mediums. 

C.  Problems  in  the  selection  of  mediums. 

D.  Magazines. 

1.  Classes. 

2.  Circulation. 

a)  Analysis  of  circulation. 

b)  Circulation  statements^the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation. 

3.  Rates  and  positions. 

E.  Newspapers. 

1.  Classes,  and  number  of  different  classes' 

2.  Circulation. 

3.  Rates. 

4.  Comparison  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 

F.  Street-car  cards. 

G.  Posters. 


H.  Direct  mail  material,  catalogues,  circulars, 
etc. 

I.  Miscellaneous. 

Part  VI.  Special  Fields  of  Advertising 

A.  National  advertising — the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

1.  Policy. 

2.  The  appropriation. 

3.  Seasonal  fluctuations. 

4.  Selection  of  mediums. 

5.  The  copy. 

6.  Relation  to  personal  sales  campaign. 

7.  Relation  to  retail  advertising  arid  dealer 
tie-up. 

8.  The  advertising  agency. 

9.  Analysis  and  preparation  of  campaigns. 

B.  Retail  advertising. 

1.  Policy. 

2.  The  appropriation. 

3.  Selection  of  mediums. 

4.  Use  and  distribution  of  space. 

5.  Daily  and  seasonal  fluctuations. 

6.  The  copy. 

7.  Preparation  of  copy  for  specific  commod¬ 
ities  and  stores. 

8.  Show  windows. 

C.  Mail-order  advertising. 

D.  Other  fields  of  advertising — such  as  foreign 
advertising,  financial  advertising,  clothing 
advertising,  automobile  advertising,  etc.” 

The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  the  following : 

President,  Prof.  Edward  H.  Gardner, 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Prof.  Herbert  W.  Hess,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Prof.  Edward  J.  Kilduff,  New  York 
University;  Directors,  for  the  three-year 
term,  Harry  D.  Ketson,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity;  for  the  two-year  term,  N.  W. 
Barnes,  University  of  Chicago;  and  for 
the  one-year  term,  J.  M.  Walters,  Geor¬ 
gia  School  of  Technology. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the 
faculty  of  the  university  was  much  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  visitors.  Thursday  evening 
a  smoker  conference  brought  the  teach¬ 
ers  into  close  contact  with  each  other. 
Old  friendships  were  renewed  and  new 
acquaintances  made.  Friday  evening  a 
dinner  was  given  in  their  honor  at  the 
University  Club,  and  on  Saturday  they 
were  the  guests  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  at  East 
Pittsburgh. 


Rochester 

Times-Union 

Carried  168,854  more  lines  of  display 

advertising  during  the  first  four  months  of  1921 
in  six  days  than  Rochester’s  second  paper  car¬ 
ried  in  seven  days. 

The  City  Circulation  of  the  Times-Union  is  greater 
than  the  combined  daily  city  circulation  of  all  the  other 
Rochester  papers. 


{See  A.  B.  C.  Reports) 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for 
six  months  ending  March  31, 1921 


64,031 


Ask  OUT  Service  Department  what  it  can  do 
to  put  ^our  proposition  over  in  Rochester. 

J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON 

Representative 

334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  122  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


ERIE  NEWS  PRINT 

CA  %fewspnnt  Source  for  25  "years 

HE  Butler  organization  has  been  a  large 
distributor  of  news  print  for  25  years. 
Not  only  have  we  continued  to  supply 
the  highest  grade  of  news  stock,  Erie 
News  Print,  but  we  have  made  it  possible  for  every 
publisher,  whether  his  publication  be  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  one  or  the  small  one  that  features  job  printing 
as  well  as  news,  to  buy  it  to  his  own  advantage.  For 
example,  our  mills  are*  so  located  as  to  give  virtually 
every  publisher  the  advantage  of  low  freight  rate 
hauls.  Likewise,  our  distributors  maintain  stocks  of 
sheets  and  rolls  in  standard  sizes  to  meet  an  urgent 
call  for  quick  shipment.  The  paper  itself  is  white  in 
color,  made  from  wood  pulp,  even  in  formation  of 
high  and  uniform  tensile  strength.  Comes  wound  on 
iron  cores,  or  on  fibre  cores  with  metal  tips.  Anyway 
you  buy— whether  on  a  contract  tonnage  basis,  or  in 
the  open  market — ^it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
first  consult  Butler. 

BUTLER  PAPER  CORPORATIONS 

fork  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


distributors  of  butler  brands— standardized  paper 

J.W.  Butler  Paper  Company'  Chicago  Mutual  Paper  Company  Seattle 


Standard  Paper  Company  Milwaukee  Endicott  Paper  Company  Portland 

Butler  Paper  Company  Detroit  Butler  American  Paper  Company ' 

Central  Michigan  Paper  Company  Grand  Rapids  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

MississippiValley  Paper  Company  St.Louis  National  Paper  &  Type  Company  New  York 


Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Company  Kansas  City 
Southwestern  Paper  Company  Dallas 

Southwestern  Paper  Company  Houston 

Sierra  Paper  Company  Los  Angeles 


nsasCtty  overseas 

Dallas  National  Paper  &  Type  Company,  Latin  America 

Houston  Thomas  W.  Simmons  &  Co., Ittc. 

Angeles  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  China 


Pacific  Coast  Paper  Company  San  Francisco  W.  N.  Patten  Company,  Ltd.  Honolulu,  H.  I 

ButlcrPapcr 


^ilatliihed  1844 
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HELPS  TO  TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 

fT  is  goiiiK  to  be  harder  s’.eddinn  than  ever  in  Xew 


J  York  for  the  crooked  promoters,  the  swindlers 

and  others  who  unlawfully  fatttn  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  (jovernor  Miller  has  signed  the  Martin  bill 
which  authorizes  the  Attorney-fJeneral  to  conduct 
criminal  prosecutions  for  fraudulent  practices  in  re¬ 
spect  to  stocks,  bonds  and  <.ther  securities.  Under 
this  statute  the  latter  can,  on  c  unidaint  tir  on  his 
own  initiative,  investigate  any  device  or  scheme  to 
defraud  the  public  through  the  sale  of  worthless 
stock.  r 

Fraudulent  advertisers  are  as  great  a  menace  to 
the  public  as  any  other  class  of  swindlers.  If  Xew 
York  State  publishers  will  aid  the  .\ttorney-Gcneral 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Martin  law  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers  will  be  made  cleaner 
and  the  advertisements  they  contain  more  believable. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  passed,  and  Governor 
Sproul  has  approved  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to 
use  any  untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading  statements 
in  advertising  in  newspapers,  books,  postals,  hand¬ 
bills,  circulars,  pamphlets  or  letters.  The  measure 
covers  all  classes  of  advertising  and  exempts  own¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  who  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  in  good  faith,  but  requires  them  to  get 
the  name  and  address  of  all  advertisers  placing 
classified  advertisements  and  make  a  record  of 
them  which  shall  be  kept  for  two  weeks  and  be 
subject  to  examination  by  law  officers.  Violations 
of  the  law  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $500  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  ninety  days. 

Some  forty  states  have  now  adopted  laws  aimed 
to  suppress  the  plundering  of  the  public  through 
fraudulent  advertising.  Reports  from  these  states 
indicate  that  this  kind  of  advertising  is  being  re- 
duce<l  to  a  minimum. 

Every  fraudulent  advertisement  that  is  killed  in 
the  business  office  or  composing  room  helps  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  and  pulling  power  of  every  honest 
adverti'^ement  that  is  printed. 


EDITORS  TO  RUN  A  CITY 


NE\VSP.\PER  editors  frequently  tell  city  officials 
how  to  run  municipal  affairs,  but  rarely  are  they 
given  a  chance  to  carry  out  their  ideas  in  practice. 
One  of  these  rare  experiences  has  come  to  two 
North  Carolina  journalists  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  government  of  VV'il- 
mington  by  the  citizens  of  that  prosperous  town, 
one  acting  as  mayor  and  the  other  as  a  commissioner 
sharing  responsibility  with  the  mayor.  The  two  men 
are  James  H.  Cowan,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Evening  Dispatch,  and  Joseph  E.  Thompson,  for 
twenty  years  identified  with  the  Morning  Star,  the 
oldest  morning  paper  in  North  Carolina. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  these  two  experienced 
newspaper  men  should  net  give  Wilmington  an 
efficient  and  progressive  administration.  Mr.  Cowan, 
the  mayor,  has  been  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Collector  of  Customs,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  commissioner,  has  had  an  all-round 
experience  in  the  insurance  field  and  in  newspaper 
work.  They  have  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their 
fellow  citizens  and  will,  no  doubt,  discharge  their 
duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  citv. 


It  must  be  said,  however,  that  men  who  have  been 
long  identified  ivith  newspaper  editing  or  publishing 
seldom  find  contentment  in  any  other  occupation. 
There  is  a  certain  fascinatic  n  about  journalism  that 
is  irresistible  to  those  who  have  once  felt  its  charm. 
Other  kintls  of  work  seem  tame  and  commonplace 
compared  with  it.  Of  course,  it’s  a  fine  thing  to  be 
mayor  of  a  thriving  city  like  Wilmington,  but  there 
arc  some  sharply  defined  limitations  to  that  position. 
The  mayor  must  be  the  ■servant  of  the  party  that 
elected  him  U)  office.  He  must  be  guided  in  his  r.cts 
by  the  wishes  of  party  leaders.  He  is  the  target  of 
criticism  and  unless  he  is  a  diplomatist  he  will  make 
more  enemies  than  friend<. 


.\n  editor  is  more  independent,  unles'  he  conducts 
a  party  organ,  and  wields  a  wider  influence.  If  he 
keeps  himself  free  from  .ntangling  alliances,  he  is 
in  a  t  osition  U>  view  public  f|uestions  from  an  im¬ 
partial  standpoint  and  can  therefore  command  a 
wide  consideration  of  his  views.  That  English 
editor  who  once  said  he  had  rathsr  be  Editor  of  ’he 
London  Times  than  be  the  King  of  England  was  not 
verv  far  awav  from  the  truth. 


Greatness  of  mind  is  not  slt07en  by  ad- 
inittiiiff  small  things,  but  by  making  small 
things  great  under  its  inflence.  He  7eho 
ean  take  no  interest  in  xehat  is  small,  7eil! 
take  false  interest  in  7ehat  is  great. 

— Rlskix. 
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I  A.  L 


INTEREST  in  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the 
-Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  at  .Atlanta  next 
week  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  heavy  demand 
for  hotel  accommodations  received  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee.  While  the  entire  program  frr  the  week  has 
not  yet  been  published,  the  lists  of  addresses  already 
announced  for  the  several  department^  all  indicate 
that  a  large  amount  of  heliiful  material  will  be  pre- 
.‘^ented. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  values  of  these  conven¬ 
tions,  not  only  to  those  who  attend  them  but  to  the 
entire  business  of  advertising.  They  serve  as  forums 
frr  the  discussion  of  the  vital  problems  of  tlie  hour. 
No  one  who  goes  to  them  in  the  right  spirit  can  fail 
to  be  benefitted.  Here  are  presented  the  results  of 
the  e.xperiences  of  the  foremost  men  and  wo  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  advertising.  Here  one  can 
obtain  ideas  that  will  add  substantially  to  his  income 
or  will  help  him  to  avoid  costly  errors  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  campaigns  in  his  own  business. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  New  A’ork  manu- 
fa.turer  once  told  the  writer  that  a  single  suggestion 
picked  up  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  had  saved  his 
firm  $5,000  a  year.  .An  advertising  agent  said  that 
i-’ formation  he  had  gleaned  from  a  speaker  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  helped  him  to  land  an  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  that  was  worth  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  his  firm. 

Therefore  it  pays  to  attend  these  conventions.  The 
expense  is  an  investment  that  is  certain  to  yield  good 
dividends.  If  you  have  not  made  your  reservation 
for  the  -Atlanta  meeting,  do  so  at  once. 


JN  the.se  days  of  heavy  taxation,  both  state  and  na¬ 
tional.  every  dollar  of  unnecessary  expense  should 
be  cut  out  of  the  budget.  Governor  Miller  shows 
good  sense  in  demanding  the  exercise  of  strict 
economy  in  the  administration  of  state  government, 
and  his  action  in  promptly  signing  the  Betts  statute 
should  be  warmly  commended  by  every  newspaper 
man,  ev-m  if  it  deprives  him  of  a  certain  amount  of 
"easy  money.” 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADVERTISING  RATES 

The  interest  shown  by  our  readers  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  advertising  rates  that  have  appeared 
the  columns  of  Eiiitok  &  Fublishkr  during  the 
last  four  weeks  proves  conclusively  that  the  subjeo 
is  a  very  vital  one  to  newspaper  publisljers.  From 
the  interviews  and  other  expressions  of  opinion  that 
have  been  printed  these  conc'nsions  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  : 

That  whenever  possible  the  NET  national  rati 
and  the  minimum  loctd  advertising  rate  should  be  the 
same. 


That  if  there  is  considerable  difference  hetwee; 
the  national  and  the  local  rate  the  present  is  not 
an  opportune  .time  to  increase  or  decrease  either  of 
these  rates. 

That  no  hational  advertising  should  be  accepted 
from  a  local  distributor  at  the  local  rate. 

In  a  letter  to  the  ed  tor  of  hintT 'R  &•  Pt:BLiSH3 
.Arthur  G.  Newmyer.  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  it 
giving  the  results  of  his  observations  made  during 
a  two  weeks’  trip  he  had  just  taken,  s‘id  that 
siderable  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  mam 
newspaper  men  upon  the  c]uestion.  In  his  opinion, 
however,  John  Budd  of  New  A'ork  seems  to  have 
the  clearest  and  best  ideas  on  the  subject.  One  of 
them  was  that  every  local  rate  card  shou'd  carry 
the  following  clause : 


The  sfiacc  cortracti'd  for  it  7,-hory  for  Iki 
use  of  the  I  cal  ad7'ert\tcr  lumicd.  .All  space  ii 
cormectioii  therexvith  used  by  or  paid  for  by  t 
general  or  ne.tional  advertiser  sha'I  be  on  tit 
basis  of  the  foreian  rate  card  f/07'eniiiig  till 
tjuintdy  and  elassificatioii. 


In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstandinj 
as  to  what  national  advertising  is  Mr.  Budd  sug- 
!  ests  that  the  advertising  representatives  he  told 
that 

.Any  space  the  national  advertiser  pays  for, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  national  advertising. 


Obviously  there  are  instances  in  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  advertising  copy 
offered  by  the  retail  merchant  is  local  or  nationi 
Take  the  Chain  Shirt  Stores  or  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  as  illustrations.  .An  advertisement  devottd 
to  the  local  store  and  te’ling  of  the  articles  dfak 
■'n,  would  be  local  advertising.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  copy  exploits  a  nationally  advertised 
shirt  or  cigar,  would  it  not  be  regarded  as  national 
advertising  and  pay  the  national  rate? 

.Arain,  how  is  the  publisher  to  know  whether 
the  national  advertiser  is  paying  the  retail  merchant 
f''r  the  advert’sing  of  his  preiduct?  If  the  retai'er 
uses  his  space  for  the  exploitation  of  Campbell's 
Soup  or  Gillette  Safety  Razors  or  Huyler's  Candies, 
mist  he  make  an  affidavit  that  the  manufacturer 
rot  paying  for  it  before  he  can  have  it  accepted  Ji 
the  local  rather  than  the  national  advertising  scale  d 
charges? 

There  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  way  to  handle  these  matters.  In  most 
cases  it  is  not  going  to  he  very  hard  to  determinr 
whether  the  advertising  is  national  or  local.  In  tht 
ethers  common  sense,  a  disposition  to  be  fair  n 
the  local  merchant,  the  national  advertiser  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  ought  to  determine  what  course 
pursue.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  \v!i 
the  local  and  the  net  national  rates  are  identical  t 
newsiiaper  publisher  is  in  a  much  more  comfurtabli 
jiosition. 


bisWi! 


es|  latter 


^OMMEND.ATION  of  newspaper  propnetr 
various  activities  by  their  cortemporaries  is  oi 
unusual,  hut  comment  of  this  character,  which  -i- 
IHiired  last  week  in  the  New  York  Evening  Jnuna 
is  out  of  the  ordinary  run:  ‘‘Frank  Munsey  ■>'' 
many  things,  magazines  that  feed  amusement  to 
penyde.  newsyiapers  that  feed  information,  with 
moral  ideas,  and,  besides,  a  chain  of  grocery  -t 
that  supply  real  focal.  This  day  Mr.  >hin'C) 
grocery  stores  begin  selling  a  full  tioimd  loaf 
bread  for  six  cents.  That  is  better  than  jire-w 
prices,  when  a  twelve-ounce  loaf  sold  for  five  centsfci 
Yfui  can’t  weigh  editorial  wisdom,  you  can’t  measurtjigi 
the  value  of  policy,  but  a  six-cent  loaf 
one  hundred  and  five  million  p'^ople;  therefore. 
Svivia,  Frank  Mnnsev  should  admired  he.’’ 
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iQOV.  HKXRV  J.  ALLEXS 


new 

book,  “  I  lie  Party  of  the  Third 
Part,"  liai*  )''='*  come  from  the  press.  It 
I,  devoted  to  a  defense  of  the  Kansas 
[odustrial  Relations  Court,  and  a  his- 
Miv  of  how  the  court  came  into  ex- 
sitnce. 

Arthur  Stringer,  J.  Murray  (jihbon. 
jjd  Vernon  Mackenzie,  editor  of  Mac¬ 
leans’  Magazine,  were  entertained  re- 
I'v  at  a  hamiuet  hy  tlie  Winnipeg 
■ranch  of  the  Canadian  Authors’  As- 
i.(iation. 

E,  E.  Beard,  former  editor  and  pub- 
.cr  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash,)  Co- 
rfiian,  has  purchased  the  Port  An¬ 
ti  Herald,  afternoon,  daily  and 
nilay  morning  paper,  from  A,  V. 
atts,  and  will  take  possession  imme- 
iclv.  Mr,  Beard  recently  returned 
•  1-1  Juneau,  Alaska,  where  he  had 
j-c  of  the  Daily  Capital  temporarily, 
Lj-nn  W,  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
•,ij:ci)ort  (Conn,)  Times,  will  cross 
:  .\tlantic  on  a  Rotary  club  excursion 
-ly  in  June,  He  expects  to  spend 
or  three  months  in  England,  Scot- 
;  and  Ireland, 

William  H.  Conrad,  formerly  editor 
part  owner  of  the  Grundy  County 
-patch  of  Grundy  Center,  la,,  has 
■diascd  the  interest  of  his  partner  in 
Medford  (Wis,)  Star-Xew?; 
n  •^(l  lndge  Harlan  G,  Palmer,  publisher  of 
?  I- Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen  recently 
rt"('l  the  Press  Club  of  the  Uni- 
■ity  of  Southern  California  at  Los 
<des,  on  the  “Publishing  of  Modern 
ispapers.” 

Edward  Beck  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 

■  Paper  .\ssociation.  Montreal,  sailed 

■  week  for  Europe.  He  will  study 
•r-try  conditions  in  Scandinavia, 

will  btf'-nce.  Finland,  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
■po>e  of  di.scovering  whether  these 
j'triis  offer  anything  hy  way  of  ex- 
ple  for  the  Canadian  Provinces.  He 
ects  to  he  joined  in  Stockholm  hy 
C.  Piche,  chief  Government  Forester 
Quebec,  and  several  other  forestrv 
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.ertisedBen-  from  the  Dominion,  and  to 
lationalp't  a  joint  investigation  with  them. 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  managing  editor 
hcther  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  has  gone 
erchart  th  for  a  vacation  and  to  recuperate 
retadet  -  an  illness  of  several  months, 
mpbell's  red  T.  Lougee,  director  general  of 
Zandits.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Ltd..  London,  arrived  in 
turer «  *  York  May  1 1  on  the  Olympic. 

•pted .'hn  H.  .\twood.  noted  Kansas  City 
scale  d  ‘  er  and  orator,  will  he  the  principal 
-wr  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
“  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Henry 
for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Jii.i  Constitution,  which  will  he  held 
24.  Mr.  Atwood  was  invited  to 
'r  the  address,  by  the  Atlanta 
='r>lnr  of  Commerce. 
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THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

[IL.sOX’  BLUE,  day  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  has  been  he¬ 
rd  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
rred  at  Winnipeg  suddenly  May  2. 
had  just  returned  on  Sunday  from 
■it  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

W.  Fowler,  editor  of  the  automo- 
Sfction  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 

and  Miss  Janette  Burke,  daugh- 
®f  James  J.  Burke,  a  wholesale 
■fr  of  St.  Louis,  were  married  in 
[latter  city  recently. 

p  nias  Horgan.  L’nited  Press  mana- 
Bridgeport.  and  more  recently  tele¬ 
editor  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

has  gone  to  Boston  to  assume 
serial  duties  for  the  International 
-  Service. 

®  Zella  Dysart  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
•Arthur  L.  Klewer,  were  married 


April  26.  Mrs.  Klewer  was.  for  two 
years,  a  member  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  ami 
Tribune,  and  served  on  the  staffs  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Omaha  newspapers. 

Earl  R.  Bice,  for  the  past  several 
months  assistant  secretary  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  Automobile  Club,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  newsi)aper  work  as  reporter 
on  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister. 

John  Breen  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Streator  (Ill.)  Independent  Times, 
taking  over  the  work  of  W.  J.  Lewis, 
who  will  do  rewrite  work. 

James  A.  Stuart,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  has  been  made  directing  editor 
in  charge  of  the  editorial  departments 
of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Xews 
and  the  Denver  Times. 

George  S.  Holmes,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Denver  Times,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
same  publication.  E.  C.  Day,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  staff  member  of  the  Times, 
has  been  made  city  editor. 

James  D.  O'Xeill  recently  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Denver  Post.  He 
takes  the  \Wst  Side  Criminal  Court  run 
vacated  hy  the  transfer  of  Joseph  E. 
Cook  to  the  police  run.  Charles  Louns- 
herry,  former  police  reporter  for  the 
Denver  Post  has  been  made  a  general 
assignment  man.  The  West  Side  Court 
run  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Xews  and 
the  Denver  Times  has  been  taken  hy  R. 
G.  Morris,  formerly  of  the  Herald- 
Democrat  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  following 
transfer  of  Clyde  B.  Davis  to  general 
assignments  for  the  Xews.  A.  C.  Bart¬ 
lett,  formerly  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Xews,  has  been 
made  state  editor. 

John  W.  Hart  of  the  copy  desk  staff 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
who  has  been  ill  for  a  week,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work.  Mr.  Hart  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  pleurisy. 

Maj.  Roy  C.  Vandercock,  political  and 
legislative  writer,  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  has 
been  appointed  as  executive  officer  in  the 
new  state  department  of  public  safety, 
in  charge  of  all  state  inspection,  super¬ 
vision  of  the  state  constabulary  and  po¬ 
lice  and  sheriff  work  and  liquor  law  en¬ 
forcement.  He  has  served  as  Lansing 
correspondent  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  during  a  major  portion  of  his 
journalistic  career.  Fred  Grimes, 
who  has  been  assistant  to  Maj.  Van¬ 
dercock  at  the  Press  Lansing  bureau, 
will  no  doubt  handle  Lansing  corre¬ 
spondence  for  the  Grand  Rapids  paper. 

Miss  Emilie  B.  Stapp,  who  for  many 
years  conducted  “The  Happy  Tribe.”  a 
department  for  childen  in  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  has  resigned  to  go  with 
the  syndicate  department  of  the  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin  company  of  Boston,  in  charge 
of  a  similar  feature  department. 

Fred  Pownall  and  Mrs.  Pownall  are 
entertaining  a  new  daughter  at  their 
home  in  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Pownall  is 
associate  Editor  of  the  Capital  and  Mrs. 
Pownall  is  known  to  newspaper  readers 
through  her  pen  name  of  Dorothy 
Ashby. 

Frank  P.  Gallagher,  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Citizen  and  formerly  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  will  leave  this 
week  for  Xew  York,  where  he  will  take 
up  editorial  work.  He  was  given  a 
farewell  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  at 
which  many  prominent  business  and 
professional  men  were  present.  James 
P.  Casey,  manager  of  the  late  Salt  Lake 
Herald,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Herbert  Pinkham  has  left  the  news¬ 
paper  business  to  accept  a  position  with 
a  Boston  paper  mill  supply  company. 
He  began  as  a  reporter  for  tbe  old  Port¬ 
land  Advertiser,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
went  to  Freeport  (Ill.),  and  later  to 
Brockton  (Mass.),  then  to  the  Boston 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


A.  N.  MacKav 


A  X.  M.vcK.W  is  general  manager 

*  of  tbe  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which 
celebrated  its  golden  anniversary  on 
April  15,  1921, 
after  a  very  in- 
teresting  career. 

The  Tribune  was 
originally  estab¬ 
lished  in  1871  by 
a  small  but  de¬ 
termined  group 
of  apostates 
from  the  "Mor¬ 
mon’’  church 
who  were  backed 
by  a  few  leading 
non-Mormons  or 
Gentiles,  as  they 
were  k  n  o  w  n  . 

The  paper  had  a  hard  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  for  years  and  once  or  twice  it 
would  have  had  to  close  down  had  not 
some  wealthy  friend  of  the  owners  put 
money  np  to  save  it  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

The  Tribune’s  fight  against  the  Mor¬ 
mon  church  ceased  about  twelve  years 
ago  and  since  then  the  paper  has  been 
friendly  toward  the  church  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  As  a  business  proposition  today, 
Mr.  MacKay,  the  general  manager,  said 
on  the  Tribune’s  5()th  anniversary  to  a 
representative  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
it  was  “paying  handsomely” 

Mr.  MacKay  has  been  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  since  1911.  He  has  had  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  newspaper  work 
and  has  specialized  on  editorial  work. 
He  is  assisted  by  H.  F.  Robinson  as 
business  manager,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  department  are  E.  H. 
Holden,  managing  editor,  and  Forrest 
Lowry,  city  editor.  The  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  little  group  of  men  who 
started  the  paper  is  Henry  \V.  Lawrence, 
a  photograph  of  whom  was  given  an 
honored  place  on  the  front  page  of  the 
jubilee  edition  of  the  Tribune. 


Journal  as  editorial  writer.  When  the 
Journal  suspended  five  years  ago,  he 
j(dtied  the  Xew  York  Sun.  Since  the  war 
he  has  been  with  the  Sun.  Went  to 
Washington  for  the  L'nited  Press  and 
recently  has  been  a  special  writer  for  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. 

Gilbert  B.  Littlefield,  day  editor  in 
tbe  Boston  bureau  of  the  -Associated 


Press,  has  been  appointed  correspondent 
to  succeed  Edward  McKernon.  recently- 
promoted  to  division  superintendent. 
Mr.  Littlefield  formerly  was  located  in 
the  Xew  Haven  bureau.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1900,  going  to  Boston  from 
the  Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal  of  which 
he  was  city  editor. 

L.  F.  Kimmel,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  been  made 
city  editor,-  succeeding  W.  Xessley, 
who  resigned  to  return  to  Spokane, 
Wash.  Harold  Allegre,  editor  of  the 
Pine  Bluff  (.Ark.)  Graphic,  was  made 
Sunday  editor. 

Reuben  S.  Higgins,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  become  city  editor  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Xews. 

Edward  Mc.Adams  has  resigned  from 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  as 
telegraph  editor,  and  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Traveler. 

Mrs.  .Alice  Simpkins,  formerly  society- 
reporter  for  the  Lynn  (.Mass.)  Tele- 
gram-Xew-s,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Lynn  Item. 

Merryle  S.  Rukeyer,  financial  editor  of 
the  Xew-  York  Tribune,  spent  last  week 
in  .Atlantic  City  attending  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  During  his  absence  from  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  William 
E.  Hooper  addressed  his  class  on  “Rail¬ 
road  Financing.” 

Clarence  L.  Moody  has  resigned  from 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times  and  has 
become  telegraph  editor  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telegram-News. 

Daniel  Hickey  has  resumed  his  duties 
as  sporting  editor  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Times  after  a  brief  vacation. 

Don  Marquis,  columnist  of  the  Xew 
York  Sun.  gave  a  short  address  before 
students  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  on  May  9  He  was  the  guest  of 
Kenneth  Lord,  city  editor  of  the  New 
)  ork  Herald,  who  instructs  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  writing  class  in  the 
school. 

Herbert  L.  Phillips,  formerly  of  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union,  now  is  news 
editor  of  the  Plumas  National  Bulletin 
of  Quincy.  Cal. 

Odell  Hauser,  political  rei'orter  of  'he 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  spoke  last 
Saturday  before  the  members  of  the 
Councilmanic  Committee  of  the  Women’s 
League  for  Good  Government,  and  urged 
w-omen  voters  to  make  a  close  and  care¬ 
ful  .study  of  politics. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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ORANGE  JUDD  WEEKLY 
SOLD  TO  DE  WITT 


American  Agriculturist,  Old  Farm 
Paper,  Passes  to  Former  New  York 
Heridd  and  **E.  &  P.” 
Executive 


Edwin  D.  DcWitt,  for  many  years 
general  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Xew  ^■t>rk  Herald  and  affiliated  publica¬ 
tions.  has  purchased  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company  in 
the  .American  Agriculturist,  the  oldest 
farm  paper  in  the  country,  according  to 
announcement  of  Herbert  Myrick. 
president  of  tbr  Orange  Judd  Company, 
May  9.  The  weekly,  founded  in  1842, 
gained  its  title  as  the  oldest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  by  taking  over  the  Genessee 
P'armer.  which  was  established  in  1831, 
and  has  long  lieen  active  in  the  interests 
of  farmers  in  the  middle  states. 

Charles  William  Hurkett  and  Thomas 
A  Barrett,  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  paper  under  the  Orange  Judd 
management,  have  resigned  from  the 
latter  organization  and  with  Mr.  DeWitt 


Edwin  D.  DeWitt 


formed  the  American  .Agriculturist,  Inc., 
a  New  York  corporation  capitalized  at 
$100,000.  Mr.  Burkett,  who  is  widely 
known  among  farmers  of  the  Eiastern 
states  as  an  editor  and  speaker  on  agri¬ 
cultural  topics,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  Mr.  Barrett  will  be  vice- 
president  and  Mr.  DeWitt  secretary- 
trea.surer.  The  sale  price  was  $200,000, 
according  to  report. 

Mr.  DeWitt,  its  new  owner,  has  long 
been  active  in  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  fields,  but  has  never  allowed  in¬ 
terest  in  his  hobbies  to  lapse,  said  hob¬ 
bies  being  farming  and  hunting.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1900  after  a  successful  academic 
and  athletic  career,  became  a  salesman 
of  classified  advertising  on  the  New 
A’ork  Times,  went  to  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  shortly  afterwards  became  its 
advertising  manager.  Then  for  three 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  business  end 
of  the  Paris  Herald,  returned  to  New 
A’ork  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Herald,  took  over  the  advertising  man¬ 
agership  of  the  Herald  and  Telegram 
and  in  1911  became  general  manager  of 
those  papers. 

He  joined  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
1915  and  served  for  three  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  secretary-treasurer  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company,  retiring  in  October. 
1918.  to  resume  advertising  direction  of 
the  Herald  and  Telegram.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  papers  was  terminated 
when  Frank  A.  Munsey  bought  them  in 


January.  1920,  and  he  now  has  pending 
a  suit  again^t  the  New  York  Herald 
Omipany  for  alleged  unpaid  commis¬ 
sions  and  damages  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  totalling  $565,000. 


SELLING  THE  NEW  ARMY 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


While  the  advertising  was  being 
planned  Col.  C.  H.  Martin,  chief  of  the 
recruiting  service,  assisted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  keen  regular  and  reserve  offi¬ 
cers,  was  busy  in  further  complemen- 
tal  development  of  his  conception  of 
the  service  as  a  big  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  with  himself  as  sales  manager. 
Every  district  officer  and  his  assistants 
were  fully  informed  of  the  plan  and 
educated  in  the  psychology  of  its  ap¬ 
peal  and  in  the  sort  of  selling  talk 
and  methods  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

No  longer  was  a  man  to  be  begged 
or  lugged  into  the  army.  The  old  ap¬ 
peal  of  “Men  Wanted  for  the  U.  S. 
.Army"  was  reversed  to :  "Men  Want 
the  U.  S.  .Army.” 

The  .Army  was  represented  as  some¬ 
thing  desirable  instead  of  desiring 
something.  The  Recruiting  Service 
Publicity  Bureau  in  New  York  put 
out  a  weekly  sales  magazine,  “The 
Recruiting  News.”  designed  to  “pep” 
up  the  2,500  salesmen  of  the  recruiting 
force;  every  district  headquarters  pub¬ 
lished  its  own  sheet  of  like  nature, 
tonic  selling  talks  discussed  the  re¬ 
cruiting  “game”  from  every  possible 
angle,  competitions  between  agencies 
and  between  army  units  were  started 
for  the  best  records  in  recruiting,  spe¬ 
cial  drives  for  different  divisions  and 
corps  areas  were  made,  recruiting  offi¬ 
cers  became  active  in  the  community 
life  of  their  cities;  and  all  sorts  of  na¬ 
tional,  district  and  local  army  news 
was  made. 

Being  snappy  news  it  got  into  the 
newspapers,  which  were  none-the-less 
favorably  disposed  towards  it  because 
of  the  fact  that  for  once  they  were 
getting  some  army  business. 

Each  of  the  56  district  commanding 
officers  was  viewed  as  a  district  super¬ 
intendent  of  sales,  and  the  actual  re¬ 
cruiters  as  “sign  on  the  dotted  line” 
salesmen.  From  top  to  bottom  all  the 
talk  was  of  what  excellent  goods  the 
new  educational  army  was  and  of  how 
best  to  sell  it.  All  the  old-time,  rigid¬ 
ity,  frigidity,  take-it-or-leave-it  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  army  was  junked. 

It  was  not  “our  army”  but  “YOUR 
.ARMY”  and  the  private  soldier  was 
no  longer  a  condemned  automaton  but 
a  useful  citizen  occupying  the  unique 
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Weekly  Fashion  News  Feature 
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position  of  filling  a  good  job  while 
learning  and  venturing. 

In  selling  the  new  army — the  pro¬ 
ductive  army,  the  educational  army, 
the  poor  man's  University — to  the 
public,  the  army  sold  its  new  self  to  its 
old  self. 

The  hard-boiled  skeptics  became 
converted  to  the  new  conception  of  an 
army  which  would  earn  its  way  by  its 
social  contributions,  and  a  change  was 
wrought  in  the  atmosphere  of  army 
life  that  really  made  it  far  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  self-respecting,  liberty- 
loving  young  .American  than  it  had 
ever  been  before. 

.All  this  helped  to  make  the  army 
admirable  and  desirable.  Day  by  day 
the  enlistments  mounted  and  soon 
they  were  coming  in  so  fast  that  it  was 
getting  to  be  necessary  to  select  the 
best  of  the  applicants  instead  of  taking 
all  who  could  qualify.  In  fact,  the 
.Army  had  practically  realized  its  goal 
of  making  itself  so  desirable  that  it 
would  have  a  waiting  list  of  applicants 
for  its  privileges  and  advantages,  when 
Congress  called  a  halt.  Parents  were 
bringing  in  their  sons  for  army  jobs, 
employers  were  releasing  their  men 
for  a  term  in  the  army  schools  and 
were  clamoring  to  get  them  back  and 
some  more  like  them  when  the 
“course”  was  over. 

When  the  new  idea  of  selling  the 
army  as  a  good  thing  for  the  people 
and  the  soldier  was  introduced  it  was 
costing  Uncle  Sam  around  $197  for 
each  rookie  irretrievably  and  disgust¬ 
edly  trapped.  Up-to-date  selling  meth¬ 
ods  and  desultory  advertising  had  re¬ 
duced  this  figure  to  about  $75  apiece 
for  satisfied  men  when  the  systematic 
and  supported  advertising  campaign 
began  last  September.  By  January  of 
this  year  the  cost  per  man  had  gone 


down  to  $44,  which  is  about  a  thir- 
of  the  best  record  in  ante-bellum  dav<" 

In  January,  25,183  men  enlisted  r 
the  army — by  far  the  largest  nurabe 
ever  enrolled  in  a  month  in  norma] 
times.  In  the  preceding  January  a- 
e.xpenditure  of  $895,000  had  brought  ]■ 
only  7,170  men;  while  in  January,  19)' 
the  25.183  new  men  cost  only  $!,]();' 
000.  If  you  want  to  know  whethr 
advertising  pays,  ask  the  .Army. 

The  army  got  far  more  from  its  a^. 
vertising  campaign  than  a  big  batch  c' 
recruits.  It  got  the  understandir.j 
confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  puC 
lie.  It  revealed  itself  to  the  nation. 

There  is  scarcely  a  department  c; 
bureau  of  the  government  that  doesu 
have  the  same  need  as  the  army,  boti; 
in  the  item  and  in  the  mass,  of  sellir.; 
itself  and  its  service  to  the  peopi* 
through  controlled,  penetrative,  reap 
able,  and  repetitive  communications- 
wbich  are  faid  advertising;  but  forth 
most  part  they  confine  themselves:: 
hand-outs  for  the  news-columns,  whic: 
in  publication  are  almost  always  cot- 
densed,  frequently  garbled  and  gener¬ 
ally  unattractive;  and  to  pamphle:: 
which  few  read  because  the  many  ■; 
not  know  of  their  existence. 

Scores  of  productive  governmer: 
bureus  turn  out  “goods”  of  univerii 
appeal  which  remain  stored  in  dusn 
tomes  because  there  is  no  means  d 
“selling^’  them.  Those  bureaus  C!!;;; 
for  the  purpose  of  benefitting  the  per- 
pie  and  they  do  produce  the  raw  r.;- 
terial  of  the  benefits,  but  the  lat:;r 
never  get  to  the  people. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  factu 
that  went  on  piling  up  goods  withe:: 
an  outlet?  Well,  that  is  Uncle  Saii 
factory — except  for  a  bright  spot  he: 
and  there;  especially  the  new,  p::- 
ductive  army. 


No  Bread  Line  in  the  South 


Unemployment  has  never  been  a  problem  in  the  South,  even 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  panic. 

An  even  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry,  and  the 
varied  nature  of  these  industries,  insures  the  South  against 
complete  business  depression  and  resultant  unemployment. 
The  slack  in  one  line  of  business  is  quickly  taken  up  by 
another. 

Then  again,  the  South  is  free  from  cheap  immigrant  labor, 
and  is  never  surfeited  with  men.  The  job  is  hunting  the 
man  in  the  South,  oftener  than  the  man  is  hunting  the  job. 

Agriculture,  the  big  industry  of  the  South,  awaits  the  return 
of  the  hordes  of  farm  laborers  attracted  to  the  industrial 
centers  by  war  wages,  and  their  return  will  insure  bumper 
crops  in  1921. 

The  mass  of  people  in  the  South  have  jobs — and  have  money 
to  buy.  Introduce  your  product  to  them  through  the  columns 
of  Southern  newspapers.  Southern  newspapers  alone  cover 
the  Southern  field,  and  will  "Sell  It  South"  for  you. 
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An  abundance  of  material  enables 
compositors  to  do  more  work — 
makes  them  want  to  do  more. 

Make  your  own!  Monotype  makes 
all  type,  leads,  slugs,  rule,  space 
material — on  one  machine. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto  Birmingham 

Monotype  Company  of  California:  San  Francisco 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


North  American  Not  For  Sale 

Phii-adf-LPHIA.  May  5,  1921. 

T«i  Emtmr  &  Publishfr:  For  several 

nitmths  rumi*rs  concerning  the  alleged  pending 
sale  “f  the  North  American  have  been  indus- 
iriou'^ly  circulated  by  the  representatives  of  a 
1o«al  c«*mpetitf»r.  These  mendacious  ri'|>orts 
have  been  used  by  the  representatives  of  that 
paper  in  the  solicitation  of  advertising.  Here- 
t<»fore.  we  have  taken  no  ofiicial  notice  of  this 
dasiarilly  campaign  because  we  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  such  dishonest  methods  would  be 
emphatically  repu<liated  by  the  owner  of  the 
offending  newspaper  once  he  became  aware  of 
what  was  being  done  by  underlings  in  his 
name.  A  recent  occurrence,  however,  has 
revealed  that  he  is  fully  conversant  with  the 
nature  of  this  cowardly  conspiracy  against  a 
friendly  rival.  There  is  not  now.  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  the  slightest  truthful  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  stories  maliciously  circulated  that 
the  North  American  is  to  pass  out  of  its 
j>re'«ent  ownershifi  and  management. 

The  North  American  is  now  at  its  highest 
p«*int  of  induence  and  earning  power.  Because 
of  thi<  it  is  <«bvious  how  a  com|>eting  newspa 
per  which  has  existed  thr^rngh  subsidies  fn»m 
the  private  fortune  of  a  rich  sponsor  might 
gain  temiM»rary  advantage  by  boastfully  pro¬ 
claiming  Its  purjMfSe  to  absorb  a  stronger  com- 
pe-titor.  But  these  falsehoods,  systematically 
set  afloat  l»y  the  management  of  this  dependent 
journal,  fall  f»f  their  own  weight  among  those 
who  have  even  a  superficial  knowle<ige  of  the 
charaettr  of  the  two  papers.  Those  who  now 
own  an«l  control  the  North  American,  and 
those  who  will  own  and  control  it  for  years 
to  come.  w«*ubl  consider  it  a  betrayal  of  a 
sacred  trust,  if  they  were  to  ^lermit  its  pres¬ 
tige  and  material  assets  to  become  the  life- 
preserver  of  a  newspaper  whose  standards  and 
ideals  are  notorious. 

I  a]*ologize  for  this  intrusion  upon  your 
time  and  j'atience,  but  there  seemed  abstdutely 
no  other  effective  way  of  dealing  with  this 
memlacious  campaign  except  by  exposing  its 
falsity  in*  this  direct  and  frank  manner. 

K.  A.  VAN  VALKENBERG, 
Editrir  Publisher,  Philaclelphia  North  Amer- 


Truth  in  News  nnd  Advertising 

Chicago.  May  5,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Anyone  who  has 
read  vour  splendid  publication  as  lot*?  as  I 
have,  could  not  help  but  be  firmly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  you  strive  to  practice  what 
>ou  preach,  i.  r..  truth  in  both  news  and 
advertising. 

Vi*u  recently  ran  a  news  item  to  the  Ht^ct 
that  Milton  F.  Harris,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  .\rmour  &  Co.,  had  located  on  the 
coast.  In  the  current  issue  of  your  valued 
publication  you  carry  a  large  advertisemtmt  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  Milton  F.  Harris,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  Armour  &  Co., 
is  opening  a  Pacific  ('oast  office  for  a  well- 
know’n  special  representative. 

I  ho]>e  you  will  not  think  T  am  too  critical 
when  1  inform  you  that  Mr.  Harris  never  was 
advertising  manager  for  Armour  &  Co.  E.  B. 
Merritt  was  advertising  manager  for  seventeen 
year*-,  and  on  his  resigning  a  number  of  years 
ago,  his  assistant,  William  I^ughlin,  succeeded 
him  and  has  been,  and  still  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  .Armour  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Harris  was 
merely  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Laughlin. 

Mr.  Laughlin  has  done  such  valuable  work 
in  recognizing  the  value  of  newspapers  as  a 
medium  for  the  national  advertising  of  his 
firm  that  1  feel,  out  of  justice  to  him.  some¬ 
one  should  call  attention  to  the  erroneous 
statements  referred  to. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  WHITE. 


What  U  a  “Religious  Daily?” 

IvTvs  Angej.es.  April  30,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  editorial  for 
April  2vL  1921.  “No  Room  for  a  Religious 
Daily,**  tend*,  but  to  exemplify  the  misunder¬ 
standings  which  partly  account  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  anarchy  into  which  the  whole  of  hu¬ 
manity.  ap]tarently.  is  sinking,  as  in  a  morass. 

Any  editorial  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
succe>s  or  failure  of  a  “religious  daily”  must 
of  necessity  first  define  the  major  premise, 
because,  if  the  major  premise  be  inex.act  or 
errone**u<.  the  conclusion,  if  logically  arrived 
at.  cannot  be  other  than  of  similar  nature. 
If  a  chemi«t.  for  example,  were  as  careless  of 
his  ingredients  as  are  our  word-teachers  of 
theirs,  in  imt  knowing  or  caring  what  is  the 
substance  of  their  teachings,  the  phenomena  of 
chemistry  would  pass  all  comprehension. 

For  that  reason  it  is  not  proven,  nor  can 
it  be  proven,  there  is  “no  room  for  a  religious 
daily,**  until  we  know  what  is  a  “religious 
daily,**  and  then,  unless  what  it  really  is  is 
tried  out  and  found  to  be  wanting. 

By  labeling  a  thing  this  or  that,  it  does  not 
foIl<*w  that  the  thing  so  labeled  is  true  to  its 
label.  Not  by  any  means.  “Religious  daily’* 
is  a  lalK-1  What  is  the  substance  of  a  “re¬ 
ligious  daily?**  The  substance  should  be  daily 
rcligiott.  What.  then,  is  rcUgionT 

Here.  then,  we  run  immediately  back  into 
confusion  that  for  two  thousand  years  and 
more  has  confounded  humanity.  Thus  is  your 
premise  traced  to  its  foundation  of  quicksand. 
Supposing  a  chemist  mistook  a  jar  of  “con¬ 
fusion**  for  a  jar  of  “clarity,”  what  might  or 
might  not  l>e  the  result  of  his  operations? 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  Rockefellers,  father 
and  son.  devoting  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 


to  the  end,  could  not  publish  a  “religious 
daily.'* 

There  is  true  ainl  there  is  false  religion,  as 
anyone  must  admit,  even  if  he  holds  that  all 
religion  is  false.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  true 
religion  is  Christianity,  a  “religious  daily*’  that 
should  undertake  to  preach  and  to  practice 
('hristianity,  granting  that  a  personnel  could  be 
found  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  roust 
be  crucified,  as  surely  as  was  Christ  Jesus  on 
Calvary. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  not  living 
in  a  state  of  Christianity,  however  much  we 
may  profess  to  be.  We  are  living  in  a  state 
of  Capitalism.  Bcause  of  this  every  person, 
and  every  organization,  and  every  institution 
must  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  as  presently  will  be  illustrated, 
('hristianity  is  still  but  the  ideal;  Capitalism 
the  reality.  Persons,  and  organizations,  and 
institutions  are  of  necessity  the  reality;  not  in 
any  sense  the  ideal,  though  supposedly  fash¬ 
ioned  after  such. 

For  merely  exercising  the  right  of  free 
speech,  in  seeking  to  uphold  the-  ideal,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  reality,  many  men  are  yet 
in  American  jails,  when  for  the  same  offense 
offenders  have  been  liberated  abroad.  You  see, 
this  is  not  e\'en  a  constitutional  country,  let 
alone  a  system  of  Christianity.  Now.  then, 
supposing  a  “re’igious  daily**  proceeded  along 
these  lines  and  told  the  truth  about  everything 
and  about  everybody,  “Crucify  it!  Crucify  it!*’ 
would  be  the  answer. 

As  illustrating  the  nature  of  persons,  and 
organizations,  and  institutions,  it  is  shown  on 
a  subsequent  page  of  your  publication,  for  the 
same  date,  that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
circulation  has  dropped  off  from  above  100,000 
daily  to  less  than  30,000.  In  your  editorial 
you  do  not  make  the  reason  clear,  either  for 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  publication. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  could  not.  of 
course,  be  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a 
“religious  daily,**  when  the  Christian  Science 
organization  is  not  even  a  “religious  institu¬ 
tion.’*  It  is  a  commercial  organization.  It  has 
things  to  sell.  It  has  a  variety  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  sells  even  the  ideal.  But  the  same 
thing  applies  to  every  church  organization 
whatsoever,  the  most  of  them  moribund  and 
decadent  because  their  merchandise  is  shop¬ 
worn  and  their  salesmanship  antiquated.  You 
newspai>er  fellows  know  this,  because  you  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  aih-ertise. 

So,  Christian  Science  as  an  organization  is 
as  a  joint  stock  company,  which  traces  it 
directly  into  ('ajutalism.  It  is  rich  and  it  is 
prosperous.  A  quarrel  developed  at  the  seat 
of  power.  Quarreling  is  no  part  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  membership,  which  is  real  and 
not  ideal,  took  sides.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  was  dropped  by  the  side  it  opposed  as 
was  opposed  to  it  (the  personnel),  showing 
that  the  Monitor  did  not  lose  its  circulation 
because  it  was  not  a  “religious  daily.”  and 
therefore  had  not  gained  its  circulation  because 
it  was  a  “religious  daily.'’  It  was,  of  Cf)urse, 
as  merely  a  st  ckholders*  pajier. 

Not  anyone  is  qualified  to  say  how  much 
good  or  how  much  bad  any  and  all  churches 
accomplish,  or  how  much  good  K>r  how  much 
bad  newspapers  accomplish,  but  of  this  we  can 
be  certain,  that  there  cannot  be  much  of  good 
until  we  know  the  truth,  when  the  practice  of 
it  will  make  us  free. 

Let  me.  in  conclusion,  venture  to  say  it  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  when  Bacon  said,  several 
hundred  years  ago,  that  “human  knowledge  re¬ 
sembles  a  magnificent  structure  that  has  not 
any  foundation.**  And  it  is  tumbling,  like  a 
cardhouse,  ab*iut  our  heads. 

JOHN  MANN. 


Colgate  &  Co.,  Wants  Free  Publicity 
from  the  Newspapers 

Oil  City,  Pa..  May  4,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  mighty  have 
fallen!  Colgate  &  ('o..  who  have  placed  most 
of  their  advertising  eggs  in  the  magazine  bas¬ 
ket.  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
times  when  the  newspaper  is  indispensable  to 
even  a  “national  advertiser,” 

A  short  time  ago  the  writer  happened  to 
pick  up  a  card  which  listed  Colgate  &  Co., 
along  with  a  score  or  more  of  other  well- 
known  concerns,  as  being  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  British,  and  urging  the  reader  to  de¬ 
sist  from  patronizing  them  by  purchasing  only 
Anurican  goods. 

I  do  not  know  how  generally  the  cards  were 
distributeti  in  this  or  other  cities.  The  boycott 
urged  is  a  dastardly  one,  especially  as  it  mis¬ 
represents  the  facts  in  the  case  of  many  con¬ 
cerns.  and  .at  the  same  time  is  of  anonymous 
origin.  Rut.  be  that  as  it  may,  does  it  not 
look  a  little  that  Colgate  &  Co,  admit  that  their 
advertising  prtigram  has  fallen  down  somewhat 
when,  in  the  need  of  quick  action — publicity 
“hot  off  the  bat.”  so  to  speak,  their  advertising 
department  falls  back  on  the  newspapers. 
That  is.  they  are  willing  to  let  it  be  “re¬ 
leased.**  and  announce  that  it  “is  being  sent 
broa<lcast.”  Further,  it  should  “contain  enough 
news  interest  to  be  placed  before  your  readers, 
it  can  be  taken  in  whole  or  part.  If  it  con¬ 
tains  enough  merit  to  warrant  editorial  men¬ 
tion.  we  shall  highly  appreciate  any  publicity 
you  may  give.  If  you  do  decide  to  place  this 
statement  before  your  readers,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  receive  copies  of  your  issue  containing 
the  article.” 

A  circular  letter,  “dictated  by  GSF — Adv. 
Pept.."  accom|>anies  a  column-long  story,  to 
which  I  refer  in  this  letter.  It  starts  off  with 
the  news  that  a  “reformatory  is  to  become  a 
soap  factory,  and  after  skilfully  weaving  in  the 


fact  that  Colgate  lines  include  toilet  soap, 
perfumes  and  laundry  soaps,  powders  and 
cleansers,  then  winds  up  with  a  denial  of  the 
British-owned  story,  and  an  offer  of  a  million 
dollar  reward  to  anyone  who  can  prove  that 
there  is  a  dollar  of  foreign  capital  invested  in 
Colgate  &  Co. 

A  very  interesting  news  story! 

But.  might  we  ask  Colgate  &  Co.,  why  expect 
the  newspapers  to  run  this  story  free?  Will 
the  magazines  do  it? 

And  if  the  newspapers  run  Colgate  adver¬ 
tising  free,  why  should  they  not  also  run  the 
advertising  for  the  department  stores  in  their 
communities  free,  also?  There,  at  least,  would 
be  the  argument  of  community  interest. 

“(iSF — Adv.  Dept.*’  of  Colgate  &  Co.,  we 
believe,  ought  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  cannot  exist  on  complimentary  adver¬ 
tising.  and  in  fairness  to  themselves  the  com¬ 
pany  ought  to  recall  every  line  of  copy  they 
have  sent  out  to  the  newspapers. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  coming  from  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  been  consistent  in  its  advertising, 
but  coming  from  Colgate  &  Co.,  the  request 
for  free  notices  in  the  daily  press  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  cheeky. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMl'EL  M.  ROSENTHAL. 

Editor  and  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Oil  Citv  Blizzard. 


Has  Found  No  Trouble  in  Equalizing 
Local  and  National  Rates 

Opelika.  Ala.,  May  4,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Had  just  about 
digested  the  form  letter  sent  out  by  Collin 
Armstrong,  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  when  your  issue 
of  April  30  came  in.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Welty, 
business  manager  of  the  Bartlettsville  (Okla.) 
Examiner,  added  interest  to  the  .subject,  espe¬ 
cially  as  that  paper  appears  to  be  about  the 
same  class  (size  city,  etc.)  as  ours. 

Some  years  ago  I  gave  considerable  study 
to  the  matter  of  local  and  national  advertising, 
relative  actual  cost  of  space  for  each  to  us 
and  what  difference,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
rates  for  the  two,  and  it  W'as  our  conclusion 
that  for  us  there  was  not  enough  difference 
between  the  cost  of  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  to  justify  any  difference  in  rates — hence 
for  some  years  our  rates  have  been  exactly 
the  same  to  both  local  and  national  advertisers. 

Differing  with  Mr.  Welty  we  fiml  that  as 
national  advertising  is  so  much  better  prepared, 
nearly  all  of  it  ek'ctro  matter,  is  scheduled 
carefully  and  correctly,  that  the  office  expense 
of  caring  for  it  is  inconsiderable  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  expense  of  a  local  ad  man  in 
soliciting,  plating  and  caring  for  local  adver¬ 
tising.  It  costs  money  to  gel  advertising 
whether  national  or  local,  and  the  15  per  cent 
paid  to  an  agency,  we  are  quite  sure,  brings 
that  advertising  to  us  at  much  less  cost  than 
we  can  solicit  and  care  for  local  advertising. 

On  one  item  “error  and  make  good’*  we 
have  lost  95  per  cent  more  on  local  advertising 
the  past  year  than  on  national  advertising — and 
we  have  to  and  do  give  more  time  and  care  to 
getting  local  advertising  coriectly  proof  read 
and  printed. 

Just  how  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  will  come  out  in 
its  effort  to  “equalize  and  standardize”  local 
and  national  rates  with  a  majority  of  i>apers 
is  a  large  question.  As  for  the  Daily  News, 
one  of  the  smaller  city  newspapers,  1  will  say 
that  we  equalized  and  standardized  several 
years  ago  and  we  know  we  are  satisfied.  Our 
local  patrons  are  satisfied,  an<l  as  we  have 
carried  a  larger  number  of  lines  and  more 
inches  of  national  advertising  than  any  small 
city  daily  we  know’  of,  we  have  ample  proof 
that  national  advertisers  and  agencies  are 
satisfied. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  papers  in  our 
class  at  least,  a  careful  cost-fin<ling  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  is  not  enough  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  to  justify  a  higher  rate  for  the  former.  In 
fact  if  there  is  a  difference  the  national  adver¬ 
tising.  at  the  same  rate,  will  pay  a  better  profit 
than  the  local  advertising. 

W.  T.  WEAR. 

Business  Manager  The  Opelika  Daily  News. 

Expects  300  Canadian  Weekly  Pub¬ 
lishers  At  Coast  Meeting 

Toronto.  Ont.,  April  IS,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  noted  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  N.  E.  A.  had  36o  pub¬ 
lishers  at  F'lorida.  I  just  wanted  to  write  you 
to  say  that  we  will  likely  take  175  from  On¬ 
tario  and  the  East  of  Vancouver,  an<l  that  the 
Western  members  and  wives  will  likely  reach 
20(1  or  more. 

We  are  taking  men  from  as  far  East  as 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  to  Vancouver  and  each  one 
has  to  be  a  bona  fide  weekly  publisher.  Ap¬ 
parently  business  is  good  with  the  weeklies  in 
Canada. 

Sincerely, 

E.  ROY  SAYLES, 

Manager  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
Association. 

Sustains  the  Interest 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  4,  1921. 

To  Editor  &•  Publisher:  I  enclose  a  check 
for  $4.6')  to  pay  my  subscrijition  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  (October  1,  1921.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  an  old  friend  of  mine  for  a 
number  of  years  and  it  enable.s  me  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  men  and  policies  that  1  am 
keenly  interested  in. 

Although  I  changed  my  business  activities 
about  a  year  ago  my  interest  in  the  contents 
ot  Editor  &  Publisher  is  as  keen  as  it  ever 
was  and  I  find  in  each  issue  a  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  sustains  this  interest.  I  congratulate 
vou  particularl>’  upon  the  comprehensive  Year 
Book  that  was  issued  a  few’  months  ago,  which 


in  my  opinion  is  worth  many  times  the  annual 
subscription  to  an  advertising  agency. 

Your  tables  in  the  Year  Book,  furnishing  the 
basis  of  estimating  advertising  campaigns,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rates  and  other  information  of 
a  hand  book  character,  are  especially  valuable 
by  reason  of  their  authenticity. 

J.  HAMPTON  BAUMGARTNER. 


Magnificent  Convention  Report 

Wausau,  Wis.,  May  7,  192i. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Sorry  I  could  not 
get  to  the  New  York  convention,  but  after  get¬ 
ting  Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  I  did 
not  regret  it  half  as  much.  You  certainly  had 
a  magnificent  report  of  the  big  week  in  the 
newspaper  year;  in  fact  it  seemed  to  me  the 
best  number  of  Editor  &  Publisher  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  was  particularly  valuable  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  were  unable  to  be 
present.  More  power  to  you. 

J.  L.  STURTEVANT, 
President  and  Manager, 
Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald. 


“The  Good  Fellow  Move” 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  3,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  a  recent  issue 
I  notice  that  you  gave  the  credit  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  the  “(lood  Fellow’  Move.” 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  was  originated  by 
the  Boston  Journal  in  1914  and  was  carried  on 
for  several  years.  I  know  that  if  the  plan  had 
been  in  effect  in  Chicago  prior  to  this  time 
none  of  the  executives  of  the  Journal  knew 
about  it  and  it  was  recorded  as  an  original 
idea. 

E.  D.  Shaw  w;as  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  at  that  time  and  w’ill  doubtlessly  be 
gla<l  to  verify  this  statement  made  in  the  spirit 
of  lovaltv  to  the  Journal. 

O.  G.  DRAPER. 


Want*  Newspaper  Architect 

New*  York,  May  3,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  will  consider 
it  an  especial  kindness  on  your  part,  if  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  architects  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States  who  make  a  specialty  of 
newspapei  buildings.  Our  publication  is  con¬ 
templating  erecting  a  new  building  in  Mexico 
City,  and  would  like  very  much  to  know  of  a 
reliable  and  efficient  architect. 

EXCELSIOR,  MEXICO  CITY, 
Rodrigj.  De  Llano, 
New  York  Representetive. 


END  OF  CANADIAN  “A.  P  ” 

Entire  Work  Taken  Over  By  Canadian 
Press,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ont.,  May  (>. — An  unanimous 
decision  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
wind  up  the  Canadian  Associated  Press 
was  reached  at  a  meeting  of  its  members 
here  today.  I'he  work  hitherto  done  by 
the  association  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
Canadian  Press  Limited  on  behalf  of 
all  the  Canadian  dailies. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Irving  Robertson 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  and  son  of 
the  founder,  for  his  services  as  presi¬ 
dent.  was  moved  by  Stewart  Lyon,  of 
the  Toronto  (ilobe.  In  seconding  the 
motion,  C.  I'.  Crandall,  of  tlie  Montreal 
Star,  said  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
C.  A.  P.,  instead  of  vanishing  from  the 
field,  would  have  coalesced  with  the 
Canadian  Press  Limited,  and  thus  have 
carried  on  the  fine  tradition  of  public 
service  established  by  tlie  C.  A.  P.  and 
also  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great 
Canadian  journalist,  the  late  Jolin  Ross 
Roherston.  who  founded  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1904. 

The  Canadian  Associated  Press  furn¬ 
ished  Canadian  newspapers  with  a  direct 
cable  service  with  Great  Britain,  cover¬ 
ing  events  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
special  interest  to  Canadians. 


Jackson  Elliott  Promote<l 

Kent  Cooper  has  been  reappointed  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  and  Jackson  S- 
Elliott,  for  the  past  year  general  super¬ 
intendent,  has  also  been  designated  an 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  botli,  as  personal  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  General  Manager  Fred¬ 
erick  Roy  Martin,  will  have  jurisdiction 
under  him  throughout  the  A.  P.  service. 
Milton  Garges  has  been  reappointed 
chief  of  the  traffic  department. 


SOUTHERN  LIST 


LIVE  STOCK  OF 
THE  SOUTH 


The  South  has  about  1-3  of  all  live  stock  of 
the  country;  40  per  cent  of  the  swine  and 
only  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Its  live  stock  industry  has  grown 
along  with  the  rapid  advance  made  in 
diversified  manufacturing,  agriculture,  ship¬ 
ping,  mining  and  lumbering. 

The  South’s  great  buying  powers  rest  firmly 
upon  the  foundation  of  wealth  which  cannot 
rocked  by  the  faults  of  any  one  individual  line 
of  trade.  . 


ALABAMA. 

*Birmingham  Age-Herald  ....  (M) 

’Birmingham  Age-Herald  . (S) 

’Birmingham  News  . (E) 

’Birmingham  News  . (S) 

’Mobile  News-Item . (£) 

’Mobile  Register . (M) 

’Mobile  Register  . (S) 

FLORIDA. 

’’Jacksonville  Metropolis . (E) 

ttFlorida  Times-Union,  Jackson¬ 
ville  .  (MAS) 

’’Palatka  Morning  Post  . (M) 

’’Pensacola  Journal  . (M) 

’’Pensacola  Journal  . (S) 

’’Pensacola  News  . (E) 


2.500  10.000 

Circulation  lines  lines 
22,664  .08  .08 

25,486  .10  .10 

59,019  .15  .15 

59,479  .15  .15 

10,653  .05  .05 

21,508  .07  .07 

33,863  .085  .085 


17,860  .07  .07 

28,986  .08  (9cS)  .08  (9cS) 

1,450  .0122  .0122 

3,481  .025  .025 

4,766  .025  .025 

4,190  .03  .03 


GEORGIA. 


*Atlanta  Constitution . 

,  .  .  .  (M) 

50,687 

.13 

*  Atlanta  Constitution . 

....(S) 

58,616 

.13 

Atlanta  Georgian  . 

....(E) 

47,262 

.12 

Atlanta  Sunday  American 

.  ...(S) 

111,161 

.15 

^Augusta  Chronicle . 

.  .  .(M) 

10,254 

.045 

SAugusta  Chronicle  . 

....(S) 

9,734 

.045 

*Augusta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

12,701 

.05 

*Augusta  Herald  . 

. ..  (S) 

11,884 

.05 

*Columbus  Ledger  . 

.(EAS) 

8,294 

.04 

'*Macon  Telegraph  . 

..  .(M) 

20,656 

.06 

'*Macon  Telegraph  . 

.  ...(S) 

20,666 

.06 

Savannah  horning  News  . 

.  (MAS) 

20,966 

.055 

Savannah  Press  . 

....(E) 

14,245 

.05 

.13 

.13 

.12 

.15 

.045 

.045 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 


KENTUCKY. 

ttLexington  Leader . 

. (E) 

14,296 

.05 

ttLexington  Leader . 

. (S) 

14,536 

.05 

Louisville  Herald . . 

. (M) 

46,429 

.09 

Louisville  Herald  . 

. (S) 

56,206 

.09 

.05 

.05 

.09 

.09 


LOUISIANA. 


New 

Orleans  Times-Picayune 

(M) 

72,349 

.15 

.15 

New 

Orleans  Times-Picayune 

(S) 

90,978 

.18 

.18 

New 

Orleans  States . 

(E) 

38,885 

.10 

.10 

New 

Orleans  States  . 

.(S) 

37,153 

.10 

.10 

New 

Orleans  Item  . 

(E) 

63,896 

.15 

.15 

New  Orleans  Item . 

(S) 

85,617 

.18 

.18 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

tlAsheville  Citizen  . (M) 

ilAsheville  Citizen  . (S) 

’Charlotte  News  . (EAS) 

’Charlotte  Observer  . (M) 

’Charlotte  Observer . (S) 

’Durham  Herald . (M4^) 

Greensboro  Daily  News . (M) 

Greensboro  Daily  News . (S) 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  .  (M) 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  .  (S) 

ttWilmington  Star  . (M) 

’’Winston-Salem  Journal  . (M) 

’’Winston-Salem  Journal . (S) 

Winston-Salem  Sentinel . (E) 


11,912  .04 

10,423  .04 

10,214  .04 

20,329  .055 

22,270  .07 

7,393  .04 

18,365  .05 

24,754  .06 

23,526  .06 

25,962  .06 

6,850  .04 

8,727  .04 

9,361  .04 

9.661  .04 


.04 

.04 


.06 

.06 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson  Mail  . (E) 

’Columbia  Record  . (E) 

’Columbia  Record  . (S) 

’’’Columbia  State  . (M) 

’’’Columbia  State  . (S) 

’Greenville  News  . (MAS) 

ttl^reenwood  Index  Journal . (E) 

Spartanburg  Journal  A  Carolina 

Spartin . (E) 

Spartanburg  Herald  . (M) 

Spartanburg  Herald . (S) 


4,130  .025 

13,213  .05 

14,130  .05 

21,862  .06 
22,307  .06 

19,923  .045 

4,187  .02 

3,670  .04 

4,458  .04 

6,012  .04 


.025 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.04 

.02 


.04 

.04 

.04 


“Not  only  great  today,  but  great  tomorrow,” 
is  a  slogan  of  the  South.  There  is  more  room 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga  News  .  . 

. (E) 

20,154 

.05 

.05 

Chattanooga  Times  .  . 

. (Ml 

t  22,661 

.07 

.07 

Chattanooga  Times  .  . 

. (5) 

23,046 

.07 

.07 

Knoxville  Sentinel  .  . 

. (E> 

19,822 

.07 

.06 

Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal  (M) 

84,730 

.16 

.15 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  .  (S) 

115,102 

.19 

.18 

Nashville  Banner  .  . . 

. (E) 

41,077 

.07 

.07 

Nashville  Banner  .  .  . 

. (S) 

43,116 

.08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennesseean 

.  . .  (MEAS) 

44,675 

.09 

.09 

and  opportunity  for  development  of  all  indus¬ 
try  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  U.  S.  When  such  conditions  exist  the 
National  Advertiser  finds  cash  to  pay  for  all 
merchandise  of  merit  advertised  in  this  list  of 


VIRGINIA. 

tBristol  Herald  Courier ....  (MAS) 
Danville  Register  and  Bee  (M&E) 
Newport  News  Times-Herald .  .(E) 
Newport  News  Daily  Press  (SAM) 

*Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot . (M) 

*Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot . (S) 

*Roanoke  Times  . (MAS) 

*Roanoke  World^News  . (E) 

*Richmond  News-Leader  . (E) 


6,590  .04 

11,213  .04 

10,819  .05 

6,109  .05 

33,648  .08 

40,050  .10 

10,844  .08 

11,078  .07 

45,535  .11 


Government  Statements,  April  1,  1921. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  April  1,  1921. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Audit,  October  1,  1920. 

***A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 
tincludes  Bristol,  Tenn. 

$Pub!isher*s  Statement. 


.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.08 

.10 

,07 

.06 

.11 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  14,  1921 


RATES  QUESTION  FROM  THREE  ANGLES 
OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 

Views  of  Smaller  Publisher  Are  Too  Often  Overlooked — Some 
Faults  Found  with  Handling  of  National  Advertising — Another 
Argument  for  Equalization 


By  FRED 

jyjAXY  publishing  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed  only  from  the  standpoint  of  ' 
the  bigger  newspaper'.  Display  adver¬ 
tising  if.  New  York  City  means  some-  ' 
thing  different  than  display  in  Rich-  '• 
mond.  Ind.  Adjusting  of  rates  so  that  i 
the  local  and  national  are  the  same,  may  i 
be  the  very  thing  for  Jason  Rogers  w'ith  i 
his  X’ew  York  Globe  in  which  much  lo-  ' 
cal  business  is  placed  by  agencies,  but 
how  will  it  be  for  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lisher?  < 

In  order  to  place  before  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  large  and  small,  ' 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  a  • 
thorough  discussion  of  this  rate  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  recent  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  on  standardiza-  ' 
tion  and  equalization  of  rates,  local  and  ' 
foreign,  Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Headlight,  with  a  circulation  of  7.396  ' 
in  a  town  of  18,052,  and  H.  S.  Conlon,  ' 
advertising  manager  of  the  Grand  Rap-  ’ 
ids  (Mich.)  Press  with  a  circulation  of  ’ 
79.800  in  a  city  of  137,000  were  asked 
to  give  their  opinions  on  the  situation. 

These  expressions  are  valuable  since 
they  are  written  by  men  on  the  firing  : 
lines  out  in  the  middle  west  in  one  of  i 
the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  other  case  in  j 
one  of  the  larger  towns  further  west.  1 
As  has  been  pointed  out  on  this  page  i 
in  Editor  &  Pi'blisher  before,  it  is  easy  1 
for  resolutions  to  be  passed  at  a  dinner  ' 
table  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  but  when  ' 
it  comes  to  making  the  wish  a  fact,  it  , ' 
can’t  always  work  out  in  the  ideal  way.  i 

There  are  many  sides  to  the  question,  j 
Yet  agency  men  should  realize  that  the 
average  newspaper  publisher  does  not  ] 
hold  the  advertising  agency  in  the  high  | 
esteem  that  the  agency  thinks  he  should.  , 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  , 
go  into  that,  hut  merely  to  put  before  i 
agency  men  and  larger  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  the  view  of  the  smaller  news-  , 
paper  publishers. 

Hoyt  F.  Boylan.  writes: 

‘T  hardly  see  where  papers  that  have  ^ 
a  differential  in  these  two  rates  could  at  ^ 
this  time  equalize  the  two,  either  up  ^ 
or  down,  on  local  or  foreign.  This  ^ 
is  certainly  no  time  to  raise,  neither  is  ^ 
it  a  time  to  decrease  them.  It’s  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  ‘sit  still  and  don't  rock  the  ] 
boat.’ 

“.■\s  to  decreasing  rates,  we  are  not 
considering  that  at  all,  nor  will  w'e  con-  ' 
sider  it  in  the  future.  If  we  had  been 
able  to  advance  rates  during  the  war  in 
comparison  with  the  advance  of  other  ' 
commodities,  and  things  came  down 
with  us  as  they  have  in  other  lines  it 
might  be  different. 

“The  writer  has  been  in  grocery, 
clothing  and  dry  goods  stores  during  the 
rising  market  and  seen  goods  on  the 
shelves  being  marked  up  on  the  receipt  ^ 
of  a  quotation  of  advance  in  price,  and 
has  seen  the  remainder  of  these  same 
goods  being  marked  up  the  next  week, 
and  the  ne.xt  and  the  next  and  so  on. 

"Then  I  have  seen  new  goods  coming 
in.  placed  on  the  shelves,  priced  at  the 
last  highest  quotation,  but  upon  inspec¬ 
tion  noticed  that  package  or  canned  ' 
goi'ds,  when  in  cans,  jjad  been  reduced 
in  size  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  while  in 
shoes  and  dry  goods  the  quality  had 
1'Cen  reduced  to  offset  where  the  size 
cc'Uld  m)t  be  reduced. 


"The  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  unable  to  increase  its  rates  any¬ 
where  near  in  proportion  to  tlie  advance 
of  the  white  paper,  ink.  etc.,  it  must  buy, 
and  the  increased  salaries  it  was  forced 
to  pay.  Taking  all  the  papers  combined 
in  the  United  States  I  doubt  if  they  on 
an  average  raised  their  rates  more  than 
twice  during  the  rocket  price  period. 
The  newspaper  did  not  reduce  its  size, 
but  increased  it.  It  did  not  reduce  its 
circulation,  but  increased  it.  It  did  not 
reduce  its  quality,  but  gave  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  way  of  added  news 
and  service. 

C.\xxoT  -Adjust  R.vtes  Now 

"I  believe  the  difference  in  rates  has 
been  brought  on,  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  agency  himself.  First  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  not  constantly  hammenng  for 
free  publicity,  while  with  every  con¬ 
tract  sent  in  from  an  advertising  agency 
there  is  a  demand  for  free  space  and 
this  demand  is  repeatedly  made  through 
the  year. 

“.Another  trouble  is  that  of  position. 
Regardless  of  the  position  given,  the 
agency  complains.  Just  recently  one 
agent  threatened  to  withdraw  a  contract 
unless  we  gave  him  better  position.  In 
going  back  over  the  files  for  the  month 
he  complained,  we  found  during  the  en¬ 
tire  month  this  advertisement  had  either 
been  at  the  top  of  the  page  or  with  one 
column  of  reading  top  and  along  side 
every  time  except  two.  \Ve  informed 
this  agency  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  positions  we  were  giving,  we  would 
gladly  release  him  from  his  contract. 

“Few  local  firms  refuse  to  pay  their 
bills  on  account  of  some  little  error  in 
the  advertisement  where  it  does  not 
effect  the  pulling  power  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  This  seems  to  he  the  agencies’ 
toe-hold.  \Ve  have  now’  in  dispute  a 
56-inch  advertisement  which  an  agency 
refuses  to  pay  for  because  of  the  omis¬ 
sion  a  6  point  cut-off  rule. 

“.another  agency  sends  in  15  adver¬ 
tisements  to  a  paint  store  here,  one  run 
each  week,  and  writes  the  local  dealer 
that  if  the  agency  sent  the  copy  direct 
to  us  we  would  give  him  a  commission 
of  15  per  cent,  so  the  dealer  was  in¬ 
structed  to  demand  the  15  per  cent  for 
himself. 

“These  things  that  the  agencies  do. 
and  the  biggest  in  the  country  are  among 
them,  make  the  pulilisher.  I  believe,  feel 
that  he  must  get  more  for  his  foreign 
advertising  than  for  the  local.’’ 

Coxuix  .\x.'\LYZES  SiTL’.VTIOX 

H.  S.  Conlon  writes: 

"We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
make  any  rate  adjustment  at  this  time 
in  our  local  field,  either  to  increase  or 
decrea.se  rates,  in  order  to  meet  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  been  raised  and  which 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
productive  costs  of  our  business.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  for  u'  to  lower  our 
foreign  rate. 

"The  necessities  which  forced  pub¬ 
lishers  generally  to  successive  changes 
of  rate  during  the  last  two  years  may 
have  led  some  few  publishers  to  adopt 
extravagant  rates  but  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  publishers  who  only  established 
rates  to  protect  their  business  and  took 
serious  losses  on  existing  contracts  dur¬ 


ing  a  time  when  the  cost  of  paper  and 
materials  assumed  such  unheard  of 
prices,  it  would  be  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  attempt  further  rate  adjustments 
under  existing  conditions. 

"It  would  require  boldness  akin  to 
possible  business  suicide  for  publishers 
generally  to  attempt  further  advances  in 
local  rates  under  present  conditions, 
though  production  costs  have  shown 
little  appreciable  decline  except  in  the 
one  item  of  print  paper,  which  of  itself 
still  stands  at  22  per  cent  above  last 
year’s  contract  prices. 

"Eliminating  print  paper  entirely,  the 
operating  expenses  of  our  business  still 
show  an  average  increase  on  the  first 
quarter  of  1921,  equivalent  to  23  per 
cent.  Practically  all  of  these  items,  in¬ 
cluding  salaries,  wages,  freight,  post¬ 
age.  express,  editorial,  etc.,  are  impos¬ 
sible  of  reduction  and  will  exist  on 
present  standards  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod.  The  production  cost  per  inch  of 
advertising  is  alarming  in  its  proportion 
of  increase  as  compared  to  the  average 
increase  from  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  even  under  e.xisting  rates. 

Sound  Business  Principles 

‘‘The  advantage  afforded  some  local 
advertisers  in  a  differential  in  their  fa¬ 
vor  over  foreign  rates  is  based  on  sound 
business  principles.  The  value  of  local 
contracts  for  specified  space  on  stated 
days  throughout  the  year,  offers  pub¬ 
lishers  an  assurance  of  steady  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merits  recognition  in  the  matter 
of  rate.  With  but  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  foreign  advertising  is  seasonal 
copy,  to  be  handled  by  the  publisher  as 
a  part  of  his  peak  load  and  produced 
at  the  maximum  of  expense. 

"The  much  larger  volume  of  local 
copy  on  a  .steady  basis  helps  to  keep 
down  production  cost  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  national  rate  which  is  generally 
most  favorable  in  comparison  with  costs 
of  national  advertising  in  any  other 
kind  of  medium.  The  possibility  also 
afforded  national  advertisers  through 
proper  distribution,  to  avail  themselves 
of  practically  the  entire  circulation  value 
of  a  publication,  is  a  strong  advantage 
not  enjoyed  by  the  local  advertiser  who 
is  restricted  in  sales  possibilities  to  the 
recognized  trading  radius  of  the  medium 
which  perhaps  more  frequently  than  not 
represents  but  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  paper’s  circulation. 

.Advantage  of  Local  Copy 

“Considering  the  advantage  accruing 
to  publishers  from  steady  local  copy 
and  the  handicap  of  the  local  advertiser 
in  realizing  on  much  less  than  the  full 
circulation  of  a  newspaper,  the  propor¬ 
tionate  differential  favorable  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  advertiser  is  not  unfair  to  the  agency 
or  national  advertiser  and  should  not 
be  considered  prejudicial  to  his  intere.sts 
when  the  publisher  properly  co-operates 
to  protect  the  agency  against  the  abuse 
of  the  local  rate.” 

The  executive  of  a  large  newspaper 
published  in  a  large  city  who  does  not 
want  to  be  quoted  takes  the  other  side 
of  the  argument  throughout.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  there  should  be  only  one  rate, 
but  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  one-rate  basis  at  once. 

In  defense  of  the  smaller  paper  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  no  considera¬ 
tion  is  taken  in  this  statement  of  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  giving  a  15  per 
cent  and  a  2  tier  cent  discount  to  the 
advertising  agency  on  foreign  business 
which  newsiiapers  pay  from  10  per  cent 
to  25  jier  cent  to  their  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  handling  foreign  busi¬ 
ness.  Here  is  in  part  his  statement: 

“For  many  years  I  have  advocated  the 
sale  of  newspaper  advertising  on  a 
commodity  basis,  with  the  same  price  to 


all  advertisers  for  the  same  service— 
whether  local  or  foreign. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  the  agitation  on  the 
subject  taken  up  by  the  advertising 
agents  and  newspaper  representatives 
generally,  for  I  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  will  make  for  more  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  newspapers. 

“I  sincerely  believe  that  the  easiest 
way  for  a  newspaper  to  get  on  a  com¬ 
modity  basis  will  be  for  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  local  gross  and  net  rate  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  foreign  gross  rate.  In 
establishing  this  rate,  they  should  go  to 
their  larger  local  advertisers — for  ex¬ 
ample  those  using  upwards  of  30.000 
lines  a  year — and  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  agents’  commission  and  cash  dis¬ 
count  provided  they  pay  their  bills  on 
the  15th  of  the  following  month. 

“Then  the  newspapers  can  put  the  men 
now  rendering  service  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  basis  of  agents,  provided 
they  are  entitled  to  recognition  through 
financial  strength  or  genuine  service¬ 
ability.  From  my  experience,  running 
over  many  years.  I  believe  that  it  will 
take  some  time  if  not  a  year  or  two, 
for  the  average  newspaper  to  gradually 
establish  the  commodity,  basis.  But  I 
believe  that  when  it  is  once  established, 
the  effect  will  be  to  have  increased 
slightly  local  net  rates  and  to  have 
slightly  modified  the  rates  on  foreign 
advertising. 

Base  Rates  on  Cost 

“The  basic  idea  behind  my  advocacy 
of  the  commodity  basis  has  been  to  edu¬ 
cate  publishers  to  base  their  entire  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  net  rate  and  to  dismiss  from 
consideration  as  a  cost  the  item  of  com¬ 
mission  to  agents. 

“If  we  are  once  brought  to  see  the 
thing  in  this  way,  we  no  longer  incline 
to  worry  regarding  the  matter  of  com¬ 
mission  or  brokerage  allowance.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  if  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  would  gradually  readjust  this 
phase  of  their  business  through  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  local  agents  and  service 
men  in  cities  throughout  the  country, 
we  would  develop  100  per  cent  more 
general  advertising  in  the  newspapers.’’ 


Miller  Sign*  Two  Pres*  Bill* 

Governor  Miller  of  New  York  has 
signed  the  bill  of  Senator  Wiswall  of 
Albany  requiring  the  publication  of  all 
notices  and  other  matter  of  any  state 
department,  offices  or  commission  in  the 
official  state  paper,  which  is  now  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Barnes.  Another  bill  given  execu¬ 
tive  approval  is  the  bill  of  .Assembly¬ 
woman  Marguerite  L.  Smith  of  New 
York,  permitting  women  proofreaders 
to  work  later  than  10  o’clock  at  night. 
The  measure  was  fought  in  both  houses 
by  trades-union  organizations. 


Receiver  for  Charles  City  New* 

Qiarles  R.  Rhinesmith  has  been 
named  receiver  for  the  Giarles  City  (la.) 
Daily  News  plant,  purchased  by  the 
Farmers  Publishing  Company  from  him 
six  months  ago.  It  is  claimed  the  com¬ 
pany  owes  Rhinesmith  $23,000.  Rhine¬ 
smith  asks  $12,000  damages  besides  pos¬ 
session  of  the  plant.  He  will  discontinue 
publication  of  the  Daily  News,  which 
was  born  November  1,  1920,  as  a  Farm¬ 
ers  paper  with  the  purpose  of  becoming 
a  state  or  national  publication. 

Suspension  of  the  Daily  News,  leaves 
the  Charles  City  Press  in  control  of  the 
field.  _ 

Newport  New*  75  Year*  Old 

The  Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News  on 
May  4,  issued  a  special  edition  in  honor 
of  its  75th  anniversary. 
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II, g  Who  Spent  80  Per  Cent  of  Last 
Yggr’t  Appropriations  Meeting  at 
Atlantic  City — 150  at  First 
Session 


By  John  F.  Rkhmonp 

Atlantic  City.  May  12. — The  Asso- 
.■:,nof  National  Advertiser.s  opened 
,  iemi-a'f't''*'  meeting  here  this  morn- 
to  discuss  means  of  fitting  advertis- 
into  marketing  to  better  advantage 

•  the  next  lialf  year.  .Aliout  150  were 

•  .flit  at  the  opening  sessions,  includ- 

one  Canadian,  Miss  Florence  E. 
iioTthy,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
...  ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers. 

An  optimi.stic  picture  of  lietter  husi- 
...  conditions  in  the  near  future  was 
ted  by  E.  C.  Brockmeyer,  Washing- 

•  counsel  of  the  .■\.  X.  A.  He  said 
:  agreement  of  Germany  to  pay  full 

indemnities  to  the  •■Mlies  is  going  to 
(lit  th,i  United  States  as  well  as  the 
A'lipean  countries. 

Newspaper  advertising  received  more 
uiiin  in  tile  discussion  than  ever 
tf  at  an  .A.  X.  .\.  meeting.  Pres- 
■t  Mont.  H.  Wright  told  Editor  & 
sLisHER  that  the  30  members  of  the 
ciation  last  year  spent  $200.000.(XX) 
advertising,  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
•ey  in  national  advertising  in  .'\mer- 
The  capitalization  of  A.  X.  A. 
•iiitTship  concerns  totals  $6,000,000.- 
i  He  predicted  that  A.  X.  mem- 
will  use  more  newspaper  advertis- 
.■pace  within  the  next  year  than  ever 
■'  rc. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Charles 
vr,  President  of  the  Xational  .\sso- 
n  of  Xewspaper  E.xecutives.  wish- 
:the  A.  X.  A.  convention  success  and 
icing  to  it  the  co-operation  of  the 
.V  X.  E.  in  solving  advertising  prob- 
■■  of  the  day.  Mr.  Miller  invited 
.\.  N'.  A  to  hcdd  a  joint  meeting  with 
N’.  A.  X.  E.  in  .\tlanta,  during  the 
A  C.  W.  annual  convention 
L.  Thompson  of  the  Western  Elec- 
Company  gave  a  splendid  talk  on 
•  perative  .Advertising  Campaigns." 
showed  how  to  use  newspai>er  and 
Liziaes  together  for  advertising  so 
the  results  link  up.  He  advocated 
z  magazine  space  for  good  will  ad- 
"nag  and  backing  it  up  strongly 
local  newspaper  copy  to  get  the 

L.  Sanger,  trade  investigator  of  the 
.n  iient  of  Commerce,  spoke  at  the 
"  session  tonight  on  the  results  of 
recent  trip  to  China  and  Japan.  Dr. 
i  Hsieh,  managing  director  of  the 
t-e  Bureau  of  Information  in  Xew 
v  will  speak  on  trade  possibilities 
liiia  tomorrow  morning.  The  other 
•'tTs  today  were  C'’arence  Xoble  of 
(ienerni  Firepro  fieg  Com-ary,  who 
how  he  succeeded  in  s.lli "g  dealers 
■filler  spac"  in  the  Saturday  Fven- 
Post  and  th.e  Literary  Digest:  H.  S. 
ds  of  the  Dort  Motor  Car  Com- 
■  and  C.  W.  Deardcn  of  the  Strath- 
Paper  Company  on  "General  Sales 
Advertising  Plans."  a  technical  talk 
rated  by  stereopticon  views. 

'H  registered  at  tlie  opening  ses- 
'»ere : 

B.  Akin,  (iulf  Refiniiiij  Company; 
Andrews.  Willard  StoraRe  Battery  Com- 
A.  A.  Atchison.  W.  H.  Dawson,  Atlas 
'rompany:  B.  B.  Ayres.  American  Steel 
Company:  S.  C.  Ba“r.  S  C.  Bcrnliar<lt, 
/  St  ve  (‘fimpany;  D.  Baldwin.  Simonds 
•■^  ’uring  ^'ompany;  John  S.  Barlow.  Kern- 
Arms  Company;  Warner  Bates.  H.-O. 
C  F.  Bennett,  K.  S.  Parker,  Parker  Pen 
‘'■y;  L.  L.  Berry.  H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons, 
'C  G.  Bisbee,  Carter  White  Ix^ad  Com- 
.  C.  L.  Bowman,  Standard  Oil  Company; 

Smith,  Kline  &  French  Company; 
Brckmayer,  A.  X.  A.  Washington  rep- 
O.  Brock.  Keystone  Steel  & 


Wire  ('ompany;  ('.  F.  Brown.  E.  F.  Carley. 
A.  H.  Berwald,  J.  C.  Bentley,  Dupont  Company; 
Harold  McD.  Brown,  Corona  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany;  H.  C.  Bursley,  Murphy  v'arnish  Com¬ 
pany;  R.  S.  Butler.  V.  S.  Rubber  Company; 
\V.  S.  Campbell,  Scott  Paper  Company;  W.  T. 
Scollar,  C.  W.  Garrkson.  i.,akewood  Engineering 
Company;  Miss  Ida  Clark.  Scott  &  Bowne:  C. 
H.  ( larVc,  RoM)ins  &  Myers;  J.  I.  Clarl^  Xa¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce;  Robert  Clark.  Jr., 
Petroleum  Iron  Works  Company;  E.  H.  Cole. 
Hills  Brothers  Company;  C.  C.  Conner.  Alum¬ 
inum  t'lmking  I’tensil  Company;  S.  E.  Cony- 
bears,  J.  C.  McCarthy,  Ft.  B.  Gates,  Armstrong 
Cork  ('onipany;  R.  M.  C'ooper,  American  Sales 
Book  Company;  W.  E.  Blodgett,  B.  F.  Wood, 
Autocar  Company;  H.  S.  Daniels,  Dort  Motor 
Car  C*ompany. 

A.  L.  Dewar.  Jr.,  Welch  Grape  Juice  Com- 
])any;  R.  X.  Fellows.  Addressograph  Company; 
(leo.  S.  Fowler,  Colgate  &  Co.;  F*.  H.  (Jafe. 
(ieneral  Electric  Company;  L.  W.  Gillette. 
Kastman  Kodak  Company;  John  L.  Given;  C. 
F.  Ohliger,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company;  F.  B.  Grid- 
ley,  .American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Company; 
.y  D.  (iui«>n,  Xational  Aniline  &  Chem'cal 
('ompany;  X.  S.  Greensfelder,  X.  A.  Truslow, 
H.  Roberts.  Hercules  Powder  Company;  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Hall.  Ralston  Purina  Company;  H.  J. 
Hanna.  John  Luca.s  &  Co.;  O.  C.  Harn.  Xa¬ 
tional  Lead  Company;  R.  Calvert.  Haws,  Baker- 
Vawter  Company;  George  D.  Johnson.  John- 
S(>n  &  Johnson;  R.  B,  Johnson,  Standard  Var¬ 
nish  Works;  H.  W.  Karr.  Xational  Cash  Reg 
ister  C'ompany;  J.  J.  Keith,  Altorfer  Brothers 
Company;  Austin  Kilham,  Bird  &  Son  Co.. 
Inc. 

^  fionlon  W.  Kingsbury.  Diamond  Crystal  Salt 
('ompany;  P.  C.  Leffel,  Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber 
Company;  B.  Lichterberg,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute;  X.  R,  Mass,  Auto-Strop  Safety  Razir 
('ompany;  W.  F.  Marr,  American  Ironing  Ma¬ 
chine  ('ompany;  George  M.  Marshall,  Warner 
Bros.  Company.,  Inc.:  H.  B.  Mathews,  S.  W. 
StraU'*  ('*0.;  Xorman  O.  Mick.  Burroughs  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  ('ompany;  Mark  Kellogg,  A  C. 
Rciley.  Remington  Typewriter  (Company;  W. 
P.  Mills.  Moore  Push  Pin  Companv;  Miller 
Munson,  Hoover  Suction  Sw'eeper  Company; 
F.  W.  McKIroy,  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  Fay,  Xewton.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company;  M.  H.  Xewton.  White 
Company;  Miss  Anna  Xies,  Hamilton  Watch 
Company;  Clarknee  W.  Xoble,  General  Fire 
Profing  C'ompany;  T.  F.  Peaver,  Stein-Bloch 
Company;  J.  C.  Pfeifer,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Frederick  W.  Prince,  Westinghouse  I..amp 
Comt>any;  Robert  E.  Ramsay.  American  Writ¬ 
ing  Paper  ("ompany;  D.  R.  Rutter.  E.  I.  Du- 
nont  de  Xemours  &  Co,;  R.  B.  Savin,  S.  S. 
White  Company*;  Carl  J.  Schumaii,  Hilo  Var¬ 
nish  Corporation:;  L.  A.  Selman.  Beaven 
Board  Company;  G.  B.  Sharpe,  Cleveland  Trac¬ 
tor  ('ompany;  1.  J.  Shulsinger,  Xational  Metal 
Molding  Company;  F.  X.  Sim,  Timken  Detroit 
Axle  Company;  Hugh  A.  Smith,  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company;  W.  G.  Snow,  A.  L. 
Zeitung,  William  B.  (Iriffin,  International  Sil¬ 
ver  Company;  A.  M.  Stewart,  Thomas  I^eem- 
ing  &  Co.;  W.  B.  Stewart.  Jr.,  Oliver  Type¬ 
writer  Company;  E.  L.  Sullivan,  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

John  Sullivan,  secretary-treasurer  A.  X.  A,; 
Thomas  T.  Sullivan.  Thomas  Maddocks  Sons 
Companv;  G.  I;:^nn  Summer,  John  C.  Sweeney. 
International  (Correspondence  Schools;  E.  V. 
Syreher.  Art  Metal  Construction  Company; 
P.  L.  Thomsan.  Western  Electric  Company; 
Tim  Thrift.  American  Multigraph  Sales  Com¬ 
pany;  David  L,  Tonkis,  Topkis  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany;  .Stanly  H.  Twist.  Duplicator  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company:  W.  E.  Underwood.  Xational 
Lamp  Works;  H.  J.  Winston.  X.  Black  Com¬ 
pany;  Miss  M.  G.  Webber,  Fisk  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany;  Walter  L.  Weeden,  Geo.  W.  Blabon 
Company;  L.  W.  Wheelock,  Stephen  F.  Whit¬ 
man  &  Son;  A.  D.  Welton,  Continental  and 
('ommercial  Xational  Bank.  W.  P.  Werheim, 
Pratt  &  T.ambert,  Inc.;  Elmer  T.  Wihle,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Steel  Company;  Walter  Sill.  Sill  Stove 
Works;  Edgar  K.  Woodrow,  Krohn-Fechheimer 
Company;  Mont.  H.  Wright.  John  B.  Stetson 
Company:  Ray  Young.  Stanley  Works. 

J.  Roy  Allen,  Mint  Products  Company;  L. 
H.  Bartlett,  Kastman  Kodak  Company;  E.  B. 
Bedford.  C  W.  Burnham.  Oneida  (Community, 
Ltd.;  (luy  Bolte,  ('heney  Brothers;  W.  K.  Bur- 
l-‘n.  Xew  England  Confectionery  (Tompany; 
('harles  C.  Chase,  Brown  Comoany;  Miss  F.  E. 
('lotwnrthy,  secretary.  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers;  A.  B.  Cole.  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  International  Company:  Frank  H.  Cole, 
Peter  Heinlerson  &  Company;  G.  H.  Crofut. 
K  T.  Toy.  E.  M.  Keller,  Slallory  Hat  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  W.  Dearden,  Strathmore  Paper  Com¬ 
pany;  G  M.  Davis.  Cleveland  Metal  Products 
("omnany;  Brainerd  Dyer,  Ache.son  (iraphite 
('omnany;  J.  L.  Demoville,  I'nited  Drug  Com- 
»'a’'y;  Warren  T.  Eastward,  Stromberg-('arlson 
Telenhune  Manufacturing  ("ompany;  J.  Edward 
Elliott,  M.  F.  Judd,  Raybestos  ('ompany:  W. 
J.  Fra*'k>ton,  Bloch  Brothers’  Tobacco  Com- 
-'at'v;  W.  (',  Freeman.  Yawman  &  Erbe  Manu- 
fneturing  Comnany;  F,  P.  Green.  Fayette  R. 
Plumb.  Inc.;  A.  T.  Hugg,  Detroit  Steel  Prod¬ 
uces  ('ompany. 

Mrs  X.  P.  Lindsey,  H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons. 
Inc.;  A.  H.  Loucks.  Burroughs  Adding  Ma¬ 
ch  ne  ('>m  :any;  S.  D.  Malcomb,  American  Ex¬ 
press  (’ompany;  ('harles  E.  .'lurjihy,  Texas 
C.  mpany:  V.  E.  McKenzie.  Timken  Roller 
Benri'g  (''■mnany:  C  A  Palmer.  Insurance 
(  ompany  of  Xorth  America:  W,  R.  Paterson, 
Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company; 
(’arl  F.  Propson,  E.  1.  du  Po^'t  Company;  L. 
A.  Quarles,  U.  S.  Steamship  ('ompany;  A.  C. 
*'eid,  Tocb  Brothers;  ('  L.  Reisner.  De  Laval 
Se’'''rator  Company;  (le  rge  W.  Riley.  Joseph 
&  Feiss  ('-mpanv;  J.  W.  Sanger.  Department 
of  ('  mmerce,  Washington;  S.  ('.  Ladd.  Her¬ 
bert  P.  Sauer,  (i.  C.  Stichweh.  W.  G.  Coghill, 
C  C.  Volz.  X.  L.  Whitney,  H.  R.  Zimmerman. 
Xational  ('ash  Register  Comjiany;  Evans  E.  A, 
St  me,  Stamlard  Oil  ('ompany;  Edwin  K.  Tay¬ 
lor.  (''’rnation  Milk  Products  Company;  G.  W. 
\'os,  Texas  Company;  F.  Waters,  Hendee 
■'Lr’ufactnring  ('ompany;  Addison  L.  Winship, 
Xational  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston;  K.  L.  Zim- 
m-rma  *.  He^ry  Disston  &  Sons;  H.  A.  Ver- 
i  on.  Wahl  C.^mpany. 


GOOD  ALL  OVER 


WEST 

Virginia 


The  population  of  about 
1,500,000  averages  about 
fifty  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  chief  distributing  and 
newspaper  centers  are  strat¬ 
egically  situated  and  cover 
the  state  with  merchandise 
and  news. 

This  makes  your  selling  and 
advertising  easy  and  cheap. 

These  papers  will  deliver 
your  advertising  message 
and  it’s  up  to  you  to  deliver 
the  goods. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

Rate 

for 

5,000 

lines 

Bluefield 

tTelegraph 

.  ..(M) 

5,673 

.025 

Charleston 

^^Gazette  . . 

.  ..(M) 

17,079 

.05 

^Gazette 

...(S) 

20,007 

.05 

tDaily  Mail 

(E*S) 

13,034 

.05 

Clarksburg 

^Exponent  . 

(M&S) 

8,304 

.03 

•Telegram 

...(E) 

7,874 

.035 

•Telegram 

...(S) 

9,541 

.035 

Fairmont 

•West  V’irginian  (E) 

5,240 

.03 

i^xTimes  .... 

.  ..(M) 

5,065 

.03 

Huntington 

fHerald'Dispatch 

(M) 

fHerald-Di, patch 
(S) 

12,521 

12,521 

.035 

.035 

Rat« 

for 


0 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,000 

lines 

Martinsburg 

•Journal  . . . . 

(E) 

4,336 

.03 

Parkersburg 

^4:Newt . 

.(M) 

5,053 

.02 

t^Newi  . 

.(S) 

6,327 

.02 

••Sentinel  . . . . 

.(E) 

6,059 

.024 

Wheeling 

^4^Intelligencer 

(M) 

10,338 

.04 

^tNews  . 

(E) 

14,166 

.06 

i^News  . 

.(S) 

14,166 

.06 

'^Government  Statement,  Apr.  1, 
1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report.  Apr.  1,  1921. 

t^Governipent  Statements,  Oct.  1, 
1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Reports,  Oct.  1,  1920. 
4:Publisher*s  Statement. 
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See  that  this  great  state  is 
put  on  your  advertising  list 
and  kept  there 


Illinois  has  an  area  of  56.665  square  miles,  56.043 
square  miles  being  land  of  which  90.7  per  cent  is  in 
farms  and  most  of  them  under  cultivation. 

Because  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil  the  State  has 
ranked  many  years  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  volume 
of  its  agricultural  property  and  in  the  gross  annual 
receipts  from  its  agricultural  products. 

W  Idle  Illinois  has  generally  been  characterized  as  an 
agricultural  state,  it  has  for  many  years  occupied  a 
leading  position  because  of  the  importance  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  its  manufactured  products. 

Such  a  combination  makes  this  territory  w  orthy  of  • 
consideration  in  any  advertising  campaign. 

Lse  this  list  of  representative  Illinois  daily  news¬ 
papers. 


Rate  for  Rate  for 

Circu-. 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Bloomington  Pantagraph 

17,774 

.05 

.05 

tChiezgo  Evening  American 

. . . (E) 

364,769 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner 

335,331 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner 

.  ...(S) 

709,966 

.75 

.75 

^Chicago  Daily  Journal  .  .  .  . 

....(E) 

116,243 

.26 

.24 

§’rhe  Chicago  Daily  News  ,  . 

...(E) 

412,020 

.65 

,65 

Chicago  Evening  Pott  .  .  .  . 

. . . (E) 

44,021 

.25 

.12 

**Chicago  Tribune  . 

...(M) 

437,158 

.70 

.70 

*'*Chicago  Tribune  . 

.  .  .  . (S) 

711,254 

1.00 

1.00 

*  Lincoln  Courier-Herald.  .  .  . 

...(E) 

1,967 

.02 

.02 

*Moline  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

9,899 

.04 

.04 

* ’Peoria  Journal-Transcript.  . 

(M&E) 

29,556 

.11 

.09 

Peo-  is  Star  . 

...(E) 

22,585 

.075 

.06 

Rock  Island  /  rgus  . 

...(E) 

9,174 

.04 

.04 

’Sterling  Gazette  . 

...(E) 

4,790 

.03 

.03 

Government  Statements,  April  1,  1921. 
§Publuhers’  Statements. 

^Government  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1921. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 


NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
CLUBS 


tentative  plans  calling  for 
•President  Harding  making  a  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  .-Maska  late 
this  summer,  the  W’ashington  State 
Press  -Association  has  invited  the  chief 
executive  to  speak  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  that  organization  to  he  held 
at  Mount  Ranier.  The  President,  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  invitation,  said  that  if 
he  made  the  trip  he  would  "he  pleased 
to  consider  the  kind  offer.”  The  state 
association  is  withholding  a  definite  date 
for  the  convention  in  the  hope  of  receiv¬ 
ing  some  definite  word  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

The  Portland  (Me.)  .Ad  Cluh  has  had 
a  memhership  gain  of  1,567  per  cent  the 
past  year..  Starting  with  a  group  of  six 
persons,  it  has  just  closed  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  by  passing  the  century 
mark  in  memhership.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  recent  meeting  was  a  grab  hag 
from  which  the  members  drew  presents 
of  all  sons.  The  mysterious  packages 
were  contributed,  each  member  bringing 
a  gift  for  his  fellow  workers. 

Jesse  Lynch  Williams  was  elected 
president  of  the  .Authors,  .Artists  and 
Dramati.sts  League  of  .America,  succeed¬ 
ing  Rex  Beach,  last  week.  Other  officers 
are  :  A’ice-president.  Channing  Pollock  ; 
honorary  vice-presidents,  James  Forbes, 
Tliomas  J.  Geraghty,  Victor  Herbert, 
.\rthur  1.  Keller,  Orson  Lowell  and  Ida 
M.  Tarhell;  secretary-treasurer,  Eric 
Schuler  (re-elected)  ;  executive  commit¬ 
tee  :  Gelett  Burgess,  Eugene  Buck.  Ed¬ 
ward  Childs  Carpenter.  F.  G.  Cooper, 
Owen  David,  C.  B.  Falls,  James  Forhes, 
Dana  Gatlin,  Thomas  J.  Geraghty, 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  Kate  Jordan,  William 
Hamilton  Osborne.  Channing  Pollock. 
Luther  Reed,  .Albert  T.  Reid,  .Arthur 
Somers  Roche,  Tony  Sarg.  Leroy  Scott, 
Walter  D.  Teague  and  Maravene 
Thompson. 

William  .A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  adver¬ 
tising  Cluh  on  ‘‘National  .Advertising  and 
the  New.spapers.’’ 

.An  interesting  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  eleventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  .Associated  .Advertising  Clubs 
of  Iowa,  which  will  he  held  here  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesdav  and  Thursday. 
May  17,  18.  and  19.  The  list  of  speakers 
includes  E.  T.  Meredith,  Frank  .Alva 
Parsons,  president  of  the  New  A’ork 
School  of  Fine  and  .Applied  .Arts:  Judge 
Charles  J.  Orbison  of  Indianapolis: 
Charles  H.  Macintosh  of  the  Chicago 
La  Salle  Extension  L'niversity,  whose 
>ubitct  will  be  "Building  Goodwill  in 
Business” :  J.  R.  Ozana  of  Chicago,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Carson.  Pierie, 
.^cott  and  Company,  and  H.  B.  Hull. 
Chicago,  publicity  director  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Press  .Association  will  he  held  in  Spring- 
field  Mav  27  a!id  28.  The  Southern  llli- 
nris  Editorial  .Association,  an  affiliated 
organization,  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  June  24.  The  program  will  include 
a  steamer  trip  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  many 
years.  .At  a  meeting  la.st  week  about 
100  delegaffs  were  present  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  high  cost  of  print  paper  and 
the  impossibilitv  of  reducing  advertising 
rates.  Lieut.  Governor  Fred  Sterling  of 
Rockforil,  also  newsiiaper  publisher, 
was  mie  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting. 

The  Printers’  Suitplv  Salesmen’s  Guild 
r  f  Phila<!el)>hia  has  been  organized  and 
the  following  have  been  elected  officers: 


President,  E.  D.  Berry,  I.anston  Mono- 
type  Company :  vice-president,  R 
Stevenson,  Cline  Iflectric  Manufacturim 
Company ;  financial  secretary,  Xj  £ 
Hayes,  Babcock  Printing  Press  .Manufac! 
turing  Company :  recording  secretan 
John  Farnsworth,  printing  machinery- 
treasurer,  Thomas  J,  Curry,  D,  L,  Wai-j 
Co.  The  above  officers  will  constitui 
the  Board  of  Governors,  with  John  P 
Deal,  John  P.  Deal  &  Comiiany;  E.  ^ 
Roberts.  Cleveland  Folder  Company 
Fred  Meinecke.  Charles  Beck  Company 
and  R.  M.  Sullivan,  R.  W.  Hartneii 
Company. 

L.  L.  Robinson,  editor  of  the  La  Crosst 
(Kati.)  Republican  was  elected  presi. 
dent  of  the  Southwest  Kansas  Repub. 
lican  Editorial  .Asst)ciation  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Hutchinson.  K:in.,  .May  j 
Ruth  Lyons,  of  the  Sterling  Bulletin,  wa< 
elected  vice-president ;  Earl  Pickett 
Nickerson  .Argosy,  secretary,  and  .A.  £ 
Duvall.  Hutchinsen,  treasurer.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  is  composed  of  Earl 
Leedy,  Sedgwick:  C.  H.  Scott,  Hutchin¬ 
son  News;  Mrs.  Bert  Cornwell,  St. 
John:  Mrs.  I'red  Lohdell,  Pawnee  Rock 
Herald  and  Mrs.  .A.  .A.  Cochran  Pratt 
Repuhlictin. 

The  .American  .Association  of  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Editors  will  hold  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Columbia.  Mo.,  May  25-27,  the 
la.st  three  days  of  the  annual  Journalism 
week  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers' 
.Association  held  its  annual  election  last 
Sunday  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  chonsinj 
the  following  officers:  President.  T.  V. 
Zickursch ;  vice-president,  P'.  T.  Me- 
Cracken ;  treasurer,  Louis  M.  Gold¬ 
smith  ;  secretary,  .Alex  H.  Brooks; 
hoard  of  governor.s;  J.  C.  Isaminger. 
S.  C.  Grauley,  Ross  IL  KautTinan,  Mark 
Wilsoti  and  R.  Q.  Maxwell;  committee 
on  memhership,  F.  T.  McCracken,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Brandt,  S.  O.  Grauley,  Joseph 
Labrum  and  Ross  E.  Kauffman.  It  was 
decided  to  decorate  the  graves  of  dead 
sports  writers  on  May  29,  the  Sunday 
before  Memorial  Day.  On  June  20,  the 
.Association  will  hold  :i  dinner. 

.Annual  elections  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Cluh.  May  16.  promise  to  he  livelier  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  Since  the  coin- 
niittee  on  nominations  submitted  its  list 
of  candidates,  which  included  only  one 
nomin.ation  for  the  presidency — Irvin  F 
Paschall,  advertising  manager  of  "The 
Farm  Journal” — some  of  the  members 
have  exercised  their  constitutional  righ: 
and  by  petition  have  named  two  addi¬ 
tional  candidates — Bartley  J.  Doyle, 
president  of  the  Keystone  Publishinj 
Comirany,  and  John  H.  Cros.s,  president 
of  the  J.  H.  Cross  .Advertising  .Agency. 

During  the  past  few  days  three  news- 
naj  vr  men,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  were  speakers  at  varicn- 
meetings  and  luncheons  in  Philadelphia 
I'rederick  William  Wile,  one  of  the 
Ledger’s  Washington  correspondents, 
spok  -  on  ‘‘.-America’s  Industrial  Relations 
with  Great  Britain”  before  the  members 
of  the  Kiwanis  Cluh.  “Safety — Every 
Man’s  Problem”  was  the  subject  of  a 
talk  given  by  Richard  Spillane,  editor 
the  Business  News  Section  of  the  Pubh: 
Ledger,  at  the  .April  meeting  of  tht 
Philadelphia  Safety  Council.  Col.  In  r: 
Nox  McCain,  special  correspondent  oi 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  talked  to  thr 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

Members  of  the  Poor  Richard  i  a- 
held  their  annual  outing  last  Wednes¬ 
day  at  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club- 
One  of  the  big  features  was  the  base¬ 
ball  game  between  the  Poor  Dicks  anJ 
the  Camac  .Alleys.  A’ictory  went  n- 
the  Poor  Dicks  by  the  score  of  25  to  -’1 
J.  AA’.  Simisson  won  the  golf  match  a'd 
the  Bartley  J.  Di  yle  trophy. 
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FORUM  OF  FEMININE  FRATERNITY  OF 
FOURTH  ESTATERS 


Conducted  by  MILDRED  E.  PHILLIPS 

Editorial  Note:  The  director  of  this  column  in  Editor  &  Publisher  is  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  V.)  Post-Standard.  Miss  Phillips  announces  her  program 
as  follows:  “Everyone  knows  there  are  newspaper  women,  hut  unless  one  knows 
and  reads  all  the  newspapers  in  the  world  there’s  no  way  of  knowing  who’s  who  in 
feminine  newspaperdom.  Where  is  there  a  better  place  to  learn  than  in  the  biggest 
and  best  newspaper  magazine  published?  1  hope  to  make  this  column  the  most  popular 
and  unusual  of  its  kind.  It  will  be  purely  a  newspaper  woman's  feature — all  masculine 
members  of  the  fourth  estate  being  excluded.  Of  course,  unless  some  one  happens 
to  write  something  unusually  clever,  then  in  payment  we  shall  allow  them  to  have 
their  little  say.” 

Did  you  notice  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  One  adamant  publisher  made  it  per 
Convention  that  Western  newspaper  fectly  clear  to  his  feminine  helper  on  a 
women  were  as  plentiful  as  bald-headed  Hourishing  daily  “somewhere  in  news- 

tditors,  and  East-  . '''  ‘ 

Feminine 
Fourth  Estaters 


were  very  much 
in  the  minority? 

t  *  * 

rtUR  chivalrous 
^  editors  have 
l,een  telling  us 
since  Eve  start¬ 
ed  women  in  the 
game  by  writing 
the  dinner  menu 
rock  to 
tempt  the  home¬ 
coming  appetite 


paperdom”  that  he  would  not  object  at 
all.  should  she  care  to  write  something 
about  HIS  newspaper  for  the  “col- 
uymn.”  In  fact,  he  told  her  that  in 
payment  for  giving  HIS  newspaper 
some  very  free  advertising  she  would 
be  allowed  to  pow'der  her  nose  in  the 
future  without  scowls  and  molestation. 

He  added,  incidentally,  that  he  wanted 
to  see  her  talents,  which  HE  had  de¬ 
veloped,  recognized. 

Comment  is  quite  unnecessary  “be¬ 
tween  us  girls.” 


Mildred  E.  I’hillii'S 


MRS.  Mary  L.  Parsons,  who  has  been 
writing  under  the  nom-de-plume  of 
of  -kdam,  that  make-up  isn’t  a  woman’s  Edith  Cornwall  for  the  past  twenty-one 
job.  Some  of  them  had  better  walk  up  dropped  in  to  say  “Greetings  ’  to 

Fifth  avenue — or  even  Main  street —  Editor  &  Publisher  family  last 

ith  their  eves  ojicn.  They’ll  find  it  has 

Mrs.  Parsons  surprised  us  by  express¬ 
ing  her  intention  of  leaving  her  post  of 
duty,  the  Syracuse  Herald,  in  order  to 

nr-.i-iN-r'  -If  1  open  a  news  and  feature  agency  of  her 

Ph.-VK.ING  seriously  ol  make-np,  •  c  ^  J 

,  .  ,  .  ,  -  ,  own  in  Syracuse, 

which  IS  concerned  with  ems,  files, 

interesting  newspaper  careers  of  any  one 
in  our  midst.  .After  traveling  on  the 
continent,  living  in  the  Latin  quarter  of 
Paris,  and  in  lodgings  in  London,  she 
came  home  and  went  to  work  as  the  first 
,  , ,  -  ,  .  ^  feature  writer  for  the  Svracuse  Herald, 

■jp.  She  was  bobbing  up  and  dovvn  most  publisher.  Her 

01  the  tune  we  spent  talking  to  her  or  assignment  was  to  adorn  herself 

^ther  spent  hsten.ng  to  and  watching  ,5^^  ^  hop-picker,  go  to  the  hop- 

this  bright  little  newspaper  woman.  She  ^ 

«s  without  question  the  whole  works  experiences.  This  was  con¬ 

sidered  a  tremendously  radical  assign¬ 
ment  in  those  days. 

QXE  of  these  days  Bessie  Gleason  is  Cornwall”  enjoys  the  unique 

going  to  answer  to  our  call  of  ilistinctioii  of  having  covered  more 
copy.  Bessie  is  having  a  remarkable  rmtrder  trials  than  any  other  newspaper 
experience  in  China  finding  out  whether  woman  in  the  East.  She  covered  all 
Chinamen  prefer  chow  mein  to  caviar,  Thaw  trials,  as  well  as  the  famous 
and  still  intend  to  convert  the  heathen  Chester  Gillette  and  DeSaulles  trials 
Americ.'in.  Bessie  is  writing  it  for  the  5^',^  was  the  only  newspaper  woman  as- 
norcester  (Mass.)  Telegram.  signed  to  the  Barnes-Roosevelt  trial,  as 

an  understanding  of  such  technical  pro- 
E  are  on  the  trail  of  America’s  old-  cedure  was  supposed  to  be  outside  the 
est  living  newspaper  w’oman.  We  “lucid  zone  of  intelligence”  of  the  aver- 
know  she  could  tell  us  a  remarkable  age  woman.  She  secured  big  scoops 
story  of  the  progress  of  newspaper  wo-  through  her  cleverness  in  managing 
®en  since  she  wrote  her  first  story.  We  “Mother  Jones”  during  the  miner’s 
newspajier  girls  of  1921  sometimes  do  strike  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
tot  realize  what  a  tremendous  debt  we  .Vlthough  it  is  generally  believed  that 
swe  our  pioneer  sisters  in  the  game.  a  sound  knowledge  of  politics,  and  an 

nnderstanding  of  music  and  drama  take 

regarding  newspaper  lore,  girls,  ^  different  set  of  brains.  Mrs. 

H ,  ^  .  Parsons  is  one  of  the  best  known  music 

now  long  since  you  read  Martin  ,  ,  .  . 

and  dramatic  critics  in  the  state. 


.ut-grown  the  requirements  of  a  job 
and  is  fast  apiiroaching  a  fine  art. 

S . 

coluyms.”  and  composing-room  what¬ 
not.  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
)  sister  of  ours,  Katherine  Durand,  of 
ik  Canandaigua  News.  We  wandered 
into  the  office  the  other  day,  inquired 
for  “the  editor,”  and  Katherine  bobbed 


here.  She’s  a  comer. 


Chuzzlewit”  by  the  amiable  Dickens?  I 
«s  browsing  around  our  dusty  book- 
ase  the  other  day  and  happened  upon 
iiat  fascinating  satire  about  the  New 
iork  Sewer  and  the  New  York 
Howdy  Journal,  with  its  rakish  factotum 


She  deserves  great  success  in  her 
new  venture,  and  we  all  wish  her  well. 


|~|NE  of  our  eminent  citizens" referred 
to  the  press  the  other  day  as  “the 
Colonel  Diver.  Take  a  peep  at  it— just  hand  maiden  of  art.”  We  have  been 
'  one  newspaper  person  to  another.  I  wondering  ever  since  whether  or  not  he 
ttilict  you’ll  find  it  more  fascinating  "'as  trying  to  make  us  understand  that 
"5n  you  did  on  that  long-ago  rainy  day  "’e  supplied  the  little  finger  movement 
kn  Dickens  was  prescribed  as  a  tonic  Ric  hand.  Tf  that  be  true,  it  must 
r  the  “shut-in.”  he  noted  that  there  were  practically  no 

^  ^  amputations  “when  Johnny  came  march- 

^EC.AUSE  we  faithfully  promised  to  home.  *  ♦  ♦ 
omit  the  name  of  the  sender  we  are  WH.AT  EVERY  NEWSPAPER 
■thle  to  give  the  source  of  the  follow-  WOM.AN  KNOWS 

I  storv :  — What  everv  woman  knows — 


L 


WISCONSIN 

Grows  great  crops;  banks  huge 
incomes  and  it  leads  all  the 
states  except  one  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments  to  make  such  agriculture 

Wisconsin  is  the  home  own¬ 
ing  territory,  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  families 
own  their  own  homes. 

Your  advertisement  in 
these  papers  will  carry  the 
story  of  your  merchandise 
to  the  largest  percentage  of 
home  owning  families  in 
the  United  States.  The 
families  are  here,  and  the 
homes  and  the  money  and 
the  newspapers.  All  de¬ 
pends  on  your  advertising 
message. 


**  Appleton  Post-Crescent  . 

• . . (E) 

Circula¬ 

tion 

7,915 

Rate  for 
5^000  tinea 

.035 

**BeIoit  News  . 

. . . (E) 

7,814 

.045 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram . (ME&S) 

8,603 

.035 

*Fond  du  Lac  Reporter . 

. . . (E) 

5,538 

.03 

*Green  Bay  Press  Gazette . 

. . . (E) 

10,183 

.04 

Kenosha  News  . 

...(E) 

5,858 

.03 

La  Crosse  Tribune  and  Leader-Press. 

.(E&S) 

12,423 

.05 

Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal . 

.(E&S) 

15,119 

.05 

t^Milwaukee  Journal  . 

...(E) 

115,279 

.20 

t^hlilwaukee  Journal  . 

. . . (S) 

92,769 

.20 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . 

(M&E) 

76,611 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . 

,  . . . (S) 

74,398 

.14 

Racine  Journal-News  . 

. . . (E) 

8,113 

.045 

*Superior  Telegram  . 

. . . (E) 

17,973 

.055 

lltSuperior  (Wis.)  Sunday  Times.  .  . 

.  ...(S) 

10,000 

.055 

Government  Statements,  April  1 

,  1921. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher*’  Statement,  April  1,  1921, 
44Puhlishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1921. 

**  Government  Statements,  October  1,  1920. 
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NEW  ORLEANS 
HAS  60,000  HOMES 

(GOOD  ONES) 

The 

Npm  (Srl^anB 
g>unliay  &tatFa 

guaranteed  to  reach 

55,000 

New  Orleans  Homes 

May  15 — May  22 — May  29 

NO  INCREASE  IN  CARD  RATE  IN  MAY 


F«w  Papwt — (if  any)- 

TRENTON 
NEW  JERSEY 

AS 


lurpaaa  tba 

TIMES 


A  Food  Medium 


Even  during  the  pest  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — ^was  the  size  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto 
pages.  Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


THE 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


J 


heis  the  largest 
circulation  of 
zmy  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  led  all  Chi¬ 
cago  evening  newspapers  in  financial 
advertising  for  the  year  of  1920,  with  a 
total  of  1,031,240  agate  lines,  exceeding 
its  nearest  evening  competitor  by  171,170 
agate  lines. 

THE  CHICAGO 
EVENING  POST 

Chicago’s  Class  Newspaper 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


Los  Angeles— The  largest  city  in  the  West 


Thm  largmMi  daily  circa/otion  in  (A.  West 
MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 
Government  Circulation  Statement 
April  1.  1921 

143,067 

It  grows  just  like  Lot  Angeles.  The 
Evening  Herald  goes  into  practically 
every  home — covert  this  field  completely. 

Representatives 
Nsw  York:  Chicago: 

H.  W.  Moloney  G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 

004  Times  Bldg.  432  lurquette  Bldg. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  14,  1921 


C.  R.  GOODRICH  ELECTED 
CAROUNA  CHIEF 


Circulation  Managers  Will  Publish  Bul¬ 
letin  Quarterly — Durham  Gets 

Next  Meeting,  Scheduled  for 
October 


C.  R.  Goodrich,  circulation  director  of 
the  Park  Publications,  Raleigh,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Carolina  Circu¬ 
lation  ^ianagers’  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  6  and  7. 
Other  officers  were  named  as  follows: 
First  vice-president,  A.  F.  Ballentine, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont;  second 
vice-president,  L.  A.  Morris,  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer;  secretary-treas¬ 
ure.-,  C.  C.  Council,  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald.  Durham  was  chosen  as  the 
next  meeting  place  in  October,  the  exact 
dates  to  be  announced  later. 

Plans  were  perfected  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  quarterly  bulletin  to  keep  mem¬ 
bers  posted  on  general  circulation  activi¬ 
ties.  It  will  be  published  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  Council  at  Durham. 

Papers  were  read  as  follows : 

“Best  Methods  for  Maintaining  and 
Developing  Circulation  in  Negro  Dis¬ 
tricts.”  N.  B.  Jones,  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server. 

“.•\t  a  Probable  Sacrifice  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  Should  Newspapeis  Attempt  to 
Maintain  100  Per  Cent  Circulation  Col¬ 
lections?”  J.  B.  Fisher,  Greenville  News. 

“How  I  Held  My  Circulation  When 
the  Financial  Crisis  Came,”  C.  C.  Coun¬ 
cil,  Durham  Herald. 

“Is  the  Paper  'ITiat  Has  the  Greatest 
Circulation  Necessarily  the  Best  .Adver¬ 
tising  Medium?”  F.  Ballentine, 

Greenville  Piedmont. 

“What  Effect  Has  the  Low  Price  of 
Cotton  Had  on  Your  R.  F.  D.  Business 
and  What  Efforts  are  You  Making  to 
Get  that  Class  of  Business?”  James  L. 
Erwin,  Columbia  State. 

“Will  a  Pre-Date  Edition  Pay  on  an 
.Afternoon  Paper  and  to  What  Extent 
are  Your  Complaints  from  the  R.  F.  D. 
routes  that  -Are  .^ble  at  Times  to  Secure 
a  Regular  Issue  from  the  Newsboy  in 
Their  Towns  Before  Receiving  Their 
Pre-Date  the  Following  Day?”  Paul 
Brown,  Columbia  Record. 

“Value  of  State  News  in  Circulation 
Building,”  A.  F.  Carrere,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

“Does  it  Pay  to  Place  .-Ml  City  Routes 
on  Independent  Basis?”  L.  A.  Morris, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

Round-Table  talks  were  had  on  these 
topics : 

Should  not  the  circulation  managers 
for  the  two  States  get  together  and  al¬ 
low  a  uniform  commission  to  all  post¬ 
masters,  rural  and  local  agents. 

The  need  of  our  local  association  in 
addition  to  the  national  association. 

The  advisability  of  a  bulletin  to  be 
sent  every  three  months  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  .Association  carrying  short 
letters  of  interest,  notations  and  a  list  of 
dealers  that  are  in  bad  standing  or  have 
been  cut  off  on  account  of  non-payment 
of  accounts. 

Co-operation  in  buying  of  twine, 
wrapping  paper  and  things  used  in  cir¬ 
culation  departments. 

The  blue  law  as  it  affects  certain 
towns  and  localities  in  regard  to  the 
selling  of  Sunday  papers. 


Appointments  By  “The  Mirror” 
The  Mirror  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  publishers  of  The  Mirror,  for¬ 
merly  Reedy’s  Mirror,  has  announced 
the  following  appointments:  William 
Clarke  Jewell,  publisher  and  managing 
director;  Emmett  K.  Thompson,  direc¬ 
tor  advertising. 


RETAIN  P.  O.  STATEMENTS 


{Continued  from  Page  7) 


best  way  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  reader  and 
to  increase  and  hold  circulation. 

“The  run-over  story  question  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  two  phases — the  conventience  of 
the  reader  and  the  increased  attention  it  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  inside  pages,  which  works  of 
course,  to  the  benefit  of  the  advertiser.  The 
reader  expects  to  find  the  front  page  news 
heads  an  index  to  the  important  events  of  the 
day,  and  that  he  appreciates  that  cut-overs  are 
necessary  to  permit  a  greater  scope.  So,  in 
my  opinion,  th^  reader  is  not  annoyed  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  run-over  story  to  an  inside  page.’* 

William  Elder,  Toronto  Telegram, 
discussed  the  building  of  circulation  on 
a  foundation  of  leadership  in  classified 
advertising.  In  part,  he  said : 

“A  newspaper  is  like  any  other  article  of 
commerce — its  selling  value  depends  on  qual¬ 
ity.  A  large  list  of  classified  advertisements  is 
a  valuable  feature  in  its  make-up  and  an 
important  factor  in  getting  and  holding  cir¬ 
culation.  These  lists  under  different 
headings  are  of  interest  to  almost  every  class 
in  the  community,  seven  or  eight  pages  daily 
of  classified  advertising  constitute  a  good  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  themselves.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  continued  publicity  in  calling 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  with  information  as  to  results  through 
their  use.” 

Joseph  H.  Lackey,  Nashville  Banner, 
also  handled  the  rotogravure  problem. 
His  contribution  was  in  part: 

“The  rotogravure  offers  a  field  for  real  effec¬ 
tive  and  constructive  educational  work,  es¬ 
pecially  in  providing  views  of  foreign  cities 
and  sections;  of  modes  and  methods  of  life  in 
distant  parts  of  the  earth;  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature;  of  picturesque  historical 
spots;  of  important  current  event  sand  interest¬ 
ing  or  notable  p^sonages.  The  public  is 
hungry  for  such  views  and  they  exercise  an 
elevating  and  refining  influence  upon  the  read- 
ers. 

“To  give  the  section  a  local  flavor  by  repro¬ 
ducing  pictures  of  home  people  of  prominence, 
of  home  scenes  and  of  the  home  babies  and 
society  buds,  will  enhance  its  attractiveness 
and  appeal  and  increase  its  effectiveness  as  a 
circulation  builder.  Rotogravure  is  a  legitimate 
and  essential  part  of  the  Sunday  paper.  It 
may  now  be  considered  a  fixture,  marking  an¬ 
other  forward  step  in  progressive  journalism.” 

Fred  I.  Cook.  Scranton  Republican, 
speaking  on  “Premiums— .Are  They 
Necessary,”  said  in  part : 

“As  to  the  value  of  subscribers  through  a 
premium,  I  will  state  that  our  paper  uses  pre¬ 
miums,  circulates  among  the  better  and  middle 
classes,  and  a  careful  survey  wiM  convince  any¬ 
one  that  the  subscriber  we  secured  through  a 
premium  reads  our  paper  just  as  carefully  as 
the  one  secured  without.  Personally,  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  circulation  manager 
should  be  governed  in  the  use  of  premiums  by 
the  territory  in  which  he  is  working.” 

John  T.  Toler,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
took  as  his  subject,  “Successful  Circu¬ 
lation  Methods  of  Economy.”  He  said, 
after  setting  forth  several  systems: 

“Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  of  having  a  co  operative  office  organ¬ 
ization  sufficiently  paid  and  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  office  to  take  care  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  detail  work  promptly  and 
accurately.  Business  secured  and  lost  by  bad 
handling  is  expensive.  There  is  economy  in 
having  a  co  operative,  well-paid,  efficient  organ¬ 
ization  both  lor  securing  the  business  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  it.  It  is  very  expensive  in  the  long 
run  not  to  have  such  an  organization.” 

Thomas  F.  Farrelly,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal.  told  his  opinion  of  the  best  plan  to 
increase  circulation  revenue  without 
raising  the  retail  price.  He  said : 

“If  a  newspaper  is  worth  three  cents  on  the 
newsstand,  why  isn’t  it  worth  three  cents  in 
the  home  and  why  cut  the  price  arrangement  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  the  home?  Is  it  the 
paper  that  creates  the  demand  or  is  it  the  cut 
price  that  tempts  the  reader  to  have  it  six 
nights  in  the  home?  To  my  mind  many  of 
these  newspapers  are  in  a  position  to  increase 
their  circulation  revenue  and  increase  the  car¬ 
rier's  profit  if  necessary  by  eliminating  the  cut 
price  on  home  delivery.  Home, delivery  is  a 
great  expense  to  circulation.  Publishers  want 
It  and  readers  of  newspapers  consider  it  a  great 
service. 

“A  newspaper  is  a  very  small  commercial 
product  and  the  cost  of  express,  postage,  auto 
delivery,  etc.,  has  increasea  so  enormously  in 
the  last  three  years  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
deliver  papers  in  the  home  on  a  cat  price  basis. 

“Bulletin  readers  were  notified  that  a  charge 
of  two  cents  per  week  would  be  added  to  the 
home  delivery  price,  making  it  fourteen  cents 
per  week  by  carrier.  The  two  cents  was  divided 
equally  between  the  carrier  and  the  office.  At 
first  a  few  readers  draped  off  and  bought  the 
paper  at  the  stores.  But  the  boys  kept  a  list 
of  their  names  and  followed  them  up  continually 
until  they  got  them  all  back.  The  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  carriers  added  more  than  5,000  subscribers 
since  the  change  in  home  delivery  price.  All 
the  other  newspapers  in  Providence  have  raised 
the  home-delivery  price,  and  following  our  lead,  . 
have  benefited  greatly  by  the  change.  We  must 
remember  that  the  American  people  are  not  by 
any  means  cheap  people.  They  want  excellence 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  any  article  that  has  distinct  merit.” 


—in  making  up  ad. 
vertising  schedules, 
agencies  invariably 
include  such  news¬ 
papers  as  the 

Indianapolis  News 

FRA.NK  T.  CARROI.I.,  Aclvrni.in*  Maiup, 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLI.  J.  E  LUT? 

IM)  Naisau  Street  First  National  Biak 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertifficr  with  30 
years*  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  resdb 
produced  hy  the  Washinftos 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thoutssd 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  E.  Lai 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldf^  Chicago,  ID. 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  OmD 
Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tha  Family  Incomt 

Over  $3,000.00 

In  Buffalo  the  percentage  of  ha- 
ilies  with  incomes  over  13,000.00  It 
Six  Times  Greater  than  the  avsrt|i 
tor  United  States. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  reaches  li 
per  cent  of  the  families  with  f3,OOO.N 
income  or  over.  It  reaches  00  pe 
cent  of  the  English  reading  familia 
in  tha  Buffalo  market. 

KELLY  SMITH  CO. 

Foreign  RtprottntaHvtt 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wherever  You  Are 

You  are  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  wiO 
the  news  from  home.  That's  why  yw 
buy 

Cfic 

pfttisburg  JDfjBpatcl) 

and  know  you  get  the  “Best  Alwiyi" 
Branch  Offices: 

Wallace  G  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Co., 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  U- 


THE  MIAMI,  FLA.  HERAIJ 

Any  way  you  figure  it— -THE  MlAV 
HERALD,  the  year  round,  will  prove 
worth  as  an  advertising  medium 
excellence. 

With  One  Edition  a  day,  and  tW  * 
HOME  EDITION,  with  a  very  small 
centage  street  sales.  The  Herald  it 
logical  buy  when  the  South  East  pJJ 
of  Florida  is  included  in  a  National 
vertising  campaign. 

Represented  by 

Frost,  Landis  &  K<^ 

Chicago  New  York  Atls»i* 
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THE  WORLD  AND 
THE  EVENING  WORLD 
ARE  NEW  YORK'S 
NEWSPAPERS 

and  sell  the  most  pres¬ 
tige,  and  the  most  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  least  money. 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 


241  W.  58tb  ST..  NEW  YORK 


More  Than  an 
Introduction 

When  a  newspaper  does  more  than  in¬ 
troduce  an  advertiser  to  a  community, 
there  must  result  a  spirit  of  mutual 
satisfaction. 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century 

The  Pittsburgh  Post 

has  introduced  advertisers  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  great  Pittsburgh 
district. 

Each  introduction  is  accompanied  by 
an  indorsement  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
associated  from  the  character  of  such 
a  paper. 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Another 

Big  Plant 

Now  in  Course  of  Construction  at 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Large  increase  in  Savings 
Deposits  during  past  year. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  important  territory,  address 
Perth  Amhoy  Evening  News  or  F.  R. 
Northrup,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  Qty. 


The  •malgaina'.iioii  of  the  two  loading 
progressive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHErr 

bringa  into  being  tha  most  powerful 
advertUing  medium  in  tha  Jewish  field 


Tha  Nntionnl  Jewish  Daily 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Adsociates  Agency*  Gotham  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York.  Hanaltng  accounts  of  Nivel 
Beauty  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  us¬ 
ing  magazines  and  newspapers;  F.  &  K.  Com¬ 
pany,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Advertising  Service  Company,  Drummond 
Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can.  Making  560-line  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  selected  list  of  newspaper  for 
the  Canada  Steamship  Lines. 

N.  W.  Ayer  db  Son,  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  “Camel  Cigarettes,’*  Winston-Salem, 


Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  1328  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Making  1.000-line  con¬ 
tracts  wtih  newspapers  for  G.  H.  P.  Cigars. 

F.  Wallis  Armstrong,  North  American 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Renewing  contracts  with 
newspapers  for  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co., 
Camaen,  N. 

George  Batten  Company,  381  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York.  Handling  advertising  for 
Rice  Products  Company,  Inc.,  New  Orleans. 
Handling  advertising  for  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  170 
William  street.  New  York, 

Bloomingdale-Weiler  Advertising  Agency, 
1420  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Reported 
will  start  a  newspaper  campaign  in  Philadelphia 
and  nearby  cities  for  “Blue  Anchor”  Ginger 
Ale,  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  P.  Cox,  West  Roxbuiy,  Mass.  Re¬ 
ported  to  be  handling  advertising  for  R.  G. 
Sullivan  “7-20-4”  cigars,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Critchheld  Company,  Brooks  Bldg..  Chi¬ 
cago.  Placing  orders  in  newspapers  in  various 
sections  for  Canute  Co.,  “Canute  Water,”  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 


Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Agency,  Union 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Making  1,000- 
line  contracts  with  newspapers  for  Grant  Motor 
Car  Corporation. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East  39th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  some 
New  York  City  newspapers  for  M.  Feigel  & 
Bros.,  “Styx”  Glue,  105  Wooster  street.  New 
York.  Making  up  lists  for  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  324  West  23d  street.  New  York. 

Albert  Frank  A  Co.,  14  Stone  street.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  New  York  news¬ 
papers  foy  Cling-Cutlcry  Corp.,  “Cling-Blade 
Scissors,”  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Grecnleaf  Company,  4 1  Mount  Vernon 
street,  Boston.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Stedman  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  soles  and  heels.  South  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass. 

L.  S.  Gillham  Company,  Atlas  Block,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Planning  campaign  for  the 
Associated  Retail  Lumbermen  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Again  placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections  for  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Co.,  “Paramount  Pictures,”  485  5th 
avenue.  New  York. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Handling  advertising 
for  Liberty  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 

Hoyt’s  Service,  116  West  32d  street.  New 
York.  Placing  advertising  for  Billings-Chapin 
Company,  Cleveland,  paint  manufacturers. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency,  107 
Chenango  street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Handling 
the  following  accounts:  Howard  Bros.  Chem¬ 
ical  Con^any,  Wendell  Pharmacal  Company, 
Arrow  Chemical  Company  and  Woodward 
Products  Company. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  440 

4th  avenue,  New  York.  Placing  advertising 
for  the  Lastlong  Underwear  Company,  union 
suits,  349  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lyddon  A  Hanford  Company,  200  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  Makins  yearly  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  New  York  &  Kentucky 
Company. 

Lyddon  A  Hanford,  40  East  avenue. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Again  placing  orders  with 
some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  Tor  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chemical  Company,  medical,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  5  South  Wabash.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Making  10,000  line  contracts  with 
newspapers  for  the  Pepsodent  Company. 

Mears-Richardson-Briggs  Company.  Pavne 
Avenue  &  21st  street,  Cleveland.  Handling 
the  following  accounts:  American  Stove  Com¬ 
pany,  Lorain,  Ohio;  and  Macbeth-Evans  Glass 
Company,  Pittsburgh. 

McCutcheon-Gerson  Service,  64  West  Ran¬ 
dolph  street,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Mc¬ 
Clellan  Refrigerating  Company,  Marbridge 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

H.  K.  McCann  Companv,  61  Broadway, 
New  York.  Reported  will  make  up  list  of  news¬ 
papers  during  June  for  National  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  New  York. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5  S. 
Wabash,  Chicago,  Ill.  Making  1,000  line  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Barley  Motor  Car 
Company. 

McKinney  Company,  58  E.  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Placing  advertising  for  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Motor  Truck  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Homer-McKeo  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Has  secured  the  advertising  account  ot  the 
Kokomo  Rubber  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Charles  F.  W.  Nichols  Co.,  20  East  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  that  have  rotogravure  sections  for  M. 
Slartin  &  Co.,  “Plume”  underwear,  104  Madison 
avenue.  New  York. 

Ostenreider  Advertising  Corporation,  25 

Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Placing  an  afternoon 
newspaper  campaign  in  Middle  Western  and 
Southwestern  States  for  the  Schoenhofen 
Brewing  Company,  “Green  River”  soft  drink, 
Chicago. 

Parke,  Davis  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Re¬ 
newing  contracts  direct  with  farm  papers. 

Potts-Tumbull  Advertising  ^  Company, 
Gates  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Handling  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts,  Cook  Paint  &  Varnish  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City.,  and  C.  A.  Murdock, 
“Tropical”  coffee.  Newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 


tions  will  be  used  for  the  Cook  Paint  Company, 
and  farm  papers  in  the  .Southwest  will  be  used 
for  the  Murdock  Company. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company.  456  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  Penn- 
^’Ivania  Rubber  Company,  “Vacuum  Cup 
Tires”  Jeanette,  Pa. 

John  O.  Powers  Company,  461  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York.  Handling  the  following  ac¬ 
counts:  Purity  Cross,  Tnc.,  Orange,  N.  T., 
“Purity  Cross”  foods^  Ward  Motor  Vehide 
Co..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Fred  M.  Ranrtali  Company,  Book  Bide.. 
Detroit.  Reported  a  newspaper  campaign  will 
be  undertaken  later  for  the  National  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Detroit. 

Richard  S.  Rauh  Company.  230  Fifth 
avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Handling  advertising  for 
Bennett  Hollander  &  Lewis;  Alexander  Gal- 
lerani  Company,  and  the  Englert  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  H.  Rankin  Company,  104  S.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Ill.  Making  5.000  line  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Kellogg  Toasted 
Corn  Flakes. 

Reardon  Advertising  Company,  Quincy 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Col.  Maxing  500  line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  the  Denver  Tourist’s 
Bureau. 

Irwin  Jordan  Rose,  1  16  West  32d  street. 
New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  during  June 
for  Hamilton  Garment  Company. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  404  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York.  Reported  will  make  up  list  of 
newspapers  during  June  for  Auto  Knitter  Hos¬ 
iery  Company,  Auto  Knitter  Machinery  &  Hos¬ 
iery,  821  Jefferson  street,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Scott  A  Scott,  Inc.,  220  W.  42d  street. 
New  York.  Making  up  schedules  to  cover 
country  weeklies  and  monthlies,  also  news¬ 
papers  in  Eastern  and  Southern  states  for 
United  Tractors  Corporation,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Seaman  Company,  470  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York.  Placing  advertising  for 
the  Simplex  Electric  Heating  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  Du  Pont  Motors,  Moore, 
Pa. 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  City  Hall  Square 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Making  yearly  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  the  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Company. 

C.  Brewer  Smith  Advertising  Agency,  27 
School  street,  Boston.  Making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Leonard  Ear  Oil. 

Shaffer-Brennan  Advertising  Company, 
Wainwright  Bldg.,  St  Louis.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  during  June  for 
Mexican  Diamond  Importing  Co.,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  M. 

Snitzler-Warner  Company,  225  North 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Making  news¬ 
paper  contracts  for  R.  L.  Watkins  Company, 
Mulsihed  Cocoanut  Oil  and  Delatone. 

Street  A  Finnev.  1 7 1  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  Handling  advertising  for  Siff 
Brothers,  71  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Gentleman”  clothes. 

Hermon  W.  Stevens  Agency.  40  Globe 
Bldg^  Boston.  Handling  account  for  the  Sex¬ 
ton  Can  Company,  two-column  advertisements, 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 

C.  C.  Stockford  Company,  213  Michigan 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Making  yearly  contracts 
with  farm  papers  for  Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender 
Company. 

Turner-Wagener  Companv.  400  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Has  secured  ac 
count  of  Diamond  Iron  Works,  Minneapolis. 
Newspapers  wilt  be  used  in  strategical  indus¬ 
trial  centers  in  addition  to  industri«u  and  trade 
paper  campaign  on  “Diamond  Oil  Engines.” 

Vanderboof  A  Co.,  Ontario  and  St.  Clair 
streets,  Chicago.  Will  use  newspapers  in  the 
Middle  West  for  the  Oshkosh  Truck  Sales 
Company,  Oshkosh  Motor  Truck  Company, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  Planning  a  national  newspaper 
campaign  for  the  Interstate  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  410  North  American  Bldg.,  Chic^o. 

C.  C.  Winningham.  Book  Bldg.,  Detroit. 
Mich.  Making  10,000  line  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company. 

Williams  A  Cunnyngham,  1 1 1  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  generally  for  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  “Bull  Durham”  Tobacco,  111  5th  avenue, 
New  York. 

World  Wide  AdvertUing  Corporation,  I 
West  34th  street.  New  York.  Placing  one¬ 
time  orders  with  some  New  Jersey  newspapers 
for  Conn  &  Co.,  musical  instruments,  237  W. 
47th  street.  New  York. 

Frank  B.  White  Agricultural  Advertisers’ 
Service,  76  West  Monroe  street.  Chicago. 
Has  secured  account  of  Burlington  Blanket 
Company,  Burlington,  Wis. 


U.  S.  Chamber  Electa  DeFreea 
Joseph  H.  DeFrees,  of  Chicago,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting 
held  in  Atlantic  City  last  week.  Other 
officers  are:  Vice-President,  A.  C.  Bed¬ 
ford,  chairman  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey;  William  Butter- 
worth,  Moline  Ill.,  president  of  Deere  & 
Co. ;  Frederick  J.  Koster,  San  Francisco, 
president  of  the  California  Barrel  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Philip  S.  Tuley,  of  New  York. 


Verree  &  Conklin  To  Moto 

Verree  &  Conklin,  New  York,  news¬ 
paper  representatives  who  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  located  in  the 
Brunswick  Building  at  225  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  will  move  about  June  1  to  300 
Madison  avenue. 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other 
newH>aper  in  Westchester 
County. 

This  is  an  acknowledg- 
molt  of  its  power  that  the 
advertiser  ^ould  heed,  if 
desirous  of  reaching  the 
people  of  Mount  Vernon. 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

For.icn  R.prMntativ* 

171  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


A  basiness  depression  ha,  no  terrors  for 
the  North  Jersey  Shore — the  held  domi¬ 
nated  by 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

{Evmninig  and  Sunday^ 

This  territory  has  factories  that  produce 
$25,000,000  annually;  farms  yielding  $10,- 
000,000  annually;  and  a  huge  resort  buat- 
ness  besides. 

It  requires  a  panic,  indeed,  to  seriously 
affect  all  of  these  lines  of  endeavor. 
Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Raprasautativa 
303  Fifth  Avanue,  New  York  City 
Association  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  LYLE  KINMONTH,  Publishar 
Atbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Cl!t  I 

imhmrapoUB  (Sribnnr  j 

Has  just  joined  us  for  our  | 

Weekly  Fashion  Page.  | 

Other  full  page  features  | 

include  Camera  Mews, 
Feature  and  Children’s  | 


i  nite  International  S^lndicate 
I  Baltimore,  Md. 


Nearly  every  person  in  Richmond  reads 
The 

NEWS-LEADER 


The  Niwa-LsADia’t  circulation  ia 
Richmond  it  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  Richmond  paMra  combined. 

The  Nawa-LaADsa's  circulation  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  it  greater  than  any  other  Virginia 
newspaper. 

The  tworn  atatements  of  the  Richmond 
Moera  ahow  the  Nawa-Laanu  haa  a 
dally  circulation  in  Richmond  which  ia 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  Ua 
nearest  competitor. 

Foreign  representathrea 
The  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Marbridge  BuQding  Kelly^mith  Co. 

B’vray  at  34th  St.  Lytton  Bdilding. 

New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Keoogh,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanln.  Go. 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
IT’S  — 

THE  NEW 
ORLEANS  ITEM 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  14,  1921 


FITZ-GIBBON  PAINTS  THE  FUTURE 


Seel  Newspapers  in  Color  with  National 
Circulations 


maintained  that  the  ne\vsi>aper,  as  well 
as  the  advertising  carried  in  it.  had 
merely  begun  to  scratch  the  ground  of 
its  possibilities. 


PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


sels.  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Duluth,  were  married  in  Sioux 
Falls.  They  met  while  Mr.  X'^essels  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Sioux  Falls  Press. 


Speaking  to  about  200  students  at 
the  Harlem  Evening  High  School  for 
Men,  D.  Fitz-Gibbon,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New 


HEARST-FISHER  CASE  AGAIN 


- - ]  York  American, 

pictured  a  glow¬ 
ing  future  for 
advertising  in 
general  and 
•newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  particu¬ 
lar. 

As  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  predict¬ 
ed  that  with  the 
development  o  f 
D.  Fitz-Gibbon  aeroplane  in 

the  next  five 
years,  the  only  existirfg  obstacle  to  news¬ 
papers  bringing  their  circulations  up  to 
several  million  copies,  their  inability  to 
distribute  them  in  the  available  few 
hours,  will  be  completely  overcome  and 
circulations  of  ten  million  copies  will  be 
possible. 

He  said  that  New  York  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  read  the  London  newspapers 
and  x'ice  versa.  A  city  like  Chicago,  cen¬ 
trally  situated,  could  cover  this  entire 
continent  and  possibly  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  undreamed  of 
at  present. 

He  prophesied  the  speedy  develop¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  of  color  printing, 
which  is  already  creeping  in  and  will 
make  advertising  in  color  an  actuality. 
With  this,  he  said,  an  entire  new  art  in 
the  presentation  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  would  spring  up.  He  altogether 


Rights  to  Cartoons  Before  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals 

.\lb.\xy,  N.  Y.,  May  5. — The  Court 
of  Appeals  today  heard  arguments  in 
three  cases  involving  the  litigation  be¬ 
tween  Harry  C  (“Bud”)  Fisher,  and 
William  R.  Hearst’s  Star  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  American,  over 
the  right  to  reproduce  his  drawings, 
done  while  in  the  Hearst  employ,  after 
he  had  left  the  Star  Company.  There 
were  three  actions  for  injunctions  be¬ 
gun  in  1915  and  the  Star  Company  was 
the  loser  in  all  of  them  at  the  trials 
before  Justice  Greenbaum  in  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  whose  decisions 
were  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division. 

In  affirming  the  decisions  of  Justice 
Greenbaum  the  .\ppellate  Division,  in 
its  opinion,  said : 


Harry  Webster,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  and 
A.  H.  Hoskins,  formerly  of  the  Babson 
Statistical  Service,  have  just  joined  the 
local  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


Will  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  has  been  appointed  correspondent 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  at 
Washington. 


.Arthur  L.  Wilhelm,  formerly  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  copy  desk  and 
art  critic,  has 'been  transferred  to  the 
Dispatch  and  placed  in  charge  of  music, 
drama,  movies  and  art.  His  place  at  the 
copy  desk  is  taken  by  C.  E.  Stuart,  late 
of  the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Daily  News. 


Wendell  D.  Howie  has  resigned  as 
State  House  correspondent  at  Boston  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 


Roy  R.  Johnson,  head  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  returned  from  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion. 


Leland  L.  Spaulding,  general  assign¬ 
ment  man,  acted  as  substitute  financial 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  during  the  absence  of  Victor  N. 
Friar  in  New  York. 


Horace  Tousley  has  left  the  “inorgue' 
of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  to  enter 
business  as  an  architect  in  Southern 
Minnesota.  The  “morgue”  passes  to  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Johnston,  formerly 
in  newspaper  work  in  South  Dakota, 
who  also  takes  care  of  the  children’s 
page,  succeeding  Miss  Marie  Totten,  re¬ 
signed. 

A.  L.  Crocker  has  been  shifted  from 
general  assignments  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  to  the  rewrite  desk  of  the 
Dispatch. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


“These  cartoons,  in  effect  the  products  of 
Fisher's  hand  and  brain,  are  to  be  treated  as 
a  commodity  of  barter  and  sale,  the  same  as 
tangible  goods  or  merchandise  which  may  be 
sold  under  a  distinctive  mark  or  name  which 
the  vendor  may  exclusively  use  as  a  trade 
mark  or  trade  name  in  the  sale  of  such  goods. 
The  mere  circumstance  that  for  a  period  of 
time  Fisher  obligated  himself  to  produce  his 
cartoons  exclusively  for  the  Star  Company  no 
more  deprived  him  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  trade  mark  or  trade  name  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  than  would  a  manufacturer  of  goods 
known  by  a  trade  name  be  deprived  of  the 
exclusive  right  to  such  trade  name,  because  he 
had  agreed  for  a  definite  time  to  manufacture 
them  exclusively  for  a  given  firm.** 


D.  Murray  Travis,  who  became  coun¬ 
try  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  a  month  ago,  has  resigned  to 
return  to  his  post  as  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 
Francis  P.  Murphy,  assistant  county  edi¬ 
tor,  took  charge  of  the  county  depart¬ 
ment. 


Martin  R.  Durkin,  who  has  been  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  in  Leominster  for  the  past 
year,  has  resigned. 


Charles  E.  Kelley  represented  Fisher 
and  the  Wheeler  Syndicate  and  Nathan 
Durkan  the  Star  company. 


Miss  Geraldine  Schirmer.  for  several 
years  a  reporter  and  editor  on  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  papers,  and  Jay  R.  Ves¬ 


r’’  EORGE  HEALEY  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  local  advertising 
department  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (X. 

Y.)  Gazette  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
M.  Bradley  Norton. 

Roy  Evans,  local  advertising  manager 
of  the  VV’indsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities 
Star  has  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Motor  Sales 
Company,  just  being  formed.  He  went 
to  Windsor  from  the  Ottawa  Journal 
a  year  ago.  On  May  5  members  of  the 
Star  staff  presented  him  with  a  silver 
cigarette  case.  Frank  Taggart  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  manager  of  local  advertis-  I  Uitorial, 


SUPPLIES  and  EQUIPMENT 


FOR 


NEWSPAPER 


MAKING 


FOR  SALE 


A  WORD  for  odvertiBomeiitB  under  thii 
clBBsification.  Cash  with  order. 


Printers’  Outfitters 

Printinc  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
American  Trpefonnders'  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinerr  of  every  description. 
Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beckman  St.,  New 
York  City^  _ 


Peckham  Machinery  Co. 

Marbrids^e  Building 
N.  Y.  City 

Phone,  Fiberoy  6659  Room  1029 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

0^  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 


classification.  Cash  with  order* 


10  Years  Selling  Web  Presses, 
Linotypes  and  Newspaper 
Equipment 


Wanted  to  Buy 

New  morning  newspaper  will  need  the  follow¬ 
ing  used  equipment  about  June:  Rotary  press, 
8  to  16  pages,  three  linotypes,  stereotyping  out¬ 
fit,  metai,  etc.  Box  A-555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


An  experience  of  30  years  in 
Selling  and  Equipping  Newspaper 
plants  at  your  service 


Hoe  Stnught-Line  Quad  Newspaper  Press 


Thirty-two  pages,  ta'o  deck  with  color  deck  (not  shown  in  cut);  four  plates  wide; 
length  of  page  23^  inches;  seven  columns  13  ems  or  eight  columns  12^^  ems; 
unusually  complete  stereotyping  outfit;  all  in  fine  condition;  can  be  seen  as  it 
stood  when  paper  suspended;  immediate  delivery;  attractive  price  for  quick  sale. 
Full  details  on  request. 


BAKER  SALES  COMPANY 


200  nFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PUBLISHERS 

OUR  NEWSPRINT 


Quality — Highest 
Serv.ee — Best 

Price — Lowest 


Best  line  of  Half-tone  news. 
Standard  news,  and  Rotogravure 
papers  available. 


Before  contracting  ASK 


J.&J.  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper 

33  W.  42Bd  St.,  New  York  City 


Phone  Vanderbilt  1057 


FOR  SALE 


Goss  Strai^t  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two-rage  Wide  Press.  Prints 


Deck  Two-rage  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  1 4  or  1 6  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  2234''* 


This  Press  May  Suit  You. 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 


In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 


"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 


AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 

Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  Ssn  Francises 

Richmond  Cincinnad  Poidand 

Atlanta  St.  Louis  %)okane 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


Take  It  To 


POWERS 


Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Eai^ 


Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Editor  &  Puh  I  ixh  p.  r  for  M  a  v  Id.  1  Q  2 
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Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


$2,000 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
fsceed  50  words)  FREE. 

Advertising  Manager 

Available  June  1st  or  before;  IS  years’  news- 
paptr  advertising  experience;  for  the  past  three 
rears  advertising  manager  of  ahernoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  live  city  of  85,000;  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  I  have  increased  local  advertis¬ 
ing  300  per  cent  and  ran  more  lineage  than 
first  paper.  At  the  present  time  with  business 
conditions  far  below  normal  I  am  showing  a 
’5  per  cent  increase,  I  have  the  knack  of 
(^anizing  an  efficient  department  and  produc¬ 
ing  business  systematically;  want  permanent 
psition:  married,  best  rrferences.  Address 
fex  A-553,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor 

A  first  class  advertising  solicitor  can  make 
I  real  position  for  himself  in  a  large  middle- 
western  city.  Hard  work,  and  long  hours,  but 
a  good  opportunity  on  a  paper  leading  in  cir- 
cuUtion.  Address  A- 541,  Care  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

Now  employed,  who  has  spent  all  his. business 
life  in  some  phase  of  circulation  work  and 
promoted  several  contests  of  various  character, 
wishes  permanent  employment  as  circulation 
manager  of  a  middle  western  paper  where  there 
it  a  chance  to  build  up  on  sound  principles. 
.Address  Box  A-546,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

15  years*  experience,  available  at  once,  capable, 
energetic,  good  record;  7  years  with  only 
evening  daily  in  city  of  22,000  population. 
Understand  handling  solicitors,  carriers,  es¬ 
tablishing  agencies;  good  on  promotion  work. 
Married,  age  37,  best  of  references.  Address 
.V548.  ('are  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

Young  man,  3^  years  of  age,  desires  position 
»  circulation  manager.  Have  18  years*  ex¬ 
perience  in  circulation  work,  held  managership 
about  five  years.  Address  with  full  particu¬ 
lars,  P.  O.  Box  103,  Reading,  Pa. 

Editorial,  Research  and  Writing 
man  with  highly  specialized  English  training 
aod  broad  experience  in  lines  above  mentioned 
vishes  position  calling  for  any  or  all  of  these 
^es  of  work.  Salary  secondary  considera* 
tior.  for  time  being.  Address  Box  A-521,  Care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Publisher 

Kiv  you  looking  for  a  reporter  or  telegraph 
tditor  able  to  put  life  and  snap  into  your  paper 
tsd  render  it  a  power  among  your  constitu- 
(Dcy?  If  so,  write  me.  Have  bad  extensive 
apcrience  in  both  fields  on  good  dailies.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  of  around  75,000.  Address  Box  A-537, 
Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter 

Young  man,  wide  awake,  college  education, 
vishes  position  as  reporter  on  a  newspaper 
effering  good  oportunities.  Can  furnish  best 
references.  Address  William  Erter,  1121  Tin- 
Un  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Subscription  Solicitor 

Daily  or  Weekly,  15  years’  experience  in  cir- 
cslation  work;  references  good.  1  am  available 
at  once  to  paper  that  gets  busy.  Address 
A-549,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Telegraph  Editor 

Desk  man,  make-up;  thoroughly  e^)erienced, 
siddle-aged  man  wants  position  in  East;  both 
setropolitan  and  small  city  experience;  knows 
Mwspaper  game  at  all  angles  and  can  guar- 
iotee  satisfaction.  Address  A-557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Thorough  News  Editor 

editorial  writer,  paragrapher — desires  western 
connection.  Address  Box  No.  A-530,  Care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  Connect  the  Wires 

Bringing  into  quick  communication  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  position  seeker  in  the  Adver- 
Printing  and  Publishing  field,  east, 
louth  and  west.  Our  lists  include  men  and 
vomen  fitted  for  positions  up  to  the  highest 
responsibility,  with  newspapers,  class  journals, 
advertising  agencies  and  the  publicity  depart- 
iBcnts  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns.  No  charge  is  made  to  employers; 
•egistration  is  free.  Established  1898.  Fer- 
uld’s  Exchange,  Inc.,  Third  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HELP  WANT^ 

^  A  WORD  (or  advertisement,  under  this 
claseilication.  Cash  with  order. 

W.nted 

Sews  Editor  on  morning  newspaper,  city  of 
'".OOO  in  middle  west.  Good  opportunity  for 
•in  who  has  had  copy  desk  experience.  $50. 
■Udre.s  Box  A-532.  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Accounting 

^ouiie  man  about  25  years  of  age  with  account- 
experience  in  advertising  department.  Large 
w)y  publication  in  important  mid-western 
%.  Give  age  and  references,  also  state  salary 


HELP  WANTED 

Box  A-539,  Care  Editor  &  PuB- 


Advertuing  Manager 

Wanted — Conmetent,  experienced  advertising 
manager  for  Omaha  Daily  Tribune;  only  Ger¬ 
man  language  daily  west  of  Chicago.  Perma¬ 
nent  and  desirable  position.  State  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  give  references.  Omaha  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Circulation  Man 

Evening  paper  in  New  England  city  of  70,000 
wants  young  man  to  take  charge  of  circulation. 
Paper  d<  es  not  use  premiums  but  seeks  to 
increase  circulation  by  publishing  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  and  cultivating  neld  by  sound  methods. 
Paper  has  Sunday  edition.  Write  with  full 
particulars  as  to  experience,  religious  prefer¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  Address  A-540, 
Care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 

Classified  advertising  manager  Wanted  in  mid¬ 
dle  western  city  of  100,000  population  by 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  combination; 
must  be  a  capable  executive  diplomat  with 
successful  experience;  age  24  to  40  years; 
write  full  letter  of  application  to  A-552,  Care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman 

Composing  room  foreman — an  afternoon  daily 
in  Pennsylvania  city  of  40,000,  desires  a  non¬ 
union  foreman,  who  is  a  hustler,  has  some  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  and  is  not  afraid  of  work. 
If  you  arc  the  right  man,  salary  will  be  inter¬ 
esting;  48-hour  week.  Apply  by  letter  giving 
references,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Address  Box  A-543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

News  Editors  and  Reporters 

We  can  place  comj)etent  men  in  positions  now 
open  as  follows:  New  England,  $35-$45;  N.  J., 
$35-$45;  Pa.,  $40;  N.  Y.,  $35-$45;  N.  C.,  $35- 
$40;  Ga.,  $35;  Fla.,  $40;  Va„  $35;  Mont.,  $40; 
Nebr.,  $30;  Ohio,  $35-$45;  Mich.,  $35.  Also 
good  openings  for  advertising  solicitors  and 
circulation  managers  at  adequate  salaries.  Reg¬ 
istration  free.  Established  1898.  FERNALD’S 
EXC'H.ANCE,  INC.,  Third  National  Bank 
HIdg.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Newspaper  Auditor 

For  position  with  evening  daily  with  Sun¬ 
day  morning  issue,  in  city  of  90,000;  must  be 
competent  to  take  care  of  department.  Man 
of  experience  and  initiative  wanted  who  can 
simplify  and  standardize  office  system;  give 
full  information  in  first  letter  as  to  experience, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box  A-547, 
Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor 

Young  man,  experienced  in  soliciting  adver¬ 
tising  for  daily  evening  newspaper  in  town  of 
100,000  population.  Address  Box-A  556,  Care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under 

this  classification.  Cash  with  order. 

Buy  a  Weekly 

Some  of  you  city  newspaper  men  chained  to  a 
desk,  who  can’t  call  your  life  your  own,  why 
not  buy  an  old-established  country  town  weekly 
that  makes  money  and  where  you  can  take  it 
easy,  breathe  country  air  and  accumulate  prop¬ 
erty.  You  can  buy  50-yea*‘-old  weekly,  run  on 
strictly  big  town  principles  that  has  always 
made  money  and  will  return  $4,000  to  $5,000 
net  to  hustler.  No  competition,  pretty  Ohio 
village  of  1,500;  well  equipped,  linotype,  own 
building,  stands  high.  Price  $10,000,  and  if 
you  are  right  kind  can  wfite  your  own  terms 
over  $2,500  cash.  Address  A-551,  Care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Want  to  Buy  Daily 

Preferably  in  middle  or  southern  state,  city 
from  15.000  up;  must  have  51  per  cent  stock, 
prefer  all;  might  take  run  down  paper  if  field 
exists.  Experienced  newspaper  business  men 
who  have  made  over  several  properties  into 
winners.  Might  start  new  paper  if  real  need 
exists.  In  position  to  pay  $25,000  cash.  Se¬ 
crecy  pledged.  Address  A-550,  Care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


classification.  Cash  with  order. 

Want  It? 

THEN  get  copy  “TELLING  A  BODY,**  tell¬ 
ing  about  Marianna,  Florida,  by  writing  Mari- 
inna  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Marianna,  Fla. 


Stace  Heads  Michigan  A.  P.  Editors 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Associated  Press  Association,  May 
7,  A.  \V.  Stace,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  was  re-elected  chairman. 
Other  officers  chosen  were :  A.  W.  Wil¬ 
kie,  Detroit  correspondent  Associated 
Press,  secretary. 


KNOXVILLE  HONORS 
CAPT.  RULE 

A.  S.  Ochi,  New  York  Time*  Publisher, 

Chief  Guest  at  82nd  Birthday  Cel¬ 
ebration  of  Journal-Tribune 
Editor 

Kxoxviu.e,  Tenn.,  May  10. — Knox¬ 
ville.  under  the  auspices  of  its  Rotary 
Club  and  the  Board  of  Commerce,  today 
celebrated  the  82d  anniversary  .  of  the 
birth  of  Capt.  William  Rule,  veteran 
editor  of  the  Journal  and  Tribune  and 
the  dean  of  journalism  in  Tennessee,  if 
not  in  the  entire  South.  Several  speak¬ 
ers  expressed  their  personal  esteem  and 
love  for  the  aged  editor  and  also  for 
what  he  had  done  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Knoxville  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 

The  chief  speaker  was  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  was  printer’s  devil  for  Capt.  Rule, 
his  first  “boss’’  when  Mr.  Ochs  was  a 
hoy.  Tributes  were  paid  to  the  kindness, 
ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Rule  by  his 
former  apprentice,  and  also  by  James 
Moore,  editor  of  the  Evening  Sentinel, 
Rotarians  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce.  Telegrams  and  letters  also 
were  read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  felicitating  Capt.  Rule  on  the  passing 
of  another  milestone  in  life’s  journey. 

Captain  Rule  responded  briefly  to  the 
tributes  paid  him.  concluding  with  a 
“God  bless  you”  for  all  present.  Later 
a  committee  representing  the  Knoxville 
Kiwanis  Club  called  on  him  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  mammoth  bouquet  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem.  This  evening  A.  F. 
Sanford,  publisher  of  the  Journal  and 
Tribune,  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  the 
list  of  gusts  including  Mr.  Ochs  and 
Col.  Henry  Clay  Collins,  veteran  printer, 
still  in  harness,  who  taught  Mr.  Ochs 
the  printer’s  trade. 

Utah  Country  Pres*  Defended 

Salt  Lake  City,  May  7. — The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Utah  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution  at  their  annual 
meeting  denying  that  the  country  papers 
are  trying  to  fleece  the  county  treasuries 
by  using  undue  influence  to  get  proceed¬ 
ings  of  county  bodies  inserted  in  their 
columns  as  paid  advertisements  and 
branding  the  statements  made  in  the  re¬ 
cent  session  of  the  legislature,  wherein 
the  country  press  was  attacked,  as  “un¬ 
worthy  of  men  holding  the  high  honor 
of  lawmakers.”  President  James  H. 
VV’allis  was  unanimously  re-elected  to 
serve  a  fourth  term  as  head  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  given  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  services  in  looking  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  legislature. 

Suit  Over  New;print  Contract 

Portland,  Me.,  May  7. — Suit  to  re¬ 
cover  $60,000  damages  for  alleged  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  newsprint  paper  under  a 
contract  for  1913  has  been  instituted 
against  the  Commercial  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  &  Ontario  Paper  Company,  a 
Maine  corporation,  in  the  Superior 
Court  here.  It  is  claimed  the  contract 
called  for  delivery  of  440  tons  a  month 
and  that  the  Commercial  Publishing 
Company  refused  to  accept  shipments 
after  May  31.  The  plaintiff  claims  it 
would  have  realized  a  profit  of  $10  a 
ton,  but  was  obliged  to  resell  the  paper 
at  a  loss  of  more  than  $32,000,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon. 


for  first  payment  on  a  prosperous 
Maryland,  Virginia  or  North 
Carolina  weekly  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty. 

Proposition  V.  Z. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


Unusual  Opportunilies 

Daily  &  Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Netetpaper  and  Magazine 
Propertiet 

Times  Building,  New  York 

Established  1910 


For  Sale 

24-PAGE  GOSS 

High  Speed,  Straightline  Goss,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment,  including  Dry 
Mat  process.  Simplex  control.  This  ma¬ 
chine  was  built  new  in  1916.  Accommo¬ 
dates  7  or  8  cols.  Cut-off  is  2U4  in.  Tape¬ 
less  folder  sfr'ivers  product  in  half-page 
size  counted  in  lots  of  50.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  For  price  and  terms. 

Wire  or  write 

Southern  PoblislierslExchange,  loc. 

Newspaper  Properties  and  Equipment 
12  North  Ninth  Street  P.  O.  Box  1597 
Richmond,  Va. 


A  Partner! 

with  energy,  initiative  and  $5,000  is 
wanted  in  small  southern  dail”  by 
young  publisher. 

Splendid  field,  two  of  us  can  put 
it  over  in  good  shape  and  proposi¬ 
tion  will  be  worth  five  times  what  is 
.put  in  it. 

State  what  part  of  work  you  would 
take  over,  give  age  and  experience. 
Box  A-545,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“The  African  World” 

& 

ExpreM” 

Published  every  Saturday  in 
London. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES 

The  World  WIda  Advortisinc 
Corporation 

No.  1  Wost  Thirty-fourth  St.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SHOWALTER 

Advartiairtg  Promotion  Service 
Foundod  by  W.  D.  Showaitor 
Carried  on  by  E.  J.  Craine 
51  Irving  Place 
For  Newspapers  and  Matazines 
Monthly  promotion  copy  for  use  in  build¬ 
ing  up  classihed  and  store  advertising. 
A  Service  that  educates  readers  to  resd  the 
advertisements  and  stimulates  merchants  to 
advertise  adequately. 

Write  for  particulars  and  rates  on  four 
month’s  trial  service. 


•_••••  •  ••  'if  11^  til 


The  Sunday  Edition  of 
The  Detroit  News  has 
always  led  the  only  other 
Sunday  paper  in  Roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  as  it 
has  led  it  also  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  which 
proves  that  The  Sunday 
News  has  both  class  and 
mass  appeal. 


HARLEM  and  BROOKLYN 

The  New  York  Times  maintains  a  branch 
office  in  Brooklyn  and  one  in  Harlem  for 
the  accommodation  of  advertisers  and  sub* 
scribers.  Classifled  and  display  announce¬ 
ments  and  subscriptions  for  The  New’  York 
Times  and  other  pubiicatlons  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company  may  be  delivered  to 
these  offices  with  every  assurance  that 
prompt  attention  will  be  accorded  them. 

For  the  daily  edition  of  The  Times,  clas¬ 
sifled  advertisements  should  be  delivered 
by  6  P.  M.  the  day  preceding  publication. 

For  Sun«lay  insertion.  Real  Estate  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  must  be  delivered  by 
6  P.  M.  Friday;  Business  Opportunities 
announcements  by  11  A.  M.  Saturday,  and 
other  classifled  advertisements  not  later 
than  2  P.  M.  Saturday. 

(Thr  Nrtn  ^ork  Qiimri 

HARLEM  OFFICE 
111  West  125tb  Street 
west  of  Lenox  Avenue 
BROOKLYN  OFFICE 
300  Washington  Street 
near  Fulton  Street  and  Myrtle  Avenue 


Hie 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
Metropolitan  Tower,  People's  Gas  Bldg. 
I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  CLASS 

New  York  Chicago 


Editor  &  (^ubli.f  her  for  May  14,  1921 

hunches 


IW/ 

For  Evening  ondSwtdayNevsp^tfrs 
International  News  Service 

"World  Buildin;^ .  New Yorfa . 


We  can  increase  your  business — you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clippings  can  be  made  a  busi¬ 
ness-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

1 45  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Managhtg  editors  and  city  editors  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  news  and  feature  ideas  that 
can  be  used  locally.  Editor  &  Publisher  will 
pay  $1  for  each  hunch  published  under  this 
head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  being 
worked  successfully  your  city  does  not  bar 
it  from  this  department.  Address  your  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Hunch  Editor. 


r  do  you  know  about  Belling- 
^  ham?”  is  the  title  of  daily  feat¬ 
ure  in  the  Journal  of  that  city.  The 
development  of  the  city  from  the  date 
of  the  settlement  of  Whatcom  county  in 
1852  is  being  told  in  short  daily  install¬ 
ments  that  are  attracting  wide  reader 
interest. — A.  _ 

Instead  of  running  long  stories  about 
the  races  at  Jamaica  this  season  the 
New  York  Daily  News  is  running  a  pic¬ 
ture  showing  the  finish  of  each  race 
and  a  summary  below.  This  sport  feat¬ 
ure  is  one  of  the  greatest  space  savers 
that  has  been  introduced  in  a  number 
of  years  while  at  the  same  time  it  tells 
the  story  and  attracts  immediate  atten¬ 
tion. — B.  P.  _ 

“The  Inquiring  Photographer,”  who 
aside  from  the  practice  of  the  better 
known  “Inquiring  Reporter”  of  asking 
five  people  a  question,  takes  a  picture 
of  each  of  the  five  for  use  with  their 
replies. — J.  M. 

A  good  dull  day  feature  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  interviewing  all  local  photog¬ 
raphers  on  whether  men  or  women  are 
the  more  vain.  A  question  as  to  whether 
vanity  has  declined  in  recent  years  and 
why.  will  help  the  story. — J.  R.  H. 

At  Northwestern  University  the  girls 
have  been  urged  to  shun  such  words  as 
soup  and  pie  and  pickles  when  dining 
with  men.  There  is  a  campaign  on 
against  the  same  words  at  Barnard  and 
Columbia.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is 
a  kiss-inviting  pucker  behind  such 
words  when  they  are  said  slowly  with 
a  stress  on  the  final  sound..  “What  do 
the  girls  and  mothers  in  your  town 
think  about  it?” — T.  M. 


The  Tacoma  Times  has  a  new  feature 
in  its  columns,  called  “Open  Letters  (A 
weekly  budget  of  messages  to  various 
friends  and  acquaintances.)”  The  let¬ 
ters  are  similar  in  form  to  letters  sent 
to  most  newspapers  by  readers  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  paper,  its  policies,  etc.  But 
these  letters  are  to  local  concerns,  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  others  in  the  city,  criti¬ 
cizing  them,  and  all  signed  by  the  Times. 
The  letters  are  all  terse  and  exact.  One 
letter  is  reprinted : 

“To  the  Park  Commissioners:  Pve 
been  wondering  what  goes  on  at  Point 
Defiance  Park  all  winter.  I  never  saw 
anybody  that  went  there  at  this  time  of 
year. 

“When  you  stop  to  think  about  it, 
isn’t  it  a  shame  a  great  asset  like  that 
should  lie  there  unused  and  unappre¬ 
ciated  so  many  months  of  the  year?  Is 
there  net  some  program  of  improvement 
that  could  he  carried  out  to  make  the 
park  a  winter  playground  as  well  as  a 
summer  playground  of  our  people? 
— The  Times.’’  _  > 

The  following  day  after  each  league 
baseball  game  on  the  home  grounds  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  prints  the  picture  of  an 
important  play.  The  reader  identifj’ing 
the  play  and  writing  the  best  letters  de¬ 
scribing  it  are  rewarded  with  a  free 
hasehali  ticket. — R.  T. 


A  series  of  500  word  articles  dealing 
with  the  products  manufactured  by  lo¬ 
cal  firms  are  being  used  as  a  Sunday 
feature  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  These  stories,  which  are  being 
supplied  by  the  industrial  committee  of 
the  .Association  of  Commerce,  are  of 
interest  to  most  readers  in  cities  under 
100,000.  The  success  of  this  series  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  fifty- 
third  article  has  just  appeared. — G.  W.  G. 

A  Dallas  (Texas)  Dispatch  girl  re¬ 
porter  worked  up  a  dandy  story  re¬ 
cently  about  the  mottoes  business  and 
professional-  men  have  hanging  in  their 
offices.  In  one  office  she  found  one 
which  read :  “A  grapefruit  is  only  a 
lime  that  has  taken  advantage  of  its 
opportunities.”  In  her  daily  rounds  she 
made  a  note  of  mottoes  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  offices  until  she  had  a  story  with  a 
score  of  them,  showing  the  moods,  lit¬ 
erary  tastes  and  dispositions  of  well 
known  men  and  women. — G.  P. 


For  months,  under  the  ho.xed  caption 
“Do  You  Know?”  in  18  upper  and  lower 
Cheltenham  bold,  we  have  been  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Frederick  (Md.)  News  a 
paragraph  about  various  laws  in  force 
here.  A  paragraph  is  taken  each  day 
from  the  city,  county  or  state  code. 
Many  unique  statutes  have  been  uncov¬ 
ered  and  some  of  the  peculiar  laws  have 
been  revealed.  .  Because  there  are  so 
many  laws  there  is  an  almost  endless 
number  of  paragraphs  for  each  dav. — 
A.  T.  B.  _ 

KELLER,  C.E.,  HONOR  GUEST 

Washington  Star  Men  Tell  What  They 
Think  of  Newt  Room  Ruler 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publi.shf.rI 

Washington,  May  12. — When  a  city 
editor  dies,  some  of  the  fellews  around 
the  office  may  chip  in  and  send  a  bunch 
a  flowers. 

W^hen  a  city  editor  gets  married,  his 
friends  on  the  paper — if  he  has  any — 
may  buy  him  a  wedding  present. 

When  a  city  editor  gets  fired  the  re¬ 
porters  may  experience  a  strange  ten¬ 
derness  of  feeling  which  results  in  a 
gift  or  a  few  kind  words  of  sympathy. 

But.  when  a  city  editor  is  made  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  given  by  his 
staff  as  an  expression  of  good  will,  good 
wishes  and  genuine  respect — the  occa¬ 
sion  being  inspired  by  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular — well,  it  happened  to  Charley 
Keller  (Charles  D.  Keller),  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  know 
what  the  Star’s  staff  thinks  of  its  city 
editor,  read  its  tribute: 

“In  the  din  and  grind  of  a  News 
Room,  the  city  editor  who  never  loses 
his  head,  his  temper  or  his  sense  of 
humor :  who  never  displays  partiality, 
engages  in  office  politics  or  deviates 
from  a  natural  impulse  to  treat  his  fel¬ 
lows  fairly  is,  indeed,  a  monstrosity. 
Yet.  we  know  there  is  such  an  animal. 
He  performs  daily  in  the  Star’s  menag¬ 
erie  of  prodigies.  We,  who  work  with 
him  and  know  him  best,  have  brought 
him  out  of  his  cage  tonight  to  feed  him 
and  say  a’  few  kind  words  to  him.  We. 
therefore,  dedicate  this  occasion  to 
Charles  Keller — a  monstrous  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues  that  go  to  make  up 
<■’.  man.  a  damned  good  city  editor  and  a 
hell  of  a  good  fellow. — The  St.vff.” 
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Editor  &’  Publisher  for  May  14,  1921 


NEW  rORK  STATE 

The  Big  Link  in  the  Chain 

First,  have  your  merchandise. 

Then  get  it  on  the  shelves  of  the  retailers. 

Then  tell  the  buying  public  about  it. 

AND — one  BIG  thing,  tell  the  buying  public  WHERE  they  can  GET  your  goods. 

Don’t  leave  it  to  guesswork.  Don’t  merely  intimate  that  the  goods  are  “for  sale  by  first-class 
dealers.”  That’s  too  broad  an  assertion  to  make.  You  can’t  back  it  up. 

Tell  the  man  at  SCHENECTADY  just  who  in  SCHENECTADY  handles  your  goods.  Tell  the  man 
at  BUFFALO  what  BUFFALO  store  can  supply  your  goods.  Tell  the  man  at  JOHNSTOWN  where  he 
can'  get  your  goods  in  HIS  town. 

These  people  are  willing  to  buy  your  goods,  BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  YOU  AND  YOUR  PRODUCT  TO  DO  THE  WORK  OF  FINDING  YOUR  GOODS. 

Tell  them  ALL  about  your  proposition. 

In  New  York  State  you  have  ten  million  people.  Average  people,  if  you  please,  the  kind  that  use 
the  kind  of  goods  you  have  to  sell.  Get  close  to  the  n.  Work  with  your  retailers,  and  with  the  daily 
newspapers  that  produce  prosperity  for  your  retailers. 

Use  this  list  of  New  York  State  Daily  Newspapers.  They  will  take  your  message  to  the  people  you 
want  to  reach.  They  will  link  you  up  with  local  dealers,  with  local  newspapers,  with  local  pride.  They 
will  sell  goods  for  you. 


*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (M) 

*  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (S) 

fAuburn  Citizen . (E) 

*Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  . (E) 

*Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . (S) 

*Brooklyn  Standard  Union . (E) 

*Brooklyn  Standard  Union  . (S) 

*Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer . (MAE) 

*Buffalo  Courier  . ^...(S) 

^Buffalo  Express  . <M) 

*Buffalo  Express . (S) 

*Bugalo  Evening  News . (E) 

Buffalo  Evening  Times  . (£) 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  . (S) 

Coming  Evening  Leader . (E) 

*^Elmira  Star-Gazette  . (£) 

*GIens  Falls  Post-Star . I . .  (M) 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  . (£) 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald . (M) 

Hornell  Tribune-Times . (£) 

*Mthaca  Journal-News . (E) 

*Jamestown  Journal . (E) 

*Jamestown  Morning  Post  . (M) 

**Middletown  Times  Press . (E) 

*Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . (E) 

*Newburgh  Daily  News . (E) 

fNew  York  American . (M) 


Circu-  2,500 
lation  Lines 

tNew  York  American . (S)  949,450  1^5 

*New  York  Globe  . (E)  164,429  .45 

New  York  Evening  Mail . (E)  155,148  .41 

**New  York  Evening  Post . (E)  36,875  32 

*The  New  York  Herald . (M)  198,527  .50 

*The  New  York  Herald . (S)  218,642  .50 

*The  Sun,  New  York  . (E)  189,384  .50 

**New  York  Times . (M)  327,146  .65 

**New  York  Times  . (S)  504,823  .75 

**New  York  Tribune . (M)  142,310  .40 

**New  York  Tribune . (S)  142,835  .40 

New  York  World . (M)  346,626  .60 

Mew  York  World . (S)  621,489  .60 

New  York  World . (E)  313,143  .60 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette . (E)  12,292  .05 

Olean  Times . (E)  5,021  .02286 

*Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. . . .  (£)  10,819  .05 

Rochester  Herald . (M)  27,757  .08 

*Rochester  Times-Union  . (E)  64,031  .20 

Schenectady  Union  Star . (£)  13,442  .06 

*Staten  Island  Daily  Advance . (£)  7,140  .05 

**Syracuse  Journal  . . . .  . . (E)  42,218  .09 

*Troy  Record . (MAE)  22,794  .05 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1921, 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  April  1st,  1921. 
tGovernment  Statement,  October  lot,  1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
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COVERS  ITS  FIELD  COMPLETELY 


EV 


L 


In  the  greatest  homebuilding  city  of  America — which  is  Los  Angel 
— The  Evening  Herald  goes  into  the  hornes,  and  as  fast  as 
homes  are  built,  its  circulation  grows 

Los  Angeles  is  the  largest  city  in  the  West. 

Its  growth  has  been  unprecedented  among  American  cities. 

THE  EVENING  HERALD  of  Los  Angeles  is  that  city’s  greatest  newspaper;  moreover,  it  has 
the  largest  daily  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  West. 

THE  EVENING  HERALD  GROWS  JUST  LIKE  LOS  ANGELES 

The  government  census  credited  the  city  with  a  population  of  576,673  in  1920.  At  the  previous 
federal  census  of  1910  the  city  had  319,198  population.  The  increase  in  a  decade  was  over  a  quarter 
million. 

TTie  Evening  Herald  was  born  in  November,  1911,  little  less  than  10  years  ago.  It  is  the 
youngest  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles. 

Yet  it  has  grown  to  an  average  daily  circulation  of  143,067,  as  attested  by  the  government 
statement  on  April  1,  1921,  and  actually  has  more  circulation  by  nearly  forty  thousand  than  both 
of  its  afternoon  competitors,  the  Express  and  Record,  combined.  The  exact  figures  are: 

Evening  Herald,  143,067;  Express,  60,967;  Record,  43,477 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  now  an  estimated  population  of  approximately  700,000 — having 
grown  1 00,000  in  the  year  paist — and  this  means  that  it  is  a  city  of  about  1 40,000  homes. 

The  Evening  Herald  circulation  is  the  most  concentrated  of  any  large  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  Of  its  circulation  daily  1 38,222  copies  go  into  the  homes  of  Los  Angeles  and  immediate 
vicinity — that  is  97  per  cent. 

Practically  Every  home  in  Los  Angeles  is  supplied  every  week  day  with  a  copy  of  The  Evening  Herald. 

This  proves  that  the  circulation  of  this  one  newspaper  is  efficient  to  cover  the  field  of  Los 
Angeles  completely,  and  that  the  foreign  advertiser  needs  but  one  medium  to  reach  every  prospective 
buyer  of  goods  in  Los  Angeles  territory. 

The  advertising  rates  of  The  Evening  Herald  are  lower  per  inch  of  space  and  p>er  thousand  of 
circulation  than  rival  papers.  Advertising  in  The  Evening  Herald  is  a  sound  investment.  Experts 
so  advise. 


THE  EVENING  HERALD 


Chicago  Representatice 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 
432  Marquette  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles^  Cal. 


New  York  Representative 

H.  W.  MOLONEY 
604  Times  Bldg. 
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